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Circles,  Men,  and  Others 


An  art  exhibition  is  an  individual  thing,  a  unique  event.  It  is  not  only 
a  collection  of  a  number  of  specific  works,  but  by  bringing  all  of  these 
works  together  it  forms  a  new  composition  which  exposes  many  sep- 
arate parts  yet  allows  an  individual  work  to  react  with  and  to  others, 
as  well  as  reveals  something  of  the  point  of  view  of  those  people  who 
are  responsible  for  the  selections  involved.  In  addition,  if  it  is  one  of 
a  series  of  a  continuing  program,  it  invites  comparison  with  earUer 
exhibitions  and  may  suggest  stylistic  developments  which  would  not 
immediately  reveal  themselves  from  a  study  of  the  exhibition  as  an 
isolated  event. 

The  University  of  Illinois  exhibitions  have  by  this  time  acquired 
a  certain  continuity  which  makes  it  useful  to  think  of  this  show  in 
context  with  the  eleven  which  have  preceded  it  in  the  past  seventeen 
years.  I  think  of  it  particularly  in  two  relationships.  These  are  purely 
arbitrary,  but  may  bring  into  focus  certain  qualities  and  preoccupa- 
tions which  help  to  define  the  characteristics  which  belong  to  our 
moment  in  history,  and  may  suggest  lines  of  future  developments. 
What  does  this  show  look  like  in  comparison  with  the  works  which 
we  chose  to  exhibit  just  ten  years  ago?  What  has  happened  to 
American  art  and  artists  in  the  two  years  since  we  last  brought  to- 
gether a  large  cross-section  of  comparable  work? 


The  answer  to  the  first  question  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  recognizable  imagery  in  serious  painting  and  sculpture  to- 
day than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago,  and  to  the  second  that  the  last 
few  years  have  seen  developments  along  two  lines :  the  incorporation 
into  novel  aesthetic  form  of  an  increasing  amount  of  material  (both 
in  subject  matter  and  in  substance)  which  previously  had  been  us- 
ually considered  "non-artistic,"  and  a  tendency  toward  certain  new 
kinds  of  discipline,  often  with  heroic  but  deliberately  non-individu- 
alistic qualities. 

Though  there  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  work  by  new  artists 
brought  forward  each  year,  and  though  the  Ilhnois  shows  have  always 
been  receptive  to  new  names  and  fresh  talents,  good  artists  keep  on 
being  good,  and  we  continue  to  want  to  see  their  most  recent  work. 
In  many  cases  we  deliberately  passed  by  excellent  works  which  would 
certainly  have  held  their  own  in  an  exhibition  hke  this  because  they 
did  not  seem  to  show  specific  qualities  which  had  not  been  well  rep- 
resented in  works  by  the  same  artists  in  earlier  exhibitions.  But  almost 
in  spite  of  ourselves  it  was  impossible  not  to  include  works  by  thirty- 
four  artists  whom  we  had  picked  in  1963,  while  twenty  artists  whom 
we  chose  ten  years  ago  turn  up  with  new  works  this  year. 

I  make  no  attempt  at  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  many  different 
directions  which  this  exhibition  represents,  but  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  things  which  seem  to  me  of  particular  interest :  the 
contemporary  use  of  symbolism,  as  illustrated  in  a  single  specific  form ; 
recent  developments  in  the  use  of  the  human  image  as  an  artistic 
resource;  and  a  few  speculations  about  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  pop  art  and  of  the  vibrating  geometric  color  patterns  which  have 
sprung  up  on  all  sides  of  us  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  creation  of  symbols  appropriate  to  our  age  is  a  major  problem 
for  the  contemporary  artist.  Basically,  there  seem  to  be  at  least  three 
types  of  symbols.  Some  of  them  are  enormously  ancient  forms  which 
seem  to  have  emerged  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  human  experience,  and 
which  have  a  kind  of  universality  which  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  appear  in  widely  separated  and  totally  unrelated  circumstances, 
cultural  and  chronological.  Others  are  sophisticated  developments 
which  have  been  quite  consciously  designed,  often  on  hterary  founda- 
tions or  with  literary  counterparts,  and  which  form  a  kind  of  direct 


communication  for  those  who  are  a  part  of  the  tradition  which  has 
produced  them.  Finally,  there  are  highly  personal  forms  of  symbolism 
which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  unique  personality  of  the 
creator  that  they  may  be  obscure  to  others  (even  to  the  creator  him- 
self) and  capable  of  interpretation  only  from  complex  psychological 
points  of  view. 

Artists  in  the  twentieth  century  have  more  and  more  abandoned 
the  literary  type  of  symbolism  which  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance,  and  which  in  a  way  reached  its  high  water  mark 
in  the  enormously  elaborate  emblems  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  when  allusions  and  historical-literary  reminiscence  played 
a  large  part  in  the  content  of  works  of  art.  Today  we  have  a  totally 
different  conception  of  content.  We  approach  the  contemporary  work 
of  art  without  the  accumulated  baggage  of  a  sign  language  which 
must  be  learned  like  a  special  kind  of  alphabet,  and  we  do  not  gen- 
erally hide  meanings  by  non-visual  associations.  If  the  work  of  art  has 
meaning,  this  is  because  such  meaning  is  contained  within  it,  not  be- 
cause it  stands  in  the  place  of  something  else,  or  because  it  brings  to 
mind  some  other  kind  of  expression.  We  may  not  understand  it,  but 
this  may  be  the  fault  of  the  spectator  rather  than  of  the  artist,  and 
perhaps  we  are  not  supposed  to.  Secrets  can  be  important  even  if 
we  cannot  solve  them.  The  fact  that  a  work  of  art  may  reveal  its 
meaning  perfectly  clearly  and  quickly  does  not  indicate  that  it  is 
necessarily  either  successful  or  important. 

Non-representational  art  clearly  offers  the  artist  the  opportunity 
to  develop  forms  which  are  more  completely  expressive  of  the  essence 
of  his  being  than  does  a  type  of  art  which  consciously  relates  itself  to 
forms  which  he  encounters  outside  of  himself.  Many  of  the  self- 
generated  forms  which  the  modem  artist  uses  are  probably  of  primary 
interest  (from  the  point  of  view  of  their  "meaning")  as  individual 
psychological  indicators.  But  we  are  also  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
primitive  symbolic  forms  scratched  by  early  man  on  the  walls  of  caves, 
which  remote  non-historical  people  all  over  the  world  have  used  in 
various  forms  of  so-called  folk  art,  are  an  increasing  part  of  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  contemporary  artist.  Is  this  an  unconscious  return 
to  the  sources  of  experience,  a  sort  of  intuitive  re-creation  of  truths 


and  convictions  which  are  unrelated  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  here  and  now? 

One  of  the  great  ancient  symbolic  forms  is  the  circle.  It  has  been 
an  awe-inspiring  form  ever  since  man  started  to  express  himself  in 
symbolic  terms,  which  means  ever  since  he  was  man.  It  may  be  an 
emblem  of  the  sun;  it  came  to  stand  for  heaven  and  for  perfection; 
often  it  means  eternity  itself.  As  the  Hindu  mandala  it  was  a  func- 
tional means  for  the  stimulation  of  contemplation  and  concentration: 
Cirlot  characterizes  it  as  "an  aid  in  inducing  certain  mental  states 
and  in  encouraging  the  spirit  to  move  forward  along  its  path  of  evolu- 
tion from  the  biological  to  the  geometric,  from  the  realm  of  corporeal 
forms  to  the  spiritual."  It  is  the  wheel  of  the  universe,  the  great 
calendar  stone  of  ancient  Mexico,  Dante's  mythic  rose.  It  is  related 
to  the  ancient  ouroboros,  the  serpent  biting  its  own  tail,  which  to  the 
Gnostics  was  symbolic  of  time  and  the  continuity  of  life.  It  surmounts 
disorder  and  satisfies  our  instinctive  longing  to  return  to  the  very 
center  of  existence.  In  Jung's  opinion,  the  mandala  is  derived  from 
dreams  and  visions  which  correspond  to  the  most  basic  religious  sym- 
bols known  to  mankind  —  symbols  which  are  known  to  have  existed 
as  far  back  as  the  Palaeolithic  Age.  From  very  ancient  times  the  circle 
was  placed  in  relationship  with  the  square  and  with  the  triangle,  and 
was  often  coordinated  with  number  symbolism.  It  is  an  expression 
of  primordial  energy. 

I  am  sure  that  few  contemporary  artists  who  build  compositions 
on  this  great  elemental  form  are  thinking  of  the  circle  in  its  historical, 
anthropological,  or  symbolic  sense,  but  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  le- 
gitimate for  the  spectator,  the  critic,  to  do  so.  While  there  were  cer- 
tainly many  periods  in  the  past  when  the  circle  was  indeed  quite 
consciously  utilized  in  intellectually  clearly  defined  symbolic  and  even 
allegorical  terms  (particularly  in  the  Orient),  there  must  also  have 
been  cases  when  it  emerged  from  the  creative  unconscious  without 
prior  evocation.  Once  we  are  aware  of  the  symbolic  values  of  art, 
all  forms,  whether  developed  as  the  result  of  conscious  wUl-power, 
or  whether  reached  by  largely  automatic  or  intuitive  activities,  have 
meaning  and  should  be  capable  of  interpretation.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  about  the  sometimes  hidden  significance  which  contempo- 
rary art  contains. 


Sometimes  the  circle  emerges  in  recent  works  with  deliberate  and 
ordered  discipline,  sometimes  it  is  free  and  informal.  It  may  be  as 
abstract  as  a  mathematical  diagram;  it  may  emerge  out  of  organic 
natural  forms.  Paul  Brach  uses  it  as  an  element  in  a  structure  of  great 
formal  distinction,  which  brings  up  the  matter  of  scale  relationships, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  confines  the  three  circles  of  his  composition 
within  a  rectangular  boundary.  It  becomes  a  monumental  kind  of 
totem,  an  arresting  signal,  in  the  great  disk  of  James  Wines.  The 
huge  target-like  concentric  circles  of  Tadasky  have  been  created,  I 
suppose,  as  a  trigger  for  pure  visual  sensation,  yet  they  remind  us, 
strangely  enough,  of  the  heavenly  spheres  as  envisaged  by  Ptolomaic 
astronomy  —  even  to  the  point  of  the  movement  of  the  primum 
mobile,  of  which  Dante  says,  "It  revolves  therein  with  so  great 
yearning  that  its  swiftness  is  scarce  to  be  comprehended." 

An  engrossing  recent  handling  of  the  theme  is  produced  by  Robert 
Indiana.  His  painting  may  be  taken,  at  one  level,  as  simply  an 
aesthetic  development  of  the  kind  of  visual  stimulus  with  which 
modern  industrial  activities  have  surrounded  us  —  signs,  labels,  the 
shock  of  raw,  undifferentiated  color.  But  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
circle  and  number  calls  up  a  whole  different  range  of  ideas.  Listen 
to  some  of  the  meanings  which  the  num.ber  five  had  in  ancient  times : 
it  is  symboUc  of  man,  of  health  and  dove;  it  is  the  four  limbs  of  the 
body  plus  the  head;  the  four  fingers  plus  the  thumb;  the  union  of 
the  principal  of  Heaven  (three)  with  that  of  the  Magna  Mater 
(two).  It  occurs  often  in  nature,  and  corresponds  to  the  organic 
fullness  of  life;  it  has  a  certain  erotic  overtone.  Are  not  many  of 
these  ideas  reflected  in  the  words  within  the  pentagon?  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  Indiana  was  thinking  about  any  of  these  associations,  but 
these  are  things  which  have  been  flowing  through  human  conscious- 
ness for  a  very  long  time,  and  he  may  have  expressed  more  than  he 
consciously  aimed  at  in  his  work.  His  creation  is  more  than  an  ar- 
resting signpost:  it  certainly  has  symbolic  values  as  well  as  its  own 
strong  formal  character. 

Quite  different  are  the  free-flowing,  almost  mandala-like  forms 
which  appear  in  certain  other  works.  The  same  great  inclusive  shape 
may  suggest  other  aspects  of  its  character  when  it  responds  to  change, 
when  it  is  influenced  by  pressures  or  tensions  or  boundless  space.    It 


may  assume  bold,  rhythmic  qualities,  as  in  the  painting  of  James 
Brooks;  or  suggest  swift  intuitive  upsurgings,  as  does  Robert  Mother- 
well, with  his  suggestion  of  planets  and  horizons.  It  may  seem  to 
acquire  not  only  the  antiquity  of  symbolic  form  of  many  of  the  works 
mentioned,  but  actual  and  almost  archaeological  character  in  the 
painting  by  Jose  Antonio  Fernandez-Muro,  which  seems  to  introduce 
inscriptions  in  a  forgotten  language,  an  arcane  runic  but  still  curiously 
communicative  kind  of  hidden  message.  It  appears  in  the  work  of 
Frank  Hamilton  in  relationship  with  the  symbolic  triangle.  Charles 
Frazier  uses  the  full  three-dimensional  sphere,  and  creates  a  strange 
imago  mundi  as  a  few  isolated  descriptive  forms  take  their  place  in 
the  suggested  immensity  of  the  whole. 

Illuminating  as  the  symbolic  approach  to  contemporary  art  may 
be,  it  is  also  a  dangerous  one  and  may  undermine  our  whole  attitude 
toward  art.  The  danger  is  that  we  may  find  ourselves  interested  in 
everything  about  a  work  of  art  except  its  quality  as  art.  Once  we  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  everything  about  a  work  of  art  has  some  kind 
of  significance  and  some  kind  of  explanation  —  as  revelation  of  per- 
sonal psychological  character  of  the  creator,  as  either  conscious  or 
unconscious  expression  of  total  social  underpinning,  as  functional  ob- 
ject for  some  specific  use,  as  an  example  of  inherent  qualities  within 
the  medium  in  which  it  is  achieved  —  we  can  all  too  easily  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  criticism  is  primarily  concerned  with  qualitative 
judgments.  The  problem  is  confounded  because  of  our  concern  today 
with  novelty  for  its  ov/n  sake,  for  new  ways  of  handling  materials  or 
new  ways  of  visualizing  and  thinking.  The  combination  of  a  prob- 
ably exaggerated  respect  for  novelty,  and  the  awareness  of  the  almost 
totally  symbolic  character  of  art  which  comes  primarily  from  within 
the  individual  being  of  the  creative  personality,  has  made  us  all  too 
often  neglectful  or  wary  of  looking  at  art  first  of  all  as  art. 

The  natural  form  which  is  closest  to  man  is  man  himself,  and  his 
image  has  been  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  artist  from  the  begin- 
ning. There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  last  few  years  about  the  "re- 
emergence  of  the  human  image,"  and  it  is  true  that  several  artists 
who  were  once  known  primarily  for  highly  abstract  work  have  dis- 
covered that  the  human  figure  remains  a  potent  symbol  for  the  ex- 
pression of  meaning.   There  are  more  abstract  works  in  the  present 


exhibition  than  there  are  works  which  are  representational,  but  there 
must  be  about  thirty  paintings  and  sculptures  which  deal  with  the 
human  image  in  one  way  or  another,  and  these  indicate  an  expansive 
range  of  possibilities.  It  is  possible  that  this  tendency  has  been  given 
added  stimulus  by  a  specific  tragic  public  event.  At  any  rate,  a  large 
number  of  works  of  art  have  been  produced  which  represent  in  one 
way  or  another  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

There  is  almost  nothing  left  of  the  portrait-like  representation  of 
the  specific  individual  (indeed,  serious  portrait  painting  is  perhaps 
the  great  lost  art  of  our  times),  but  almost  every  other  way  of  manip- 
ulating the  human  image  is  encountered.  On  the  whole,  the  image- 
maker  of  our  times  seems  to  be  more  interested  in  the  sensations  of 
organic  existence,  often  with  a  strong  sense  of  interrelationships  with 
other  aspects  of  the  surrounding  world,  than  with  external  physical 
appearance  for  its  own  sake.  Structure  is  generally  more  important 
than  surface,  relationships  between  form  and  movement  and  space 
more  important  than  descriptive  detail,  interior  more  significant  than 
exterior.  These  are  not,  of  course,  preoccupations  which  are  new  to 
the  artists  of  our  times.  A  painter  like  Earl  Kerkam,  with  his  power 
of  expressing  the  stately  architecture  of  the  head,  is  working  in  a  rich 
tradition  which  goes  back  through  Cezanne  to  classic  sources.  The 
supple  and  expressive  figure  style  oi  Isabel  Bishop  brings  to  mind 
some  of  the  great  Renaissance  masters,  but  at  the  same  time  sub- 
merges the  figure  in  delicate  color  notes  which  seem  to  extend  its 
personality  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  kind  of  disciplined 
observation  which  has  not  often  been  encountered  in  the  highly 
personalized  painting  of  our  times  is  seen  in  the  work  of  Philip  Pearl- 
stein,  who  focuses  upon  the  body  as  a  material  object  and  avoids  any 
trace  of  romantic  attachment.  He  thus  takes  a  step  toward  the  heroic 
which  is  one  of  the  significant  tendencies  of  our  times,  though  he 
takes  it  in  an  impersond  fashion.  Leon  Golub,  on  the  other  hand, 
combines  the  monumental  grandeur  of  the  heroic  dimension  with  a 
strange  pathos  of  destruction  and  suggested  decay  —  a  kind  of  rend- 
ing apart  of  eternal  values.  It  is  an  amalgam  which  seems  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  a  period  in  which  ancient  values  fall  apart  as  new 
ones  seek  to  establish  themselves,  and  it  achieves  unexpected  symbolic 
stature. 


Artists  now  generally  shy  away  from  overt  propagandistic  state- 
ments, but  often  reflect  a  strong  sense  of  awareness  and  even  respon- 
sibility in  the  face  of  the  social  situation  we  now  encounter.  Indeed, 
one  way  of  understanding  what  goes  on  around  us  is  to  look  within. 
A  striking  aphorism  in  Dag  Hammarskjold's  recently  published  Mark- 
ings says,  "The  more  faithfully  you  listen  to  the  voice  within  you,  the 
better  you  will  hear  what  is  sounding  outside.  And  only  he  who  listens 
can  speak."  This  awareness  of  externals  may  be  developed  in  the 
highly  patterned  statements  of  Robert  Gwathmey,  firmly  discipHned 
and  even  rigidly  controlled;  or  it  may  startle  us  by  unexpected  con- 
trasts, as  in  the  hurrying  crowds  painted  by  Robert  Birmelin,  where 
sharply  described  details  are  placed  side  by  side  with  faceless  figures 
—  the  great  blank  submerged  human  personality  of  the  contemporary 
city.  The  individual  seems  to  slip  back  and  forth  between  specific  defi- 
nition and  anonymity.  Carroll  Cloar  at  first  glance  is  more  specifically 
illustrative,  but  the  concealed  personaHty  of  his  figures  (their  backs 
turned  ostentatiously  toward  us,  a  suggestion  of  transparency),  as 
well  as  the  emphatic  insistence  upon  the  small  parts  of  larger  wholes, 
carry  his  picture  beyond  the  incidental  and  set  up  a  kind  of  chain 
reaction  of  suggestions  and  associations. 

Or,  again,  the  figure  may  interest  the  artist  primarily  because  of 
its  part  in  the  world  of  nature,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  human 
individual  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  whole  vast  proHferating  life 
force  which  permeates  all  matter,  organic  and  inorganic.  No  one  has 
suggested  this  more  richly  than  Elmer  BischofT,  with  a  kind  of  tumul- 
tuous romanticism  in  which  wind  and  wave  and  rocky  structures 
seem  to  share  with  the  human  image  a  dynamic  and  evolving  exist- 
ence. Everything  pulses  with  insistent  beat.  More  intimate,  though 
related  to  the  same  basic  theme,  is  the  painting  by  Morton  Kaish, 
with  its  enveloping  sumptuous  fiower-hfe,  which  engulfs  and  subsumes 
the  human  structure  into  the  proHferating  richness  of  the  mingled 
world  of  plant  and  sun.  There  is  something  healthy  and  invigorating 
in  once  more  seeing  man  as  part  of  the  growing  physical  universe,  as 
in  the  sun-drenched  figures  of  Stefano  Gusumano.  We  seem  to  live 
more  completely,  to  break  through  the  dimensions  of  our  own  small 
physical  boundaries  as  well  as  the  large  ones  which  have  been  claimed 
and  created  by  the  human  mind,  when  we  feel  ourselves  a  part  of  the 


continuing  process  of  the  physical  universe,  when  nature  is  not  a 
setting  or  a  background  but  rather  a  partner  and  a  source.  It  is  this 
unity  between  man  and  nature  which  gives  particular  power  and 
richness  to  the  painting  of  John  Thomas,  in  which  a  totally  man-like 
activity  yet  becomes  part  of  universal  organic  life. 

The  image  of  man  may  be  related  to  the  surrounding  physical 
universe  in  other  ways  as  well.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  man  within 
a  spatial  setting,  or  in  a  descriptive  landscape  environment,  in  order 
to  make  him  part  of  the  larger  universe.  Long  ago  the  Hindu  sculp- 
tors developed  an  interesting  technique  of  suggesting  that  the  inhala- 
tion of  breath  brought  the  whole  world  of  unlimited  space  within  the 
actual  physical  body  itself  (inbreath,  or  prana),  thus  subtly  changing 
the  expected  massiveness  of  the  structural  body  into  a  kind  of  surface 
which  was  almost  floating,  in  spite  of  frequently  monumental  propor- 
tions. It  is  interesting  to  see  this  method  emerge  (quite  independently, 
I  am  sure)  in  certain  recent  works.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  strangely  disturbing  images  of  Frank  Gallo,  in  which 
a  kind  of  expanding  interior  space  creates  forms  of  peculiar  resilience 
and  buoyancy.  It  makes  it  possible  for  a  sculptor  like  Richard  Boyce 
to  float  successfully  a  form  of  impressively  monumental  dimensions  in 
a  way  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  Indian  Yaksis.  Space  here  is 
not  merely  a  setting,  a  background,  an  environment  —  but  contained 
within  the  figure,  sometimes  breaking  and  penetrating  it  —  but,  as  in 
the  two  examples  just  mentioned,  also  invading  and  sustaining  it 
within  its  own  interior  fabric. 

Other  human  images  strike  us  first  of  all  as  more  obvious  symbols, 
or  as  parts  of  ritual  actions.  David  Aronson's  striding  priest,  small  in 
scale  but  truly  monumental  in  impKcations,  has  a  kind  of  ancient 
authority  which  is  compelling  and  authentic.  A  remarkable  case  is 
that  of  Morris  Broderson,  who  has  developed  a  pecuharly  personal 
humanistic  imagery,  suggesting  ritualistic  observances,  uniting  ele- 
ments from  east  and  west,  and  creating  a  kind  of  direct  communica- 
tion seldom  encountered  in  works  of  art,  and  completely  visual  in  its 
means  —  a  deeply  expressive  use  of  action  and  gesture. 

Expressive  emphasis  or  distortion  is  often  resorted  to.  This  may 
seem  to  grow  naturally  out  of  purely  visual  attachment  to  the  form 
depicted,  as  with  PhiUp  Evergood;  it  may  seem  to  stem  from  a  more 


formal  preoccupation  with  problems  of  design,  as  with  William  King; 
it  may  be  the  result  of  an  awareness  of  external  relationships,  as  with 
Joyce  Treiman,  whose  emphatically  gesturing  figures  presuppose  in- 
creasingly complex  spatial  and  psychological  contacts.  Robert  Broder- 
son  uses  the  figure  for  a  kind  of  enigmatic  narrative;  Neal  Welliver 
for  witty  historical  reminiscence.  To  George  Cohen  the  symbolic 
figure  is  an  element  in  his  ambiguous  and  complex  handling  of  space 
and  movement,  as  it  establishes  direction,  scale,  and  distance:  it 
humanizes  in  a  remarkable  way  a  fundamentally  abstract  mode  of 
composition. 

Or  again,  the  human  image  can  be  handled  with  a  more  rigorous 
sense  of  disciphne,  and  this  strikes  us  as  being  an  increasingly  frequent 
tendency.  What  one  might  call  the  anatomical  approach  (as  opposed 
to  the  individual,  the  psychological,  the  romantic)  is  seen  in  such 
work  as  that  by  Jan  Stussy,  with  its  emphasis  upon  definition  and 
clear  boundaries.  Ronald  Grow  selects  only  portions  of  the  human 
anatomy,  but  treats  these  with  a  kind  of  elegant  and  even  precious 
respect  which  relates  him  to  the  tradition  of  the  precisionists.  It  is 
surely  not  without  significance  that  Grow  and  L1)ti  Foulkes,  another 
artist  who  stresses  control  and  strictness  in  design,  present  us  with 
anatomical  forms  deprived  of  all  indications  of  individual  personality 
—  faceless,  parts  rather  than  wholes.  The  ultimate  stage  of  this 
tendency  is  found  in  the  pseudo-scientific  medical-anatomical  charts 
of  Enrique  Castro-Cid,  one  of  a  number  of  recent  artists  who  has  dis- 
covered the  unexpected  beauty  which  lies  within  purely  functional, 
diagrammatic  types  of  representation.  All  of  these  artists  (as  well  as 
others  working  in  widely  different  fields)  open  our  eyes  to  things  out- 
side of  us,  around  us,  as  well  as  to  the  actual  elements  contained 
within  their  work. 

Finally,  there  are  those  artists  to  whom  the  human  image  remains 
an  illusion,  a  suggestion,  something  emerging  from  color,  space,  tex- 
ture, tensions,  movements  —  all  of  the  ingredients  of  the  artist's 
actions  and  manipulations.  Perhaps  it  is  the  suggestion  of  a  historic 
smile,  isolated  within  the  geometric  structure  of  a  painting  by  Miriam 
Schapiro;  or  the  nearly  obscured  faces  which  half  reveal  themselves 
from  within  the  total  fabric  of  the  work  of  John  Day;  or  the  hu- 
manistic impulse  inherent  within  the  fugitive  romanticism  of  Edward 


Stasack.  Almost  completely  abstract  work,  like  that  oi  Samuel  Adler, 
can  still  be  given  figural  structure  and  deeply  humanistic  content, 
while  Abraham  Rattner  continues  to  compose  profoundly  moving 
and  highly  personal  expressive  images. 

Many  of  these  images  involve  the  confrontation  of  man  and 
machine,  a  situation  which  has  created  one  of  the  basic  paradoxes  of 
contemporary  art.  There  seem  to  be  two  major  ways  in  which  this 
confrontation  has  affected  the  creative  spirit  of  the  artist.  One  type 
of  temperament  will  react  to  it  by  deliberately  doing  everything  which 
a  machine  does  not  do,  by  insisting  on  the  intuitive,  often  irrational, 
often  accidental  and  unexpected  things  which  machines  are  designed 
to  avoid.  The  kind  of  art  which  has  developed  out  of  the  expres- 
sionistic  tradition  is,  sometimes  consciously  but  often  unconsciously, 
insisting  above  everything  else  on  not  being  in  any  way  like  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  machine. 

But  there  is  an  almost  equally  strong  tendency  to  embrace  the 
machine  as  a  new  element  in  artistic  creation.  This  may  be  done  in 
an  interesting  variety  of  ways:  parts  of  actual  machines  may  be 
isolated  or  combined  so  that  we  see  them  as  aesthetic  rather  than  as 
functional  forms;  new  kinds  of  structures  which  use  industrial  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  fabrication  "yvhich  are  ordinarily  associated 
with  machines  are  developed;  or  other  kinds  of  artistic  raw  material 
(sometimes  of  a  rather  old-fashioned  or  conventional  type)  which 
we  are  used  to  seeing  with  all  sorts  of  personal  or  romantic  overtones 
are  presented  with  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  precisely  those  hu- 
manistic qualities  which  we  usually  associate  with  them.  There  is 
consequently  a  strain  in  contemporary  art  which  exploits  a  certain 
kind  of  restraint,  of  rigor,  which  is  a  reflection  of  the  mechanistic 
elements  in  our  culture. 

Restraint  in  art  can  be  the  result  of  discipline  controlling  intense 
feeling;  it  can  also  be  the  result  of  lack  of  feeling.  Both  of  these  char- 
acteristics are  present  in  the  art  of  our  times.  It  was  Max  Beerbohm, 
as  long  ago  as  1903,  who  said,  "The  reason  why  modem  artists  are  so 
artistic  is  that  they  are  not  overwhelmed  with  a  surplusage  of  emo- 
tions and  ideas.  They  can  practice  restraint  only  because  they  have 
little  to  restrain."   Max  was  certainly  not,  at  that  date,  talking  about 


geometric  abstractions,  but  about  fin-de-siecle  aestheticism;  however, 
the  point  he  made  can  still  be  raised. 

One  example  of  a  kind  of  very  self-conscious  restraint  which 
flourishes  at  the  present  time  is  the  efforts  some  artists  go  to  in  avoid- 
ing the  suggestion  that  the  human  hand  has  been  involved  in  the 
process  of  artistic  creation.  Artists  hke  Tom  Akawie  and  Arakawa 
and  Dominick  Di  Meo  create  striking  images  which  almost  seem  to 
be  realized  by  mechanical  means.  The  brush  stroke  disappears:  the 
artist  as  a  human  being  keeps  his  distance  from  the  work  of  art  he 
creates.  The  immaculate  constructions  of  Tony  Delap  and  Leroy 
Lamis  are  further  examples  of  this  type  of  restraint. 

It  is  inevitable  that  ours  is  an  age  of  opposites.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  artist  insists  on  his  unique  function  in  society  as  a  final  bul- 
wark of  individualism  in  the  overwhelming  collectivization  and  mech- 
anization of  our  times,  he  also  succumbs  to  the  temptation  to  resign 
all  sense  of  individuality,  to  minimize  deliberately  those  qualities  of 
humanism  which  have  been  his  most  obvious  and  outstanding  mark 
throughout  the  ages.  The  first  reaction  of  the  artist  to  the  machine 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  emulation:  he  sought  to  prove  that  he 
could  do  work  which  rivaled  that  of  the  machine,  and  the  literal,  pro- 
saic character  of  one  aspect  of  nineteenth-century  art  is  surely  the 
result  of  this  early  confrontation.  Later,  the  artist  learned  to  use  the 
machine  as  an  aid  and  as  a  material  adjunct.  It  saved  time,  it  offered 
certain  kinds  of  resources  otherwise  only  slowly  and  laboriously  created 
by  the  artist  himself,  it  opened  his  eyes  to  certain  new  realizations  of 
the  nature  of  existence  which  he  had  not  previously  been  able  to  see 
or  apprehend  for  himself.  A  final  stage  was  reached  when  the  artist 
used  machine  forms  and  machine  techniques  actually  to  create  works 
of  art,  either  by  a  process  of  transforming  actual  fragments  of  ma- 
chines into  works  of  art  by  isolating  them  or  combining  them  in  new 
ways  (as  with  Richard  Stankiewicz),  or  by  fabricating  new  forms 
which  sprang  from  an  understanding  of  machines  (as  with  Julius 
Schmidt),  even  though  they  lacked  practical  functional  value. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  art  has  no  objec- 
tive use  as  such,  and  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  work  of  art  when  its  form 
deteriorates  into  a  less  important  element  than  its  formal  aesthetic 
quality.    The  personality  or  individuality  of  the  artist  is  more  and 


more  frequently  expressed  by  the  nature  of  the  selections  he  has  made, 
and  the  combinations  he  has  effected,  rather  than  by  the  personal 
quality  which  he  has  imbedded  in  the  actual  physical  fabric  of  the 
work  itself.  Some  recent  works  fit  separately  fabricated  individual 
units  together  in  a  way  which  suggests  the  assemblage  of  machine 
parts,  or  the  solving  of  a  gigantic  puzzle,  as  with  George  Bireline  or 
George  Ortman.  Just  as  circles  and  spheres  are  forms  which  emerge 
out  of  organic  nature,  so  right  angles  and  squares  are  forms  which 
emerge  out  of  man. 

An  increasingly  insistent  characteristic  of  the  art  of  our  times  has 
been  the  mingling  of  traditional  materials,  the  use  of  novel  techniques, 
and  the  loss  of  distinction  between  art  forms.  This  is  an  experimental 
attitude  which  is  related  to  the  mechanistic  impulses  under  discussion. 
More  than  any  other  period  since  the  baroque,  ours  has  thought  of 
the  totality  of  style,  though  (paradoxically)  at  the  same  time  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  method  flourishes.  Our  obsession  with  problems  of 
space  (which  in  life,  as  in  art,  is  crucial  to  us)  has  broken  down  the 
distinct  boundaries  which  once  separated,  for  instance,  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  line  between  space  created  by  suggestion,  by  illusion, 
by  reference,  and  the  actual  manipulation  of  "raw"  space  tends  to 
vanish.  We  more  and  more  often  encounter  the  phenomenon  of  un- 
limited space:  works  which  can  function  equally  well  from  any  point 
of  view,  sculptures  like  those  of  Marisol  and  George  Segal,  which  can 
be  moved  around  in  openness  and  are  not  certainly  or  obviously  de- 
signed for  a  fixed  relationship  with  their  surroundings.  This,  too, 
suggests  a  new  kind  of  symbolic  interpretation.  We  equate  space  with 
infinity,  and  we  no  longer  have  a  clearly  defined  relationship  with  in- 
finity. Consequently,  what  more  natural  than  that  we  move  the  forms 
we  create  in  indeterminate  fashion  through  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment. This  may  be  why  traditional  formal  perspective  no  longer  seems 
an  adequate  kind  of  spatial  symbolism  to  many  artists.  The  canvas  is 
pierced  and  wounded  (as  in  the  work  of  Salvatore  Scarpitta),  and 
becomes,  not  a  place  upon  which  space  is  created,  but  a  barrier  to  be 
broken  by  activities  which  cut  their  way  from  behind  it,  and  by  actual 
objects  which  are  brutally  imposed  in  full  physical  existence  in  front 
of  it.  The  stretching  of  materials  over  three-dimensional  forms  from 
which  Robert  Courtright's  elegant  collage  is  fabricated  adds  a  kind  of 


"realism"  to  this  work  which  it  would  never  have  realized  if  it  relied 
more  completely  on  illusion.  The  old  categories  of  artistic  types  or 
classes  have  largely  disappeared. 

Pop  art  has  come  —  and  perhaps  gone?  Certainly  it  is  far  less  in 
evidence  than  was  the  case  two  years  ago ;  at  any  rate,  its  focal  center 
seems  to  have  shifted  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  What  has  been 
the  effect  of  a  movement  which  was  founded  upon  what  I  once  called 
action  without  contemplation?  In  the  long  run,  the  value  of  pop  art 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  opened  our  eyes,  as  art  has  often  done  in  the 
past,  to  aspects  of  experience  which  we  had  not  generally  thought  of 
as  providing  material  for  aesthetic  use.  Whether  the  movement  itself 
used  these  experiences  in  a  way  which  could  lead  to  valid  artistic  ex- 
pressions is  another  question. 

Pop  art  has  taken  commercially  produced  images  which  were 
created  for  mass  consumption  (comic  strips,  hamburgers,  billboards, 
and  so  on),  isolated  them  from  the  surroundings  in  which  we  ordi- 
narily see  them,  removed  their  functional  value,  often  substituted  a 
different  material  for  the  original  one,  and  usually  presented  them  to 
us  in  an  unexpectedly  monumental  scale.  The  results  are  objects  — 
things,  not  symbols.  They  do  not  stand  for  something  they  are  not, 
they  do  not  arouse  associated  values,  they  are  not  "expressive"  of  any- 
thing outside  of  themselves.  Pop  art  thus  represents  a  radically  new 
element  in  the  process  of  artistic  creation:  far  more  than  even  the 
photographic  realism  of  the  most  prosaic  phase  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  has  divested  itself  of  artistic  responsibility;  far  more  than 
the  kind  of  thinking  which  led  to  the  objet  trouve  it  has  succumbed  to 
the  mastery  of  non-humanistic  (though  man-made)  material  over  the 
human  being  as  such. 

Perhaps  its  most  positive  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  made  us 
study  with  a  new  kind  of  intensity  the  objects  we,  as  men,  have  made. 
It  has  freed  us  from  the  domination  of  a  nature  which  to  many  people 
now  seems  anachronistic. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  most  striking  development  in  the 
field  of  painting  has  been  the  emergence  of  optical  (or  retinal)  art. 
Of  course  this  is  not  new,  and  earlier  exhibitions  here  have  included 
an  occasional  example  of  such  work,  but  the  amount  which  is  now 
being  produced  (and  purchased  by  those  collectors  who  follow  the 


dictates  of  fashion)  is  formidable.  And  it  is  indeed  fascinating.  These 
works  are  generally  geometric,  or  predominandy  severely  discipUned 
patterns,  in  which  color  vibrations  are  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  after- 
images and  apparent  motions  are  stimulated.  No  doubt  there  are 
perfectly  accepted  scientific  explanations  for  the  effects  which  such 
patterns  achieve,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  artists  who  are  ex- 
ploiting them  are  doing  so  by  trial  and  error  rather  than  by  formula. 
Other  examples  may  be  limited  to  black  and  white,  but  with  suggested 
spatial  distortions  which  create  a  sense  of  moving  depth  by  means 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  conventional  perspective  or  with  atmos- 
pheric illusion. 

This  is  an  art  of  pure  physical  sensation,  which  does  not  exist 
outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tangible  material  object  of  which  it 
consists.  Quite  unlike  pop  art,  whose  acceptance  of  the  stuff  of  every- 
day experience  is  essential  in  creating  its  quality,  it  is  yet  like  pop  art 
in  its  deliberate  avoidance  of  any  trace  of  symbolic  language.  Our 
reactions  to  it  are  almost  purely  physical  at  this  stage,  though  I  do  not 
dismiss  the  idea  that  it  may  be  possible  to  use  a  method  growing  out 
of  it  for  more  expansive  purposes.  It  may  result  in  a  kind  of  self- 
hypnosis  and  may  lead  to  certain  sorts  of  contemplative  states.  At  the 
moment,  it  strikes  us  as  representing  an  early  phase  of  what  may  be  a 
major  development.  The  jolting  color  relationships  of  Julian  Stan- 
czak,  the  unexpected  colored  after-images  of  such  an  artist  in  black 
and  white  as  Bill  Komodore,  the  spinning  activity  of  Tadasky's  huge 
circles,  are  all  examples  of  the  new  tendency.  It  is  an  art  which  is  im- 
personal, highly  controlled,  highly  calculated.  The  emotion  which  it 
arouses  is  entirely  within  the  physical  being  of  the  spectator.  It  is  the 
most  recent  example  we  have  of  the  way  in  which  we  force  the  spec- 
tator to  take  over  some  of  the  activities  which  were  once  assumed  to 
be  the  artist's  prerogative. 

Allen  S.  Weller 
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MOTHERWELL  Robert  Motherwell,  Indian  Summer,   1962-1964.    Oil  on  canvas,  70x63. 

,      ^  Lent  by  Mr.  Robert  Motherwell,  New  York.     (1949,    1950,    1951,    1952, 

^  ^-^    "^  Robert  Motherwell  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Washington,  in   1915.    He 

studied  at  Stanford  University  where  he  received  an  A.B.  degree  in  1937; 

-    ••         -  .  at   Harvard   University;    at  the  University   of  Grenoble,   France;   and   at 

Columbia   University.     Mr.    Motherwell    has    taught    at    Hunter   College, 

: :         ■ .  New  York;   at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia;   and  he   is 

presently  the  visiting  critic  at  Columbia  University.    He  lives  and  works 

■  ..  ...  in  New  York  and  Provincetown,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Motherwell  was  the  recipient  of  an  award  from  The  Solomon  R. 

Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,   1964.    Special  exhibitions  of  his  work 

."    .•    ■  have  been  held  at  the  Art  of  This  Century  Gallery,  New  York,    1944; 

.-■  •  '  Chicago  Arts  Club,    1946;   Samuel   M.   Kootz  Gallery,   Inc.,   New  York, 

.     ■  •.    .■-        "  .  -  1946,  1947,  1949,  1952;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1946;  Oberlin  Col- 

■     \:   .    ■-   .  -  "■      ■      ■  lege,  Ohio,  1953;  Sidney  Janis  Gallery,  New  York,  1957,  1959,  1961,  1962; 

,.-.  Bennington    College,    Vermont,    1959;    Galerie    Berggruen,    Paris,    1961; 

■:    .        -  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1961;  Galerie  der  Spiegel, 

,■  .    ■  Cologne,    1962;    Pasadena   Art  Museum,    1962;    Galleria   Odyssia,   Rome, 

■-i,    ^     ■■  .  -    •       .  .    1962;    Massachusetts   Institute   of   Technology,    Cambridge,    1963;    Smith 

'    :'       .J"'  '   J"  College,    Northampton,    Massachusetts,    1963;    The   Museum    of   Modern 

S'-    ■■■    .--  '      ■  Art,    New    York,    1965-1966;    The    Phillips    Gallery,    Washington,    D.C., 

'1    ^    ■:'■    ""■^.-      .  1965. 

J  ■  .  _   "7.  •      Mr.   MotherwelPs  work  has   been   shown   in   many   group   exhibitions 

.\      ■     ■     -".   ■  including  those  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,    1949-1953,    1955; 

'    -      .  ■■.    ■         .        Museu   de  Arte  Moderna  de   Sao  Paulo,   Brazil,    1951,    1953;    in  Kassel, 

.;.     "'  Germany,    1959,    1964;  at  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 

-■'    "     •  burgh,   1961,   1964;  Tate  Gallery,  London,   1964;  The  Solomon  R.  Gug- 

.-\^    .         _       -;  genheim  Museum,  New  Yprk,  1964. 

-.-.  "^'   .    :;:/-'■    "        ■'  His  work   is   in  the   collections   of   the   Addison   Gallery   of   American 

'-■"'  _-  .       "         Art,  Andover,  Massachusetts;  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Bennington 

^     _  College,  Bennington,  Vermont;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Har- 

-  ■  ■    .  vard    University,     Cambridge,    Massachusetts;    Krannert    Art    Museum, 

University    of    Illinois,    Champaign;    The    Cleveland    Museum    of    Art; 
Blondon  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Houston;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  University  of  Minnesota, 
'■.  Minneapolis;  Yale  University,  New  Haven;  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 

—  -  University,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;   Smith  Col- 

lege,  Northampton,   Massachusetts;    Norton  Gallery  and   School   of   Art, 

-^    ..  West  Palm  Beach;  Brown  University,   Providence,  Rhode  Island;   North 

•    "  Carolina   Museum    of   Art,    Raleigh;    Museu   de   Arte   Moderna,    Rio    de 

Janeiro;  Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  Tel  Aviv  Art  Museum,  Israel; 

..•:     .  The   Art   Gallery   of   Toronto;    Peggy   Guggenheim    Foundation,    \'enice; 

/       .  .  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 


Helen  Frankenthaler,  Center  Break,  1963.  Oil 
on  canvas,  38%  x  57.  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery, 
New  York.  (1959,  1963) 

Helen  Frankenthaler  was  born  in  New  York, 
New  York,  in  1928.  She  studied  at  Bennington 
College,  Bennington,  Vermont,  where  she  re- 
ceived a  B.A.  degree.  She  has  taught  at  New 
York  University.    She  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  Frankenthaler  was  the  recipient  of  an 
award  from  the  I  Biennale  de  Paris,  1959.  Spe- 
cial exhibitions  of  her  work  have  been  held  at 
the  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York,  1951- 
1958;  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York, 
1959-1963;  The  Jewish  Museum,  New  York, 
1960;  Everett  Ellin  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1961; 
Galerie  Lawrence,  Paris,  1961,  1963;  Bennington 
College,  Bennington,  Vermont,  1962;  Galleria 
dell'Ariete,  Milan,  1962;  Kasimin  Gallery,  Lon- 
don, 1964. 

Her  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  1955,  1958,  1961,  1964;  Whitney 
Museum    of    American    Art,    New    York,     1958, 


1963;  in  Kassel,  Germany,  1959;  Paris,  France, 
1959;  Tokyo,  Japan,  1959;  at  the  Columbus 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Ohio,  1960;  The  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  1961; 
Seattle  World's  Fair,  1962;  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  1959,  1963;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, 1963;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1963; 
The  Washington  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1963;  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
1964;  the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  1964;  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum,  1964;  The  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  New  York,  1964;  New  York 
World's  Fair,  1964;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1964;  Rose  Art 
Museum,  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mas- 
sachusetts,  1964. 

Miss  Frankenthaler's  work  is  in  the  collections 
of  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  Milwaukee  Art  Cen- 
ter; The  Newark  Museum;  Yale  University,  New 
Haven;  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 


FRANKENTHALER 
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HARTMAN 


V, 


Robert  Hartman,  Suspension,  1963.  Acrylic  on 
canvas,  70  x  56.    Comara  Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Hartman  was  born  in  Sharon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1926.  He  has  studied  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  where  he  received  B.F.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees;  at  the  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Cen- 
ter with  Vytlacil,  Sander,  and  Woelffer;  and  at 
The  Brooklyn  Museum  Art  School.  He  teaches 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and 
lives  in  Oakland,  California. 

Mr.  Hartman  has  received  awards  from  the 
Tucson  Art  Center,  1952,  1957;  School  of  the 
Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown, 
1955;  and  the  Art  Center  in  La  Jolla,  1962. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  The  Roswell  Museum  and  Art  Center,  Ros- 
well,  New  Mexico,  1957;  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno,  1958;  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1961;  Comara  Gallcr>',  Los  Angeles,  1963,  1965; 
Richmond  Art  Center,  Richmond,  California, 
1963;  Berkeley  Gallery,  Berkeley,  California, 
1965. 

I 


His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  1953,  1955; 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Art,  Hartford,  1954; 
Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1956,  1957;  School 
of  the  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngs- 
town, 1957;  Bolles  Gallery,  San  Francisco,  1959; 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1960;  The  Den- 
ver Art  Aiuseum,  1961,  1962;  Richmond  Art 
Center,  California,  1961,  1962;  Art  Center  in 
La  Jolla,  1962;  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1963;  San  Francisco 
Art  Institute,  1964;  Brandeis  University,  Wal- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  1964-1965;  The  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  Ne\v'  York. 

Mr.  Hartman's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
the  California  Savings  and  Loan,  Los  Angeles; 
The  Roswell  Museum  and  Art  Center,  Roswell, 
New  Mexico;  Southern  Arizona  Bank,  Tucson; 
Tucson  Public  School  System;  Butler  Institute 
of  American  Art,  Youngstown;  and  in  pri\-ate 
collections  in  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Phoenix,  Roswell,  and  Tucson. 


FEITELSON 


Lorser  Feitelson,  Hard-Edge  Line  Painting,  1964. 
Oil  and  enamel  on  canvas,  65  x  50.  Ankrum 
Gallery,  Los  Angeles.    (1949,   1950,   1951) 

"The  Untitled  painting  {dated  June  21,  1964) 
represents  my  recent  tendency  in  hard-edged 
line  and  area  painting. 

"My  attitude  remains  that  of  the  classicist  — 
to  construct  a  painting  in  which  every  step  is 
deliberated  and  critically  pondered. 

"Many  aspects  of  my  Untitled  painting  are 
directly  related  to  my  'Magical-forms'  of  the 
1940"s;  to  the  color-tensions  of  my  stripe-paint- 
ings of  the  1950's;  to  the  spatial  tensions  and 
ambiguities  of  the  'Magical  Space-forms"  of  the 
same  period;  and  to  the  linear  dynamics  of  my 
recent  work.  As  always,  I  endeavor  to  create 
the  'monumental.'  " 

Lorser  Feitelson  was  born  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  in  1898.  He  has  studied  and  worked 
in  New  York  and  Paris.  He  has  taught  at  the 
Art  Center  School  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
and  lives  in  Los  xA.ngeles. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Feitelson"s  work 
have  been  held  at  the  Daniels  Gallerv,  New 
York,  c.  1924;  The  Fine  Arts  Gallery  'of  San 
Diego,  c.  1928;  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1928,  1929;  Los  An- 
geles County  Museum,  1929,  1944;  San  Francisco 


Museum  of  Art,  1944;  Pasadena  Art  Museum, 
1952;  Marion  Koogler  McNay  Institute,  San 
Antonio,  1955;  Scripps  College,  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia, 1958;  Paul  Rivas  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
1959,  1960,  1961,  1962;  Long  Beach  Museum  of 
Art,  1962;  Ankrum  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1962, 
1964;  Chapman  College,  Orange,  California, 
1963^ 

Mr.  Feitelson"s  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1936,  1937; 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1936;  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  1947;  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  1950,  1951,  1952;  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1953;  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art,  New  York,  1955,  1962; 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1955;  Institute  of  Contem- 
porary Arts,  London,  1959;  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  1959;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art, 
1959;  in  Australia,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  1961;  at 
the  Anion  Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art,  Fort 
Worth,  1962;  Pavilion,  Balboa,  California,  1964; 
Long  Beach  Museum  of  Art,  1964. 

His    work    is    in    the    collections    of    the    Long 
Beach  Museum  of  Art;  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum;  The   Brooklyn  Museum,   The   Museum   of  j 
Modern  Art,  New  York;   San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Art;   and  in  many  private  collections. 


CHIMES 


'^ 


Thomas  Chimes,  Baroque,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas, 
32x36.    Bodley  Gallery,  New  York. 

"I  believe  that  art  is  a  means  to  an  end  other 
than  itself.  But  I  am  unable  to  see  what  that 
end  might  be.  I  can  call  it  God,  but  I  am  simply 
saying  that  it  is  incomprehensible.  Perhaps  I 
mean  by  this  that  there  can  be  no  end,  that 
means  beget  means  and  that  only  art  exists."' 

Thomas  Chimes  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1921.  He  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York.  He  has  taught  at 
the  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  presently  lives  in  Philadelphia. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  the  Avant  Garde  Gallery  and  Bodley  Gallery, 
New  York.  His  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Avant  Garde  Gallery,  Bodley 
Gallery,  and  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chimes's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Larry  Aldrich,  Mr.  Walter  Bareiss,  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Barr,  Mr.  Armand  Bartos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Braun,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Miss 
Betty  Parsons,  New  York;  Mr.  G.  David  Thomp- 
son,  Pittsburgh;   Mr.   Arne   Ekstrom;   and  others. 
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CASTRO-CID 


Enrique  Castro-Cid,  Sylvia's  Invention,  1963. 
Oil  and  collage  on  canvas,  50  x  60.  Richard 
Feigen    Gallery,    Chicago,    Illinois;    New    York, 

N.Y. 

''Sylvia's  Invention  is  a  result  of  the  Second 
Industrial  Revolution.  The  machine  imitating 
organic  functions.  The  descriptions  do  not  have 
any  connotations.  All  of  the  descriptions  have 
truthful  values  indigenous  to  the  painting  itself 
—  but  none  in  any  other  context." 

Enrique  Castro-Cid  was  born  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1937.  He  attended  the  Escuela  de 
Bellas  Artes,  Universidad  de  Chile,  Santiago, 
from  1957  to  1959.  In  1962  he  received  a  schol- 
arship from  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  in  1964  a  fellowship  from  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation.  Mr.  Castro- 
Cid  has  taught  at  the  Escuela  de  Bellas  Artes, 
Universidad  de  Chile,  Santiago.  He  lives  in 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  La  Livertad  Gallery,  Santiago,  1960;  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  1961; 
Feigen-Herbert  Gallery,  New  York,  1963; 
Richard  Feigen  Gallery,  Chicago,  1964;  Feigen- 
Palmcr  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1964. 

Enrique  Castro-Cid's  work  has  been  included 
in  group  exhibitions  in  Japan,  1959;  at  the 
Galeria  de  Arte  Contemporaneo,  Caracas,  1960; 
Arte  de  America  y  Espaiia,  Mexico,  1963;  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Arts,  Washington,  D.C., 
1963;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1964;  and  at  the  Byron  Gallery,  New 
York. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Billy  Wilder,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Armand  G.  Erpf, 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Patter- 
son, The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Warren  Tremaine,  Santa  Barbara; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mayer,  Winnetka. 


Bill  Komodore,  Gondisapur,  1964.  Liquitex  on 
canvas,  75  x  70.  Howard  Wise  Gallery,  New 
York. 

"One  experience  has  moved  me  more  than  any 
other:  the  fantastic  monstrous  life  that  is  the 
city  itself.  From  visual  impact  to  tragedy  the 
city  possesses  all  to  the  point  where  Art  itself 
becomes  an  unnecessary  little  ornament.  The 
city  was  a  spiritual  experience  I  found  lacking 
in  most  Art  I  saw,  including  my  own. 

"Finally  I  wanted  to  do  only  one  thing:  can- 
vases so  alive  that  they  were  life  itself.  This 
painting  through  its  uncompromising  insistence 
stands  for  exactly  what  it  is:  a  monstrous  mo- 
notony giving  off  a  Leviathan  radiation  that 
encompasses  space  and  the  onlooker  and  lives 
on  scarred  in  the  mind's  eye. 

"Colors  are  borrowed  from  all  around  and 
locked  in  little  ever  changing  waves.  Near  a 
wall  of  blue  the  little  waves  would  turn  orange. 
The  painting  had  the  same  repulsion  I  feel  in 
the  city,  the  same  anti-quality  which  creates  the 
experience  that  moves  me." 

Bill  Komodore  was  born  in  Athens,  Greece,  in 
1932.  He  became  a  United  States  citizen  in 
1947.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1955  from 
The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Or- 
leans, attended  The  Hans  Hofmann  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  Provincetown,  in  1956,  and  received 
an  M.F.A.  degree  from  the  Newcomb  College  of 
The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  in  1957. 
In  1956  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  Carnegie 
Scholarship.  Mr.  Komodore  began  his  own 
school  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  but  also  has 
taught  at  The  Commercial  Art  School,  Dallas, 
and  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
St.  Augustine.    He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Komodore  was  the  recipient  of  a  Bausch 
and  Lomb  Science  award,  1950,  and  an  award 
from  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston,  1959. 
His  work  has  been  included  in  exhibitions  at  the 
Chrysler  Art  Museum,  Provincetown,  1958; 
Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas,  1961. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burton  Tremaine,  Meriden,  Connecticut;  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Hilles,  New  Haven. 


KOMODORE 
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Erie  Loran,  Imago  in  Reds,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas, 
72  X  52.  Lent  by  Erie  Loran,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Berkeley,  California.    (1949,  1952,  1953,  1963) 

Erie  Loran  \vas  born  in  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, in  1905.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  at  The  Minneapolis 
School  of  Art  with  Cameron  Booth;  and  with 
Hans  Hofmann.  He  teaches  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  and  lives  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Loran  has  won  the  Paris  Prize  from  the 
Chaloner  Foundation,  New  York,  1926;  and 
awards  from  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art, 
1944;  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  New  York,  1949; 
San  Francisco  Art  Association,  1954,  1956;  Cal- 
ifornia Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San 
Francisco,   1956,   1963. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Loran's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Kraushaar  Gallery,  New  York, 
1931;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1936,  1939, 
1944;  Artists'  Gallery,  New  York,  1938;  The 
Pasadena  Art  Museum,  1947;  Santa  Barbara  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  1947,  1950;  Hatfield  Galleries,  Los 
Angeles,  1949;  M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial  Mu- 
seum, San  Francisco,  1949,  1954,  1963;  Catherine 
Viviano  Gallery,  New  York,  1952,  1954. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 


1935;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1936-1962; 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
1937,  1941,  1944,  1948,  1951,  1952;  The  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  1938,  1943,  1944,  1946,  1948; 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
1941;  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana, 
1949,  1952,  1953,  1963;  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York,  1951-1953;  Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan, 
1953;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  1955,  1956,  1961;  Artists'  Gallery,  New 
York,  1956;  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  1956, 
1962;  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  San  Francisco,  1961-1963. 

Mr.  Loran's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The 
Denver  Art  Museum;  Utah  State  University  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science,  Logan;  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  International 
Business  Machines,  Inc.,  New  York;  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  Utah;  The  Fine  Arts 
Gallery  of  San  Diego;  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art;  the  United 
States  State  Department  and  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  in  pri- 
vate collections  in  Asheville,  Berkeley,  Dallas, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Omaha,  Phila- 
delphia, San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Sausalito. 


LORAN 


"In  the  flood  of  styles,  discoveries  and  move- 
ments in  20th  century  art  nothing  has  appeared 
that  diminishes  the  probability  that  art  is  equiva- 
lent to  religious  experience,  both  for  the  artist  and 
the  beholder.  Originally  all  art  was  intended  for 
magic  and  religious  ritual.  It  was  used  to  worship 
gods,  to  perform  miracles  in  birth  and  death  and 
to  embellish  temples  of  worship.  In  modern  times 
art  museums  have  become  the  cathedrals  of  wor- 
ship for  those  who  can  no  longer  accept  the  possi- 
bility of  a  God  or  the  orthodox  tenets  of  an 
established  faith.  Artists  now  work  for  imaginary 
cathedrals,  for  gods  that  have  no  name. 

"As  a  relief  from  the  serious  side  of  art,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  hilarity  and  cynicism  seems  to  be 
necessary,  and,  from  time  to  time,  it  can  become 
quite  fashionable,  even  appearing  to  demote  serious 
work  to  obsolescence.  High  sounding  promotion 
and  analysis  presented  in  the  form  of  scholarly 
exegesis,  makes  a  deep  impression  on  some  who  are 
important  in  the  art  world.  But  in  spite  of  many 
quick  successes  and  easy  fortunes,  serious  art  seems 
to  keep  going  at  a  steady  pace :  even  though  mone- 
tary rewards  and  public  recognition  may  be  slight. 
Humor  and  aimless  amusement  are  among  man's 
greatest  needs,  but  jokes  never  seem  to  be  enough. 
There  is  a  contemplative  side  in  man  which  ap- 
parently can  only  be  satisfied  by  art,  music  and 
literature,  or  by  religion.  A  small  group  of  highly 
discriminating  people  have,  in  recent  years,  found 
profound  satisfaction  in  the  mysteries  of  abstract 
art.  Abstraction  does  not  negate  the  continuing 
importance  of  recognizable  imagery;  it  has  differ- 
ent aims.  Recognizable  images  from  nature  can 
only  be  transformed  into  art  through  the  process  of 
abstraction  and  formal  development. 

"The  greatness  of  Renaissance  art  is  based  on  its 
profound  sense  of  form  and  abstract  design.  The 
aim  in  recent  abstract  art  has  been  to  create 
images  out  of  the  unconscious  that  have  not  been 
seen  before.  In  a  short  time  it  has  already  pro- 
duced a  hagiology  (a  list  of  saints)  among  its 
heroes  and  founders.^  These  modern  explorers  have 
disco\ered  new  areas  of  expression.  They  have 
found  the  equivalent  of  a  hierarchy  of  gods,  and 
they  have  depicted  scenes  from  the  unknown.  The 
subject  matter  lies  in  the  unconscious  which  no 
man  can  escape,  no  matter  how  he  shuns  it  or  fears 
it.  Both  art  and  religion  are  products  of  the  un- 
conscious. Abstract  art  enobles  it  and  forms  the 
basis  for  a  spiritual  life  that  requires  no  orthodox 
faith  to  sustain  it. 

"Such  ideas  have  always  been  easier  to  support 
in  connection  with  music.  Without  recognizable 
subject  matter,  a  Mozart  sonata  or  a  Beethoven 
scherzo  (recall  the  mysterious  one  from  the  Ninth 
Symphony)  provides  some  listeners  with  \-isions 
and  trances  comparable  to  those  honored  by  ortho- 
dox religious  adherents.  Painting  and  sculpture 
probably  can  never  produce  so  concrete  a  le\-ita- 
tion.  Its  value  in  daily  living  may  be  the  greater, 
since  one  can  be  comfortably  surrounded  by  it  at 
all  times,  without  being  forced  to  react  at  e\ery 
glance. 

"If  abstract  art  cannot  ultimately  fulfill  the  high 
function  of  music,  at  least  its  lessons  should  not  be 
forgotten,  the  way  a  mere  style  or  fashion  is  set 
aside  and  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude.    Abstract 

'  See  Robert  Goldwater,  "Reflections  on  the  New 
York  School,"  Quadrum  (Brussels:  1960),  No.  8, 
p.  16. 


art  will  die  if  it  becomes  mere  decoration,  mere 
theory,  mere  exercise,  mere  experiment  with  optics 
or  any  other  purely  physical  adventure.  Unless  its 
source  derives  from  the  unconscious  and  unless  its 
appeal  is  to  that  vague  but  most  fundamental  part 
in  man"s  makeup,  the  primiti\e  unconscious,  it  will 
surely  die. 

"If  pure  abstraction  ultimately  pro\"es  to  have 
been  a  mere  style  or  manifestation  of  a  momen- 
tary period  in  man's  development,  its  lessons  must 
be  understood  as  constants,  almost  equivalent  to 
the  morphology  of  plants  and  men.  Every  intelli- 
gent artist  knows  that  the  fundamental  structure, 
the  underlying  mystery  and  power  of  a  work  of 
art,  of  any  time  or  style,  lies  in  its  form..  It  is  this 
abstract  framework  which  has  a  meaning  that 
should  be  studied  and  learned  by  students,  artists, 
collectors.  It  contains  the  secrets  of  life  and  rea- 
sons for  being.  No  future  art  can  now  be  envisioned 
which  will  not  have  abstract  thought  and  design  at 
its  base.  Any  kind  of  naturalism  —  even  purely 
literary,  dadaistic  subjects  and  concepts  —  can  be 
incorporated  into  valid  artistic  expression,  if  it  is 
supported  by  the  force  and  structure  of  abstract 
elements. 

"It  becomes  painfully  ob\-ious  in  the  present  state 
of  desperate  conflict  and  confusion  in  the  art 
world  that  the  most  harmful  (detracting,  discon- 
certing, irrelevant,  etc.)  concept  ever  disseminated, 
almost  entirely  by  us  painters  and  sculptors,  is  the 
now  popular  cliche  that  line,  form  and  color  are 
the  beginning  and  end  of  great  art.  Quite  the 
contrary,  these  are  merely  the  means,  the  plastic- 
structurising  means,  for  producing  art.  Meaning- 
ful expression,  symbol,  thought  —  the  equivalents 
to  the  religious  urge  —  these  alone  can  make  of 
abstraction  a  complete  and  profound  artistic  form. 

"In  Imago  in  Reds  I  have  tried  to  infuse  a 
plastically  solid  combination  of  colors  and  forms 
with  suggestions  and  o\-ertones  of  symbol  and  psy- 
chological meaning.  Friends  have  suggested  mean- 
ings and  intentions  that  I  did  not  have,  at  least 
not  consciously,  but  so  much  the  better,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  a  painting  should  suggest  asso- 
ciations and  symbols  of  wide  range.  Fundamen- 
tally, any  symbolic  meaning  in  an  abstract  painting 
must  derive  from  the  unconscious.  Its  appeal 
should  be  to  the  emotions  of  the  onlooker,  which 
are  usually  \-ague  and  unknown.  Mere  formal 
structure  can  sometimes  be  cold  and  intellectual. 

"Twentieth  century  painting  promises  to  hold  its 
importance  in  the  museum  world  along  with  the 
great  periods  of  the  past.  It  is  probably  the  most 
exciting  and  creative  period  that  art  has  known. 
Unimagined  possibilities  for  new  creative  ap- 
proaches are  within  the  grasp  of  all  artists  who 
strive  to  be  daring  and  free.  A  disarmingly  recep- 
tive audience  is  waiting  to  "see  what  has  ne\"er 
been  done  before."  Impressionism,  Post-Impres- 
sionism, Cubism,  Surrealism,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
highly  influential  manifestations  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  new  in  20th  century  art.  The  problem  for 
the  contemporary  artist  is  whether  to  form  his 
new  image  within  the  realm  of  honest,  plastic 
creation.  The  lessons  of  abstract  form  have  taught 
us  how  to  appreciate  the  art  of  the  past,  from 
primitive  to  Renaissance,  but  the  great  temptation 
now  is  to  concentrate  on  shock  value.  The  dedi- 
cated artist  derives  his  satisfaction  from  the  slow 
progress  that  work  and  crrati\e  insight  alone  can 
give." 
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Eugene  Berman,  Le  Colonne  al  Tramonte,  1962. 
Oif  on  canvas,  38'/2  x  21Vi.  M.  Knoedler  &  Co., 
New  York.  (1948,  1949,  1950,  1955,  1963) 

"The  current  situation  of  art  does  not  provoke 
any  changes  in  my  attitude.  I  will  say,  'Every- 
body talks  too  much,'  and  I  shall  add  that  most 
of  the  talk  is  such  pretentious  nonsense  all 
around  (whether  by  the  artists  themselves,  critics 
and  other  self-appointed  arbiters  and  judges, 
who  often  have  a  most  unfortunate  and  powerful 
sway  over  current  trends  and  destinies)  that  the 
sooner  this  most  unbearable  and  harmful  gab- 
fest  would  stop,  the  better  it  would  be  in  every 
way  and  for  everybody  included!  Instead  of 
saying  with  Aldous  Huxley,  'Time  must  have  a  ' 
stop,'  I  say,  'Talk  must  have  a  stop,'  —  all  the  ' 
idiotic,  pretentious,  irresponsible  and  meaningless 
talk  which  confuses  everything  and  everybody  , 
and  which  has  been  going  on  for  ages  now! 
What  an  abuse  and  what  a  nuisance!"  ' 

Eugene    Berman   was   born   in    St.    Petersburg,  ; 
Russia,  in  1899.    He  studied  in  Russia,  Germany,  ' 
Switzerland,    France,   and   Italy.     He   received  a  j 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  * 
fellowship   in    1947   and   in    1949.    As   a   scenery; 
and   costume   designer   for  ballet   and   opera,   he  ■ 
has   executed   commissions   for  the  Metropolitan  ' 
Opera,     the     City     Center     Opera     and     Ballet 
Theatre,    New    York;    the    Theatre    de    I'Etoile, 
Paris;    Ballet   Russe   de   Monte   Carlo;    La   Scala 
Ballet,  Milan;  and  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet,  London. 
Mr.  Berman  lives  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Many  special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Berman's 
work  have  been  held,  the  most  recent  at  M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.  in  New  York  in  1963.  His 
paintings  have  been  included  in  major  group 
exhibitions  here  and  abroad.  Mr.  Bermans 
work  is  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Krannert  Art  Museum, 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign;  The  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago;  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum;  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York; 
Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton; 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne,  Paris;  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie;  City 
Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis;  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis;  Graphische  Sammlung  Albertina, 
Vienna;  The  Phillips  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.; 
as  well  as  in  many  other  public  and  private 
collections. 
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Richard  Bovce,  A  Victory,  1963.  Mexican  onyx, 
46.    The  Alan  Gallery,  NW  York.   (1955) 

"I  am  obsessed  with  the  struggle  both  for  and 
against  time,  and  so  am  concerned  with  the  en- 
during quality  of  certain  formal  ideas  and  the 
permanence  of  the  most  traditional  sculptural 
media.  Not  paradoxically,  the  same  concern  has 
involved  my  work  in  the  body  of  myth  which 
deals  with  the  changing  of  form,  and  in  the  form 
of  myth  which  changes  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  culture  in  which  it  finds  itself  recognized." 

Richard  Boyce  was  born  in  New  York,  New- 
York,  in  1920.  He  studied  painting  at  The  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  He  received 
the  James  William  Paige  Fellowship  for  painting 
and  the  Bartlett  Grant  for  sculpture.  He  has 
taught  at  The  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston;  Wellesley  College;  Boston  Univer- 
sity; University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  He 
lives  in  Los  Angeles. 

Special    exhibitions    of    Richard    Boyce's    work 


have  been  held  at  the  Boris  Mirski  Gallery, 
Boston,  1952;  The  Swetzoff  Gallery,  Boston,  1956, 
1959,  1961,  1962;  The  Zabriskie  Gallery,  New 
York,  1961;  The  Alan  Gallery,  New  York,  1963. 
His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1955;  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1960;  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York,  1963;  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
1964. 

His  paintings  arc  in  the  collections  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover;  Mr. 
Patrick  B.  McGinnis,  Boston;  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge;  Mr.  Stanley  Marcus,  Dallas; 
De  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Mr.  Fdgar 
Kaufmann,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lincoln  Kirstein,  AVhitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  Museum 
of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Provi- 
dence; Jewett  .\rts  Center,  ^Vellesley  College;  Mr. 
William  Benton,  Southport,  Connecticut. 
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Leroy  Lamis,  ^35,  1963.  Plexiglass,  12xll'/2. 
Felix  Landau  Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 

"My  work  has  something  to  do  with  perfection, 
space   and   contemplation." 

Leroy  Lamis  was  born  in  Eddyville,  Iowa,  in 
1925.  He  attended  the  New  Mexico  Highlands 
University,  Las  Vegas,  from  1949  to  1953,  and 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  from  1954  to 
1956.  Mr.  Lamis  taught  at  Cornell  College, 
Mount  \'ernon,  Iowa,  from  1956  to  1961,  and 
at  Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute,  from 
1961  to  the  present.  He  lives  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Lamis  has  received  awards  from  the  Des 
Moines  Art  Center,  1958;  First  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  1960;  Sheldon  Swope  Art  Gallery, 
Terre  Haute,  1963,  1964.  His  work  has  been  in- 
cluded in  group  exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of 
New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  1952;  Clarke  College, 
Dubuque,  1957,  1961;  Des  Moines  Art  Center, 
1958-1960;  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 


1958;  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa, 
1958;  The  Denver  Art  Museum,  1959;  Grinnell 
College,  1960;  Evansville  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1961;  Herron  Museum  of  Art,  In- 
dianapolis, 1962;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 
BufTalo,  1963;  West  Virginia  University,  Mor- 
gantown,  1963;  Scripps  College,  Claremont, 
California,  1964;  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  1964;  Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  New 
York,  1964;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  Y'ork,  1964;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York,  1965;  Jerrold  Morris  Gallery, 
Toronto,   1965. 

Mr.  Lamis'  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Knox,  Buffalo;  The  Contemporaries,  Mr. 
John  Gordon,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Mr. 
Howard  Lipman,  Mr.  Roy  R.  Neuberger, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  Mrs.  Eloise  Spaeth, 
Staempfli  Collection,  Whitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art,  New  York;  Sheldon  Swope  Art  Gallery, 
Terre  Haute. 
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George  Ortman,  Landynark,  1962.  Painted  con- 
struction, 48  X  48.  Howard  Wise  Gallery,  New- 
York. 

"Talking  about  my  painting  I  find  most  diffi- 
cult. I  have  done  many  drawings  explaining 
graphically  the  meaning  of  my  vocabulary.  The 
painting  is  my  statement. 

"This  passage  is  by  William  Butler  Yates.  It 
is  from  an  essay  called  Magic.  I  have  read  it 
hundreds  of  times,  but  each  time  I  read  it,  it 
seems  like  the  first  time: 

"  T  believe  in  the  practice  and  philosophy  of 
what  we  have  agreed  to  call  magic,  in  what  I 
must  call  the  evocation  of  spirits,  though  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are,  in  the  power  of  creating 
magical  illusions,  in  the  visions  of  truth  in  the 
depths  of  the  mind  when  the  eyes  are  closed; 
and  I  believe  in  three  doctrines,  which  have,  as 
I  think,  been  handed  down  from  early  times, 
and  been  the  foundations  of  nearly  all  magical 
practices.    These  doctrines  are  — 

( 1 )  That  the  borders  of  our  minds  are  ever 
shifting,  and  that  many  minds  can  flow 
into  one  another,  as  it  were,  and  create 
or  reveal  a  single  mind,  a  single  energy. 

(2)  That  the  borders  of  our  memories  are  as 
shifting,  and  that  our  memories  are  a  part 
of  one  great  memory,  the  memory  of 
Nature  herself. 

(3)  That  this  great  mind  and  great  memory 
can  be  evoked  by  symbols.'  (1898)" 

George  Ortman  was  born  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1926.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1947-1948;  at  Stanley  Wil- 
liam Hayter's  Atelier  17,  New  York,  1949;  at 
The  Hans  Hofmann  School  of  Fine  Arts,  New 
York,  1950-1951;  and  at  the  Academic  Andre 
Lhote,  Paris,   1950.    He  teaches  at  the  School  of 


Visual  Arts,  New  York,  and  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity.   He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Ortman's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Tanager  Gallery,  New  York, 
1954;  Wittcnborn  Gallery,  New  York,  1956; 
Stable  Gallery,  New  York,  1957,  1960;  The 
Swetzoff  Gallery,  Boston,  1961,  1962;  Howard 
Wise  Gallery,  New  York,  1962,  1963;  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey, 
1962;  David  Mirvish  Gallery,  Toronto,   1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Grand  Palais,  Paris,  1950;  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1952,  1963;  Stable 
Gallery,  New  York,  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956,  1959, 
1960,  1961;  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York, 
1957,  1959;  Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  New- 
York,  1960;  Galerie  Claude  Bernard,  Paris,  1960; 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1961,  1962;  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,   1961, 

1962,  1963;  Seattle  World's  Fair,  1962;  Stedclijk 
Museum,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  1963;  Staat- 
liche  Kunsthalle,  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  1963; 
Contemporary  Art  Association,  Houston,  1963; 
The   American    Federation    of   Arts,   New   York, 

1963,  1964;  The  Jewish  Museum,  New  York, 
1963;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New- 
York,  1963,  1964;  Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New 
York,  1963;  The  Washington  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963;  Cordier  and 
Ekstrom  Gallery,  New  York,  1964;  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,   1964. 

Mr.  Ortmans  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
De  Cordoxa  and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  Uni\ersity, 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  "\'ork; 
Michencr  Foundation,  Pipers\illc,  Pennsyhania; 
and  in  many  private  collections. 
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Reuben  Tarn,  Squall  and  Darkening,  1963.  Oil 
on  canvas,  48  x  52.  The  Alan  Gallery,  New 
York.   (1941,  1951,  1953,  1955,  1959,  1961) 

"About  my  painting,  Squall  and  Darkening  — 
seas  and  the  weather  bear  no  definitive  form 
but  that  which  I  choose  to  create  and  organize 
for  them. 

"To  deal  with  so  vast  and  nebulous  a  subject, 
I  must  function  somewhere  between  sea  light  and 
bands  of  color,  between  the  turmoil  of  wind  and 
current  out  there  and  the  graph  of  their  move- 
ment, between  the  dynamic  event  and  the  ar- 
rested image  of  it. 

"And  when  the  painting  is  finished,  I  intend 
it  to  escape  the  confines  of  the  canvas  and  to 
reach  out  to  the  experience  itself  —  to  the 
phenomenon  of  a  squall  at  sea,  the  advancing 
cloud,  the  darkening,  the  last  edges  of  light." 

Reuben  Tam  was  born  at  Kapaa  on  the  island 
of  Kauai,  Hawaii,  in  1916.  In  1937  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Hawaii  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  and  he  did 
graduate  work  there  in  1939.  He  also  studied 
at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Fran- 
cisco; the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  and 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Mr.  Tam  was 
the  recipient  of  a  fellowship  from  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Foundation  in  1948.  He  has 
taught  English  and  art  in  Hawaiian  secondary 
schools.  Currently  he  teaches  at  The  Brooklyn 
Museum  Art  School  and  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Tam  has  won  awards  from  the  Honolulu 
Academy  of  Arts,  1939,  1941;  Golden  Gate  Ex- 
hibition, San  Francisco,  1949;  The  Brooklyn 
Museum,     1952,     1958;     St.     Paul     Gallery    and 


School  of  Art,  1963.  Special  exhibitions  of  his 
work  have  been  held  in  Honolulu,  Philadelphia, 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  and  most  recently  in 
New  York  at  The  Alan  Gallery,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  1941,  1951,  1953,  1955,  1959,  1961; 
\Vhitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
1961,  1963,  1964;  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1961;  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  New  York,  1962;  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  New  York,  1963;  St.  Paul 
Gallery  and  School  of  Art,  Minnesota,  1963;  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
delphia, 1964;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh,  1964;  Colby  College,  Waterville, 
Maine,   1964. 

Mr.  Tam's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  Albright-Knox 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Krannert  Art  Museum, 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign;  Dallas  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts;  Des  Moines  Art  Center;  Fort 
Worth  Art  Center;  Honolulu  Academy  of  Art; 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library;  Massillon  Museum,  Ohio;  New- 
ark Museum  Association;  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  Inc.,  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York  Public  Library,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Pennsylvania  State 
LIniversity,  University  Park;  Munson-Williams- 
Proctor  Institute,  Utica;  Wichita  Art  Museum; 
Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown. 
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Morton  Kaish,  To  Luise,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas, 
50  X  60.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Morton  Kaish,  New  York. 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York. 

"To  say  that  one  believes  in  the  validity  of 
truth  and  beauty  and  wisdom  and  discipline  in 
art,  is  no  longer  the  simple  affair  it  has  been 
for  a  few  millennia. 

"However,  I  do,  and,  warily,  so  say." 
Morton  Kaish  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  in  1927.  He  studied  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity where  he  received  a  B.F.A.  degree;  at 
the  Academie  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere,  Paris; 
and  at  the  Instituto  d'Arte,  Florence.  While 
attending  Syracuse  University  he  received  a  Har- 
riet T.  Leavenworth  Award,  1949.  In  1949  Mr. 
Kaish  taught  at  The  Everson  Museum  of  Art, 
Syracuse.    He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 


Mr.  Kaish  was  the  recipient  of  awards  from 
The  Everson  Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse,  1950, 
and  the  American  Printmakers,  1962.  Special 
exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the 
Rochester  Memorial  Art  Galleiy,  and  the 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York,  1964.  His  work 
has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Ait,  New  York,  1953;  Man- 
hattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  New- 
York,  1955;  Instituto  Calcografio  and  Gallerie 
II  Torcoliere,  Rome,  between  1956-1958;  Barone 
Gallery,  New  York,  1959;  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  1964;  Nebraska  Art  Association,  Lin- 
cohi,  1964;  Sheldon  Memorial  Art  Galleiy,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,   1964. 

Mr.  Kaish's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Stcinc,  Nashville,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  \V.  Sarnoff,  New  York. 
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fames  Brooks,  Eala?id,  1963.  Oil  on  canvas, 
/4xl04.  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  Inc.,  New- 
York.    (1952,  1953,  1955,  1961,  1963) 

James  Brooks  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
m  1906.  He  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League 
of  New  York  and  \vith  "Wallace  Harrison.  He  has 
'.aught  at  Columbia  University,  1946-1948;  at 
Pratt  Institute,  New  York,  1947-1958;  and 
at  Yale  University,  1955-1960.  He  is  teaching  at 
Mew  College,  Sarasota,  Florida,  and  is  living  in 
Sarasota. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  received  special  awards  from 
the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1952;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1957, 
1961;  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  1962.  Special 
exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  Peridot 
Gallery,  New  York,  1950-1953;  Grace  Borgenicht 
Gallery,  New  York,  1954;  Stable  Gallery,  New 
York,  1957,  1959;  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  Inc., 
New  York,  1961,  1962,  1964. 

Mr.  Brooks's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York,  1950,  1955;  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana,  1952,  1953,  1955,  1961, 
1963;  Sidney  Janis  Gallery,  New  York,  1952;  Gal- 
erie  de  France,  Paris,  1952;  Museum  of  Art,  Car- 
negie   Institute,    Pittsburgh,     1952,     1953,     1958, 


1961,  1964;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  1954,  1961;  The  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  New  York,  1956,  1958-1959;  Museu 
de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1957;  in 
Osaka,  Japan,  1958;  Kassel,  Germany,  1959; 
Turin,  Italy,  1959;  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  1961; 
at  the  Seattle  World's  Fair,  1962;  The  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art,  1963-1964;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  1963-1964;  AV^alker  Art  Cen- 
ter, Minneapolis,  1963-1964;  ^Vhitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York,  1963-1964;  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  1963-1964. 
Mr.  Brooks's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Albright-Knox  Art  Galler)-,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts;  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford; 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston;  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Tate  Gallery,  London; 
\Valker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  The  Brooklyn 
Museum.  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh;  The  Virginia  Museum  of 
Fine  Art,  Richmond;  Brandeis  University,  Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 
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Elizabeth  Campbell,  Symphony,  1963.  Oil  on 
canvas,  42'/2x49'/2.  Lent  by  Elizabeth  Campbell, 
San  Francisco. 

"I  work  with  the  esthetics  of  space-time-form 
in  a  simple  abstract  structure,  always  and  ini- 
tially concerned  with  the  mutuantcy  of  space- 
time-form  in  an  intuitively-conceived  dynamic 
poise.  Musical  forms,  time  elements,  and  spatial 
structure  (so  cohesive  and  yet  so  expansive)  have 
been  of  significant  inspiration  to  me  in  painting." 

Elizabeth  L.  M.  Campbell  was  born  in  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa,  in  1893.  She  has  studied  with 
Alexander  Nepote  and  Earl  Rowland,  Director 
of  the  Louis  Terah  Haggin  Memorial  Galleries, 
Stockton,  California.  She  has  studied  at  Marian 
Hartwell's  School  of  Design,  San  Francisco,  and 
at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute  where  she  re- 
ceived a  one-year  scholarship.  Miss  Campbell 
was  the  recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  Montalva 
Foundation,  California.  She  teaches  privately 
and  lives  in  San  Francisco. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Miss  Campbell's  work 
have  been  held  at  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco;  the  Louis  Terah 
Haggin  Memorial  Galleries,  Stockton;  and  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 


CAMPBELL 
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l^eil  Welliver,  The  Burial  of  the  Count  Orgone, 
^963.  Oil  on  canvas,  96  x  80.  Stable  Gallery, 
Hew  York. 

"The  idea  of  a  public  art  appalls  me;  it  is 
|he  responsibility  of  the  artist  to  keep  himself 
rom  going  sane." 

Neil  Welliver  was  born  in  Millville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1929.  He  studied  at  the  Philadelphia 
::iollege  of  Art  from  1948  to  1952  and  at  Yale 
Jniversity  with  Joseph  Albers,  Burgoyne  Diller, 
,ind  James  Brooks,  1953-1954.  He  has  taught  at 
if  ale  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  the  University  of  Santo  Thomas,  Manila, 
ilepublic  of  the  Philippines.  He  lives  in  New 
leaven,  Connecticut. 


Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Welliver's  work 
have  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  1954;  Boston, 
1959;  and  in  New  York  at  the  Stable  Gallery, 
1962-1964.  His  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Stable  Galler>',  New  York, 
1958;  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  New 
York,  1959;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1962;  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  1963;  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York,  1963;  Swarthmore  College, 
Pennsylvania,  1963;  and  at  The  Baltimore  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New- 
York;  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine. 

Mr.  Welliver's  work  is  represented  in  many 
public  and  private  collections  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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George  Bireline,  Winter,  1964.  Acrylic  polymer 
on  canvas,  68  x  83'/2.  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery, 
New  York. 

George  Bireline  was  born  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  in 
1923.  He  attended  Bradley  University,  where  he 
received  a  B.A.  degree,  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  received  an  M.A. 
degree.  He  teaches  at  the  School  of  Design, 
North  Carolina  State  College,  and  lives  in 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bireline  has  received  awards  from  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh,  1957, 
1964;  the  Ford  Foundation,  1959;  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts,  Winston-Salem,  1962.  Special  exhibi- 
tions of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts,  Winston-Salem,  1962,  1964;  Andre 
Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York,  1964;  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  1950;  North  Carolina  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Raleigh,  1956,  1957,  1958,  1959, 
1961,  1963;  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art, 
Youngstown,  1958;  Atlanta  Art  Association  Gal- 
leries, 1960;  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  1960; 
Columbia  Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina,  1960; 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum,   1964. 

Mr.  Bireline's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey;  and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art, 
Raleigh. 
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Frank  O.  Hamilton,  Olema  Yellow  Four,  1962- 
1963.  Oil  on  canvas,  65  x  72.  Bolles  Gallery, 
San  Francisco. 

"Olema  Yellow  Four  is  one  in  a  series  of 
paintings  using  a  hard  edge  form  with  a  roving 
free  area  —  and  in  this  picture  — •  a  tight  color 
control  inside  the  free  area.  These  paintings 
were  strongly  influenced  by  the  rugged  landscape 
in  the  Western  area  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
a  nature  painter,  basically,  a  non-objective  nature 
painter,  although  the  object  sometimes  does  be- 
come apparent. 

"I  dislike  writing  about  painting  —  it  has  an 
inhibiting  influence.  And  to  me  Freedom  is  most 
necessary." 


Frank  Hamilton  was  born  in  Selmer,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1923.  In  1948  he  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto.  He 
has  taught  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 
He  lives  in  San  Francisco,  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  Humboldt  State  College, 
Areata,  California,  1959;  Richmond  Art  Center, 
Richmond,  California,  1959,  1964;  Main  Street 
Gallery,  Chicago,  1960;  Poindexter  Gallery,  New 
York,  1961;  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  San  Francisco,  1961,  1964;  Bolles  Gallery, 
San  Francisco,  1963,  1964;  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  1964;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis, 
1964;  The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  1964. 
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KIYOKAWA 


Taiji  Kiyokawa,  Painting  No.  SF3564,  1964.  Oil 
on  canvas,  58  x  42.  San  Francisco  Art  Center, 
San  Francisco. 

"Form  here  is  emptiness,  and  emptiness,  in- 
deed is  form. 

"What  is  form  that  is  emptiness,  what  is 
emptiness  that  is  form?" 

Taiji  Kiyokawa  was  born  in  Hamamatsu, 
Japan,  in  1919.  He  was  graduated  from  Keio 
University,  Tokyo,  in  1944,  and  has  studied  in 
France  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Kiyokawa 
has  taught  at  the  Tokyo  University  of  Arts;  Seibi 
Fine  Arts  Association,  Shingu-shi,  Japan;  and 
the  Seijo  Fine  Arts  Association,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
He  lives  in  San  Francisco,  California. 

Mr.  Kiyokawa  has  received  awards  from  Seibi- 
Shizuoka,  Tokyo,  1948;  National  Western  Mu- 
seum, Tokyo,  1950,  1959;  and  Matsuzakaya, 
Tokyo,  1951.  Numerous  special  exhibitions  of 
his  work  have  been  held,  including  those  at  the 


Shiseido  Gallery,  Tokyo,  1946;  Fujikawa  Gallery, 
Tokyo,  1961;  Matsuzakaya,  Tokyo,  1962;  Suruga- 
dai  Gallery,  Tokyo,  1962;  Zen  Center,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  1964. 

Mr.  Kiyokawa's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  the  Ueno  Fine  Art  Museum, 
Tokyo,  1946,  1947,  1949,  1950;  Seibi-Shizuoka, 
Tokyo,  1948;  National  Western  Museum,  Tokyo, 
1950;  Matsuzakaya,  Tokyo,  1951;  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  of  Kamakura,  Kanagawa-ken,  Japan, 
1955;  National  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Tokyo, 
1958;  Mitsukoshi  Gallery,  Tokyo,  1959;  Surugadai 
Gallery,  Tokyo,  1962;  XX  West  Gallery,  New 
York,  1964;  San  Francisco  Art  Center,  1964;  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San 
Francisco,  1964;  Triangle  Gallery,  San  Francisco, 
1964. 

His  work  is  represented  in  many  collections, 
including  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  International  Theatre  of  Tokyo. 


William  King,  Grown-Up,  1963.  Bronze,  79'/2. 
Perry  Dintenfass  Gallery,  New  York.  (1953, 
1955,  1957,  1963) 

"This  piece  was  made  originally  of  wax,  cloth, 
and  wood,  and  was  sent  to  Italy  to  be  cast  in 
oronze.  The  materials  and  style  were  in  large 
part  dictated  by  problems  of  transport.  I  intended 
It  to  be  an  unequivocal,  biographical  statement." 

William  King  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
n  1925.  He  attended  the  University  of  Florida, 
1942-1944;  The  Cooper  Union  School  of  Art  and 
\rchitecture,  1945-1948;  and  the  Academia  dei 
BelU  Arte,  Rome,  1949-1950.  In  1949  he  received 
1  Fulbright  award  to  Italy.  He  has  taught  at  The 
Brooklyn  Museum  Art  School  from  1948-1949 
md  from  1953  to  1964,  and  at  Central  School, 
London,  during  1952.  He  lives  in  New  York, 
NY. 

Mr.  King  has  won  awards  from  The  Cooper 
Union  School  of  Art  and  Architecture,  1948, 
1964;  an  award  in  the  Margaret  Tiffany  Blake 
Fresco  Competition,  1951;  and  a  Moorhead 
Patterson  Sculpture  Award,  1961.  Special  exhibi- 
dons  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  The  Alan 
Gallery,  New  York,  1954,  1955,  1961;  Terry 
Dintenfass  Gallery,  New  York,  1962,  1964,  1965; 
Donald  Morris  Gallery,  Detroit,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
dons  at  the  Roko  Gallery,  New  York,  1948,  1949; 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  1948;  The  Cooper 
Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration,  New 
York,  1949;  The  Downtown  Gallery,  New  York, 
1950,  1952;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1950,  1955;  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  1952,  1954,  1956,  1958,  1960,  1962,  1964; 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana,  1953, 
1955,  1957,  1963;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh,  1959;  The  Newark  Museum, 
1962;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York,  1962. 
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LIBERMAN 


Alexander  Liberman,  Blacks  Circling,  1964.  Plas- 
tic paint  on  canvas,  JSVi  x  76V2.  Betty  Parsons 
Gallery,  New  York. 

Excerpt  from  "INTERVIEW  Lawrence  Alloway 
and  Alexander  Liberman  February  1964,"  Alex- 
ander Liberman  Paintings,  exhibition  catalogue 
(Bennington  College,  Vermont:    April  1964). 

"I  think  to  paint,  or  to  be  involved  in  painting 
is  to  affirm  one's  existence,  which  has  no  validity 
without  freedom.  ^Vithin  the  realm  of  one's  can- 
vas or  sculpture  I  believe  that  the  individual  can 
sense  the  total  limits  of  freedom.  There  must  be, 
within  freedom,  always  a  notion  of  limit.  .  .  . 

"A  necessity  to  destroy  what  I  see  becomes 
operative,  which  I  feel  as  a  form  of  erasing.  I 
used  to  erase  through  geometry  and  now  I  at- 
tempt to  erase  through  quickness  and  spontaneity. 
Instead  of  the  so-called  impersonality  of  geom- 
etry, I  use  speed,  if  possible,  to  instill  the  process 
of  disconnecting  the  mind.  ...  I  have  a  feeling 
that  more  life  and  art  can  be  experienced  with 
the  so-called  accident  for  the  reason  that  we  can- 
not preconceive  life.  ^Ve  cannot  envision  all 
that's  within  us.  .  .  . 

"Some  of  these  media  that  Fm  using  on  the 
canvases  seldom  permit  correction,  so  working 
has  to  be  a  total  commitment.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  have  to  solve  in  my  own  creative  work  is 
to  arrive  at  the  point  where  the  thing  looks  like 
a  thing.  I  don't  want  to  say  it  looked  beautiful 
because  that's  not  the  question,  but  then  one  had 
to  take  one's  whole  life,  which  is  that  thing  one 
is  working  on,  and  risk  its  total  destruction  for  a 
superior  need  of  reaching  a  certain  unknown.  I 
mean  the  process  of  revelation:  the  painter  wants 
to  see  what  he  was  not  supposed  to  see,  maybe. 
One  must  risk  total  destruction  and  without  this 
risk  I  don't  think  one  can  maybe  reach  what  one 
tries  to  reach." 

Alexander  Liberman  was  born  in  Kiev,  Russia, 
in  1912.  He  studied  painting  with  Andre  Lhote, 
Paris,  from   1929  to    1931    and  architecture  with 


August  Ferret  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 
from  1930  to  1932.  From  1933  to  1937  he  was 
Art  Editor  of  VU  magazine,  and  he  became  Art 
Director  of  Vogue  magazine  in  1943.  His  work 
was  selected  for  representation  in  the  "Art  in 
America  Exhibition,"  New  York,  1961.  He  lives 
in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Liberman's  work 
have  been  presented  at  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York,  1959;  Betty  Parsons  Gallery, 
New  York,  1960,  1962,  1963,  1964;  Bennington 
College,  Bennington,  Vermont,  1964;  Robert 
Eraser  Gallery,  London,    1964. 

Mr.  Liberman's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  The  Solomon  R.  Guggen- 
heim Museum,  New  York,  1954,  1964;  Milwau- 
kee Art  Center,  1956;  in  Zurich,  1959;  at  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1961,  1962;  Arthur 
Tooth  &  Sons,  London,  1961;  David  Herbert 
Gallery,  New  York,  1961;  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo,  1962;  Helsinki  World's  Fair, 
1962;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
1962,  1964;  Whitnev  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1962,  1963;  Tokyo  Biennale,  1962; 
De  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1963;  Galerie  Claude  Bernard,  Paris, 
1963;  The  Roswell  Museum  and  Art  Center,  New 
Mexico,  1963;  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1963;  The  Washington  Gal- 
lery of  Modern  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963; 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  1964;  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum,  1964;  New  York 
World's  Fair,  1964;  Galerie  Denise  Rene,  Paris, 
1964. 

Mr.  Liberman's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover; 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago;  Tate  Gallery,  London;  Yale 
University,  New  Haven;  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Woodward  Foundation,  New 
York;  Smith  College,  Northampton;  The  AVash- 
ington  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  VVashington,  D.C. 
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Theodore  Halkin,  Lunar  Perigee,  1962.  Acrylic 
on  wood,  63  x  48.  Lent  by  the  Allan  Frumkin 
Gallery,  New  York;  Chicago. 

"I'm  interested  only  in  the  impossible.  Paint- 
ing by  its  ver)'  nature  is  abstract  —  painting's 
impossible  is  realism  —  painted  relief  is  to  extend 
from  the  world  of  the  abstract  into  the  world  of 
the  impossible  and  real  —  sculpture  is  real  and 
impossible."' 

Theodore  Halkin  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  1924.  He  studied  at  The  School  of  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  from  1946  to  1950;  at  the 
Academic  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere,  Paris;  and 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale.  Mr. 
Halkin  has  taught  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
lives  in  Chicago. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Halkin's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Allan  Frumkin  Gallery,  New 
York,  1960-1964,  and  at  the  Allan  Frumkin  Gal- 
lery, Chicago,  1962-1964.  His  work  has  been 
included  in  group  exhibitions  at  Lake  Forest 
College,  1960;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
1961,  1964;  Contemporary  Arts  Association, 
Houston,  1963. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mrs.  Harold 
Weinstein,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E. 
Hokin,  Highland  Park;  and  Mr.  Fredrick  Ossorio. 
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Thomas  Akawie,  Dr.  Strangelove,  1964.  Enamel 
on  canvas,  36  x  34.  Comara  Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Akawie  was  born  in  New  York,  New  York, 
in  1935.  He  attended  Los  Angeles  City  College 
and  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1959  and  re- 
ceived an  M.A.  degree  in  1963.  He  also  has 
studied  with  Benjamin  Bishop.  In  1963  he  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Anne  Bremer  Award  in  Art. 
Presently  Mr.  Akawie  teaches  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  and  lives  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Akawie  has  received  several  awards,  and 
special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at 
the  Contemporary  Arts  Gallery,  Berkeley,  1957; 
Comara  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1965.  His  work 
has   been   included   in   group   exhibitions    at   the 


Coronet  Louvre  Galleiy,  Los  Angeles,  1956;  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum,  1956;  Contemporary 
Arts  Gallery,  Berkeley,  1957;  Jacksons  Gallery, 
Berkeley,  1960;  The  Denver  Art  Museum,  1962; 
Richmond  Art  Center,  California,  1962,  1963, 
1964;  California  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  1962; 
Western  Washington  State  College,  Bcllingham, 
1963;  David  Stuart  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1963; 
BoUes  Gallery,  San  Francisco,  1963;  Brooks  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  1963;  Quay  Gallery,  Tiburon,  Cal- 
ifornia, 1963;  San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  1964; 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1964;  Walnut 
Creek,  California,  1964;  Berkeley  Gallery,  1965. 
Mr.  Akawie's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Robert  Hartman,  Berkeley;  Mr.  Robert  F.  Tay- 
lor, Los  Angeles;  Miss  Virginia  R.  Rosen,  New 
York;  Mr.  Henr}-  J.  Lowenstein,  San  Francisco. 
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Armando  Morales,  Seascape,  1963.  Oil  on  can- 
vas, 48  X  65.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  J. 
Kelleher,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Galeria  Bonino, 
Ltd.,  Ne\\-  York. 

'"I  did  not  inean  to  depict  an  actual  seascape 
with  that  painting,  but  rather  to  arouse  in  the 
viewer  an  emotion  similar  to  that  felt  in  the 
presence  of  the  sea.  The  sharp  contrast  of  tones, 
the  recurrent  use  of  black,  white,  gray  and  blue, 
the  horizonal  movement  of  the  composition,  the 
use  of  pitched  lines  instead  of  verticals:  alto- 
gether maybe  are  intended  to  create  a  nautical 
atmosphere.    And  that  is  it." 

Armando  Morales  was  born  in  Granada,  Nica- 
ragua, in  1927.  Between  1948  and  1953  he  at- 
tended classes  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Managua.  He  was  the  recipient  of  a  Travelling 
Grant  from  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1957;  a  John  Simon  Gug- 
genheim Memorial  Foundation  fellowship  in 
1958;  and  a  fellowship  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  Washington,  D.C.,  from  1962- 
1964.    Mr.  Morales  lives  m  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Morales  has  received  awards  in  the  II 
Biennial  of  Spanish-American  Art,  Havana, 
Cuba,  1954;  Concurso  Centroamericano  15  de 
Setiembre,  Guatemala  City,  1956;  V  Biennial, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1959;  Arte  de  America  y  Es- 
pana,  Madrid,  1963.  He  also  has  received 
awards  from  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Hous- 
ton, 1956;  the  Universidad  Nacional,  Leon,  Nic- 
aragua, 1959;  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,   1964. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  the  Instituto  de  Arte  Contemporaneo,  Lima, 
1959;  Angeleski  Gallery,  New  York,  1962;  Jer- 
rold  Morris  International  Caller)',  Toronto,  1962; 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962; 
Instituto  Panamefio  de  Arte,  Panama  City, 
1963;  Galeria  Bonino,  Ltd.,  New  York,  1964. 

Mr.  Morales'  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  the  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna 
de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1953,  1955,  1959;  in  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  1954;  Valencia,  Venezuela,  1955; 
Guatemala  City,  1956;  at  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Houston,'  1956,  1965;  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  1957;  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  1957;  Museum  of 
Art,   Carnegie   Institute,    Pittsburgh,    1958,    1962, 


1964;  Museo  de  Arte  Interamericano,  Carta- 
gena, Colombia,  1959;  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  1959;  Museo  de  Arte  Moderna,  Barran- 
quilla,  Colombia,  1960;  Birmingham  Museum  of 
Art,  1960;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  1960,  1963;  Museum  of  Art, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1961;  Theo- 
dore Lyman  Wright  Art  Center,  Beloit  College, 
^Visconsin,  1961;  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Boston,  1961;  Des  Moines  Art  Center,  1961;  The 
Lamont  Art  Gallery,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
New  Hampshire,  1961;  A. A. A.  Gallery,  Galeria 
Sudamericana,  Time-Life  Building,  New  York, 
1961;  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
1962;  Museum  of  Art,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  1962;  Davison  Art  Center,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  1962;  An- 
drew-Morris Gallery,  New  York,  1962,  1963; 
Angeleski  Gallery,  Lever  House,  New  York,  1962; 
Joslyn  Art  Museum,  Omaha,  1962;  St.  Catherine, 
Canada,  1962;  San  Diego,  California,  1962; 
Dwight  Art  Memorial,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  1962;  The  Bundy 
Art  Gallery,  Waitsfield,  Vermont,  1962;  Palm 
Beach  Art  Institute,  Norton  Gallery  and  School 
of  Art,  West  Palm  Beach,  1962;  Hospital  de 
Santa  Cruz,  Barcelona,  1963;  Palacio  de  Ex- 
posiciones  del  Retiro,  Madrid,  1963;  Palacio 
Real,  Naples,  1963;  Berlin,  Germany,  1964;  Ber- 
ner  Kunstmuseum,  Berne,  Switzerland,  1964; 
Bilbao,  Spain,  1964;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  1964;  Museo  Nacional  de  Arte  Moderno, 
Mexico  City,  1964;  Galeria  Bonino,  Ltd.,  Trinity 
School,  Washington  Square  Gallery,  New  York, 
1964;  New  York  World's  Fair,  1964;  Rome,  1964; 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  1964; 
Institute  of  Contemporarv  Arts,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1964;  J.  L.  Hudson  Gallery,  Detroit,  1965. 
Armando  Morales'  work  is  in  the  collections 
of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston; 
Museo  de  Bellas  Artes,  Caracas;  Museo  de  Arte 
Interamericano,  Cartagena,  Colombia;  The  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Houston;  Instituto  de  Cul- 
tura  Hispanica,  Madrid;  The  Solomon  R.  Gug- 
genheim Museum,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York;  Instituto  Panamefio  de  Arte,  Panama 
City;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil;  The  Bundy  Art  Gallery,  \V'aitsfield,  Ver- 
mont; Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Lobert  Frame,  Twilight  Forest,  1964.  Oil  on 
anvas,  50  x  60.  Ankrum  Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 
1957,  1961) 

"Although  subject  is  sometimes  important  to 
le,  I  am  often  intrigued  by  the  metamorphosis 
a  paint  that  takes  on  its  own  life  on  the  same 
anvas.  I  aspire  to  have  a  painting  of  mine  like  a 
lelicious  meal  for  the  eyes.  I  mean  a  surface  that 
ot  only  holds  initial  impact  but  oflFers  further 
xploration  and  discovery.  I  hope  to  make  con- 
act  with  the  sensitive  viewer  so  he  [may]  share 
he  adventure  I  had  when  I  painted  the  painting. 

relish  the  ambiguity  of  paint,  where  perhaps  a 
latch  of  blue  becomes  a  lake  or  ocean  to  one 
iewer,  to  another  it  exists  and  lives  as  a 
:ieadow,  or  just  blue  paint  to  another. 

"I  find  it  difficult  to  put  the  really  significant 
hings  about  painting  into  adequate  words. 
*aint  and  painting  are  the  artist's  language.  The 
.'ords  only  seem  superfluous  or  pompous.  For 
lyself  intuition  and  emotion  must  always  be 
iresent  in  painting.  Painting  is  joy,  a  way  of 
bowing  one's  love-affair  with  the  world,  an  act 
>f  life." 

Robert  Frame  was  born  in  San  Fernando,  Cal- 
fornia,  in  1924.  He  attended  Pasadena  City 
College,  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Pomona 
College,  Claremont,  in  1948,  and  an  M.F.A.  de- 
ree  from  Claremont  Graduate  School  and  Uni- 
ersity  Center  in  1951.  Mr.  Frame  was  the 
ecipient  of  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memo- 
ial  Foundation  fellowship  in  1957,  and  a  James 
).  Phelan  Award  in  1959.  He  has  taught  at 
'asadena  City  College  since  1953;  at  Pasadena 
Ichool  of  Fine  Arts,  1954-1958;  San  Diego  State 
'ollege,  1954;  Otis  Art  Institute  of  Los  Angeles 
^.ounty  since  1958;  and  at  the  University  of 
iouthern  California,  Los  Angeles.  He  lives  in 
'alos  Verdes,  California. 

Mr.  Frame  has  received  painting  awards  from 
he  Arizona  State  Fair,  1948,  1949;  National 
)range  Show,  1949,  1950,  1955,  1956,  1959, 
962;    The   National    Academy   of   Design,    New 

OTk,  1950;  Pasadena  Art  Museum,  1952,  1955; 
ferry  Art  Institute,  Miami,  1952;  California 
(tate  Fair,  1955,  1958;  Sierra  Madre  Invitational 
jalifornia  Exhibit,  1955;  Mira  Costa  Invita- 
ional,  1956;  Palos  Verdes  Invitational,  1957; 
vlunicipal  Art  Exhibit,  Los  Angeles,  1957,  1962, 
'963;    California    Invitational    Exhibit,    Laguna, 

;96i. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Robert  Frame's  work 
[ave  been  held  at  Lang  Galleries,  Scripps  Col- 
pge,  Claremont,  1951;  Pasadena  Art  Museum, 
'952;  Dalzell  Hatfield  Galleries,  Los  Angeles, 
954-1957;  San  Diego  State  College,  1954; 
luthermore  Galleries,  San  Francisco,  1955;  Palos 
'"erdes  Community  Arts  Association,  1958;  Es- 
her-Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1960;  Rose- 
juist  Galleries,  Tucson,  1960;  Laguna  Beach  Art 
Association,  1962;  Ankrum  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
1962,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group   exhibi- 


tions at  the  Arizona  State  Fair;  California  State 
Fair;  Lang  Galleries,  Scripps  College,  Pomona 
College,  Claremont;  Laguna  Art  Festival,  Laguna 
Beach;  Long  Beach  Museum  of  Art;  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum,  Municipal  Galleries,  Otis  Art 
Institute,  Lx)s  Angeles;  Terr)'  Art  Institute, 
Miami;  Palos  Verdes  Community  Art  Associa- 
tion; Pasadena  Art  Museum;  Phoenix  Art  Mu- 
seum; Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh; Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  Pomona;  Art 
Unlimited,  M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial  Museum, 
Ruthermore  Galleries,  San  Francisco;  San  Fran- 
cisco Museum  of  Art;  Santa  Barbara  Muscimi  of 
Art;  University  of  Illinois,  L^rbana;  Butler  Insti- 
tute of  American  Art,  Youngstown. 

Mr.  Frame's  work  is  in  many  public  and  pri- 
vate collections  including  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Caplan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony  Curtis;  Miss 
Mona  Freeman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Ham- 
burger; Mr.  Harry  Karl;  Conrad  Lester  Collec- 
tion; Lytton  Savings  Bank;  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York;  Pasadena  Art  Museum;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Casey  Robinson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Robinson. 
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Kenneth  Campbell,  Thunder  Cloud,  1963.  Lam- 
inated black  Belgian  marble,  49x18.  Grand 
Central  Moderns,  New  York. 

''Thunder  Cloud  — ■  grown  out  of  an  assem- 
blage of  stone,  my  favorite  way  of  working,  is  by 
virtue  of  a  seemingly  light  support  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  actual  weight  a  menacing  suspen- 
sion. I  don't  dislike  the  paradox  of  the  weight- 
less cloud  evoked  by  ponderous  stone  —  as  a 
force  of  nature  alights  for  one  poised  moment 
from  the  sky  above. 

''This  piece  of  sculpture  was  made  from  strips 
of  black  Belgian  marble  obtained  from  an  old 
fashioned  fireplace  mantle  cemented  together 
with  epoxy  cement  and  black  pigment  to  match 
the  color  of  the  stone.  It  was  then  shaped  into 
its  present  form.  This  process  of  working  has 
particular  advantages  —  allowing  for  construction 
as  well  as  carving  methods  in  the  evolution  of 
the  work." 

Kenneth  Campbell  was  born  in  West  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  in  1913.  He  has  studied  at  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Boston;  the  Na- 
tional Academy  School  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York; 
and  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York.  He 
has  taught  at  Studio  Five,  Boston  and  Province- 
town;  the  Erskine  School,  Boston;  and  the  Silver- 
mine  Guild  School  of  Art,  New  Canaan.  Pres- 
ently he  teaches  at  Queens  College,  Flushing, 
and  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  the  recipient  of  awards 
from  the  Longview  Foundation,  New  York,  1962; 
the  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists,  New  Canaan, 
1963;  the  Ford  Foundation,  1963,  1964.  Special 
exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the 
Camino  Gallery,  New  York,  1960;  Grand  Cen- 
tral Moderns,  New  York,  1962,  1963;  New  York 
World's  Fair,  1964;  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New 
York,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Stable  Gallery,  New  York,  1960; 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
1961,  1963;  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists,  New 
Canaan,  1963;  Lever  House,  New  York,  1963, 
1964;  St.  Marks,  New  York,  1963;  The  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  1964;  Audubon  Artists,  New 
York,  1964;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1964. 

Mr.  Campbell's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
the  Art  Center:  Kalamazoo  Institute  of  Arts; 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  Dillard  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf 
Gottlieb,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Schulhof. 
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'hilip  Pearlstein,  Two  Reclining  Models,  1964. 
)il  on  canvas,  60'/2  x  76.  Allan  Frumkin  Gal- 
ery,  New  York;  Chicago. 

"In  the  past  several  years  the  surface  qualities 
if  my  paintings  have  changed  to  such  a  degree 
hat  if  one  of  my  present  paintings  had  been 
hovvn  to  me  six  years  ago  I  would  have  been 
tunned  with  disbelief.  The  subject  of  nudes, 
he  straight-forward  representation  of  the  sub- 
ect,  the  relative  absence  of  'painterly'  charac- 
eristics,  are  far  removed  from  the  abstract 
■xpressionist  orientation  of  the  landscapes  I  was 
)ainting  then.  Yet  this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
)ainting  career  when  my  paintings  are  consistent 
vith  my  drawings,  which  have  always  been  un- 
tylized  representation  precisely  drawn.  The 
mderlying  structures  of  my  figure  compositions 
tre  also  closely  related  to  my  expressionist  land- 
capes.  How  did  I  get  here?  I  followed  my 
)ainter-instincts,  and  I  made  a  decision  at  one 
)oint  to  ignore  the  various  stylistic  fireworks 
hooting  around  —  after  having  absorbed  their 
essons.  My  main  interests  lay  in  the  problems 
)f  representation  aligned  with  all  I  have  dis- 
■overed  for  myself  about  two  dimensional  picture 
tructure,  and  I  set  out  to  pursue  these  regardless 
)f  consequences.  The  subject  matter  I  have 
)een  working  with,  the  nude  models  in  the  studio, 
s  a  convenience,  as  were  rocks  earlier.  The 
lude  model  is  simply  the  most  fascinating  com- 
dIcx  of  forms  available  to  me  now.  My  models  are 
professionals  who  lend  themselves  to  being  part 
)i    a    still-life.     They    are    willing    to    become 


'apples.'  I  realize,  of  course,  that  though  I  am 
not  involved  with  the  implications  of  the  subject, 
that  is  precisely  what  hits  the  viewer  first.  In 
this  particular  I  am  in  the  same  boat  as  my 
audience  — •  sometimes  I  find  the  paintings  dis- 
quieting, too." 

Philip  Pearlstein  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1924.  He  studied  at  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology  where  he  received 
a  B.F.A.  degree,  and  at  New  York  University 
where  he  received  an  M.A.  degree.  In  1958  he 
was  a  recipient  of  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  to 
Italy.  Mr.  Pearlstein  has  taught  at  the  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn;  Yale  University,  New  Haven; 
and  is  presently  teaching  at  Brooklyn  College. 
He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Pearlstein's  work 
have  been  held  at  the  Tanager  Gallery,  New 
York,  1955;  Peridot  Gallery,  New  York;  Allan 
Frumkin  Gallery,  New  York  and  Chicago.  His 
work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at 
the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1955,  1964;  Nebraska  Art  Association, 
Lincoln,  1956,  1957,  1958;  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York,  1956,  1958,  1962;  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1959,  1962;  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  1962. 

Mr.  Pearlstein's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  New  York 
University;  Mr.  Richard  Brown  Baker,  Mr. 
Edgar  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Syracuse  University. 
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ADLER  Samuel  Adler,  Genesis  II,  1964.    Collage  and  oil  on  canvas,  55%x37%. 

Rose  Fried  Gallery,  New  York.  (1950,  1951,  1952,  1953,  1955,  1957,  1959, 
1961,  1963)  ■    - 

"Like  many  contemporary  painters,  I  have  been  intrigued  (though  I 
trust,  not  seduced)  by  the  collage. 

"My  hope  has  been  to  continue  my  painterly  concepts,  merely  translat- 
ing them  from  one  medium  to  another. 

"I  find  in  the  'collage'  a  fresh  and  exhilarating  dimension  which,  in  a 
sense,  nourishes  my  oils,  while  conversely  my  oils  lend  life  to  my  collages; 
all  of  which  makes  for  a  most  satisfying  esthetic  symbiosis." 

Samuel  Adler  was  born  in  New  York,  New  York,  in  1898.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  National  Academy  of  Design  by  special  dispensation  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  He  devoted  his  early  years  to  both  music  and  painting, 
supporting  himself  as  a  violinist  until  1927  when  he  turned  to  painting  as 
a  full-time  profession.  Mr.  Adler  taught  drawing  and  painting  privately 
..  from  1936  to  1950.    He  was  Visiting  Professor  of  Art  at  the  University  of 

Illinois,  1959-1960;  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Art  and  Associate  Member  of 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Study,  University  of  Illinois,  1964.  Since  1948 
he  has  taught  at  New  York  University.  He  has  been  guest  lecturer  at  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  University  of  Michigan;  and  Syracuse 
University.    He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Adler  has  received  special  awards  from  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1951;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1952;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1952;  Audubon  Artists, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1956,  1957,  1959,  1960;  Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  New  York,  1962. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Adler's  work  have  been  held  at  the  Joseph 
Luyber  Galleries,  New  York,  1948;  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington, 
1950;  Louisville  Art  Center,  1950;  Mint  Museum  of  Art,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  1951;  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery,  New  York,  1952,  1954;  The 
Philadelphia  Art  Alliance,  1954;  Grand  Central  Moderns,  New  York, 
1960;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1960;  Babcock  Galleries,  New  York, 
1962;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,   1964. 

His  paintings  have  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at  the  Chicago 
Society  for  Contemporary  American  Arts,  1940,  1952;  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  1945;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1948,  1952,  1957;  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1948,  1951-1953; 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  1949,  1953,  1954,  1956;  Cranbrook  Acad- 
emy of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hjlls,  Michigan,  1949,  1953;  Dallas  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  1949;  Dayton  Art  Institute,  1949,  1950;  Des  Moines  Art  Center, 
1949,  1954;  Nebraska  Art  Association,  Lincoln,  1949,  1952,  1953;  The 
Jewish  Museum,  New  York,  1949;  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  1949,  1951;  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1950, 
1952;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1951-1955,  1956; 
City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  1951,  1953;  Key  West  Art  and  Historical 
Society,  1952,  1955;  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  1952;  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art,  1952;  Sarasota  Art  Association,  1952,  1956;  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  1952;  Norton  Gallery,  West  Palm  Beach,  1952, 
1955;  Woodstock  Art  Association,  New  York,  1952,  1953,  1955;  Florida 
Gulf  Coast  Art  Center,  Clearwater,  1953,  1956;  Columbus  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts,  Ohio,  1953;  University  of  Mississippi,  Jackson,  1953;  Audu- 
bon Artists  Inc.,  New  York,  1953,  1954,  1956,  1957;  Telfair  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Savannah,  1953,  1956;  The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Richmond,  1954;  Illinois  Wesleyan  College,  Bloomington,  1955; 
Denver  Art  Museum,  1955,  1956;  De  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum,  Lin- 
coln, Massachusetts,  1955;  New  York  University,  1955-1958;  Staten  Island 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1956,  1957;  Grand  Rapids  Art  Gallery, 
1957;  and  in  Europe,  1956,  1957. 

Mr.  Adler's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Krannert  Art  Museum, 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign;  Florida  Gulf  Coast  Art  Center,  Clear- 
water; Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son  Collection,  Racine;  Glicenstcin 
Museum,  Safad,  Israel;  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica;  Butler 
Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown;  and  others,  77 
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Robert  Middaugh,  Phoenix,  1964.  Oil  on  can- 
vas, 46  X  54.    Kovler  Heman  Gallery,  Chicago. 

"Although  each  completed  painting  is  one  so- 
lution to  a  particular  problem,  I  never  think  of 
it  as  an  absolutely  final  statement.  The  involve- 
ment in  the  act  of  painting  leads  to  an  evolve- 
ment  of  one  kind  of  solution,  but  also  enlightens 
the  thought  processes  to  other  solutions. 

"For  this  reason  I  most  often  work  in  series. 
In  a  sense,  each  painting  is  final;  though  it  gives 
rise  to  further  problems  and  their  solutions. 
Working  in  this  manner  becomes  a  process  of 
growth  and  learning. 

"The  process  of  thought  and  the  technical 
processes  of  painting  become  simultaneous,  with 
neither  one  being  more  important  than  the 
other.  By  working  out  all  aspects  of  what  I 
want  finally  to  achieve,  I  obtain  a  sense  of 
completion,  as  well  as  a  need  to  move  on  to 
problems  of  greater  complexity." 


Robert  Middaugh  was  bom  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, in  1935.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  1954-1955;  worked  as  a  commercial  il- 
lustrator; then  returned  to  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1960-1964;  and  at  The  School 
of  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1960-1964, 
where  he  received  a  B.F.A.  degree.  Mr.  Mid- 
daugh was  the  recipient  of  an  Illinois  State 
Scholarship,  1961,  and  two  University  Club  of 
Chicago  scholarships,  1962  and  1963.  He  lives 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Middaugh's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  The  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, 1962,  1963,  1964;  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  Rental  and  Sales  Gallery,  1963,  1964; 
Covenent  Club,  Chicago,  1964;  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  1964;  Kovler  Heman  Gallery,  Chicago, 
1964;  Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,   1964. 

His  work  is  in  the  collection  of  The  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  and  in  many  private  collections. 


Frank  Gallo,  Swimmer,  1964.  Polyester  resin 
reinforced  with  fiber-glass  and  wood.  64'/2  x  16. 
Oilman  Galleries,  Chicago. 

"I  have  always  believed  that  there  is  an  in- 
verse ratio  between  an  artist's  ability  to  'explain' 
his  work  and  the  actual  value  of  that  \vork.  In 
other  words,  the  artist  who  can  say  the  most 
about  his  work  usually  has  the  least  to  say  in 
his  work. 

"The  'meaning'  of  what  I  am  doing  is  the 
object  itself — -and  I  am  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  the  viewer  doesn't  need  directions  to  keep 
from  stumbling  over  that  object." 

Frank  Gallo  was  bom  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in 
1933.  He  studied  at  The  Toledo  Museum  School 
of  Design  where  he  received  his  B.F.A.  degree  in 
1954;  at  the  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloom- 
field  Hills,  Michigan,  in  1955;  and  at  the  Uni- 
iversity  of  Iowa  where  he  received  an  M.F.A. 
degree  in  1959.  He  has  taught  at  the  University 
jof  Illinois;  he  lives  in  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gallo  has  received  awards  from  the  Des 
Moines  Art  Center,  1958  and  1959,  and  from 
The  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati,  1961. 
Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  1955;  Gilman 
Galleries,  Chicago,  1963,  1964;  and  Gilman 
Galleries,  New  York,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  cxhi- 
bidons  at  the  Des  Moines  Art  Center,  1958, 
1959;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  i960;  The  Contemporary 
Arts  Center,  Cincinnati,  1961;  Krannert  Art 
Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign, 
1963,  1964;  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
!Rouge,  1964;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1964; 
iRavinia  Arts  Festival,  Evanston,  1964;  Herron 
'Museum  of  Art,  Indianapolis,  1964;  AVhitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1964. 

Mr.  Gallo's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Reed  Armstrong,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gordon  Fletcher,  Mr.  Marvin  Glass,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  Chicago;  Professor 
Joseph  B.  Dallett,  Ithaca,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Abel  Fagen,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois;  Mr.  Rex 
Harrison,  London;  Mr.  Robert  Q.  Lewis,  Los 
Angeles;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York;  Mr.  Wright  Ludington,  Santa  Barbara. 
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Masatoyo  Kishi,  Opus  64-B-3,  1964.  Oil  on 
canvas,  70  x  44.  Lanyon  Gallery,  Palo  Alto, 
California.   (1963) 

"I  always  hope  that  my  painting  would  be 
born  naturally  from  the  abyss  of  inevitability; 
and  I  am  rather  concerned  about  my  attitude 
to  my  own  life  than  about  my  painting." 

Masatoyo  Kishi  was  born  in  Sakai,  Japan,  in 
1924.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Sakai  Middle 
School  in  1941  and  completed  his  studies  in  the 
science  course  at  the  Tokyo  Physical  College  in 
1945.  He  organized  the  Tekkeikai  Group  in 
1958.  In  1959  he  became  associated  with  the 
Yamada  Gallery  in  Kyoto.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1960  and  lives  in  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Kishi's  work  have 
been  held  at  Sogo  Art  Gallery,  Osaka,  1956; 
Maruzen  Gallery,  Tokyo,  1957;  Hakuho  Gallery, 
Osaka,  1957,  1960;  Takasnimaya  Art  Gallery, 
Osaka,  1958;  K.C.C.  Hall,  Kobe,  1959;  Nichi- 
futsu    Caller)',    Osaka,    1960;    Thibaut    Gallery, 


New  York,  1961;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1961;  Bolles  Gallery,  San 
Francisco,  1962;  Hanamura  Gallery,  Detroit, 
1963;  Lanyon  Gallery,  Palo  Alto,  1964. 

His  paintings  have  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  in  Osaka,  1957,  1958,  1959;  Nishino- 
miya,  1958;  at  the  City  Art  Museum,  Kyoto, 
1959,  1960;  Ginza  Gallery,  Tokyo,  1960;  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
1961;  Bolles  Gallery,  San  Francisco,  1961;  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1961,  1964;  Hanamura 
Gallery,  Detroit,  1962;  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1962,  1964; 
Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  1963;  Lanyon  Gallery,  Palo  Alto, 
1963. 

Masatoyo  Kishi's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Cohen,  Oakland;  Mr.  O.  K. 
Mawardi,  Ohio;  Mr.  Richard  Brody,  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto;  Mr.  Harry  Weinstein,  San 
Francisco;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Gregory,  Santa 
Clara;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  S.  Weller,  Urbana. 


William  Dole,  Doxology,  1963.  Collage,  30x36. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Pollen,  New 
York.   Rex  Evans  Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 

"My  pictures  are  constructed  from  fragments, 
some  found,  some  prepared.  They  derive  from, 
or  reflect,  a  complex  visual  environment  which 
includes  increasingly  the  documents,  records, 
forms,  indices,  etc.  that  circumscribe  contempo- 
rary life.  I  intend,  without  embarrassment,  the 
images  I  create  to  be  beautiful  things.  The 
image  of  chaos  need  not  itself  be  chaotic." 

William  Dole  was  born  in  Angola,  Indiana,  in 
1917.  He  studied  with  Moholy-Nagy  and  Gyorgy 
Kepes;  and  with  Kuniyoshi  at  Mills  College, 
Oakland.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Olivet  College,  Michigan,  and  his  M.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  in 
1947.  Mr.  Dole  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  presently  is  Chairman 
of  the  Art  Department  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Santa  Barbara.   He  lives  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Dole's  work  have 
^been  held  at  the  Galerie  Springer,  Berlin,  1956; 
|Eric   Locke   Gallery,    San   Francisco,    1956;    Gal- 


leria  Sagittarius,  Rome,  1957;  Graham  Gallery, 
New  York,  1958,  1960;  Santa  Barbara  Museum 
of  Art,  1958;  Bertha  Lewinson  Gallery,  Los 
Angeles,  1959;  Art  Center  in  La  Jolla,  1960; 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San 
Francisco,  1960;  Galeria  Antonio  Souza,  Mexico 
City,  1961. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Esther  Bear  Gallery,  Santa  Barbara, 
1960,  1961,  1963,  1964;  Rex  Evans  Gallery,  Los 
Angeles,  1961,  1963,  1964,  1965;  Pasadena  Art 
Museum,  1962;  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1962;  Santa  Barbara 
Museum  of  Art,  1962;  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  1965. 

William  Dole's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lenis  Cabot,  Boston;  Mrs.  Dwight 
Harken,  Cambridge;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Brody, 
Miss  Naomi  Hirshhorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billy 
Wilder,  Los  Angeles;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minne- 
apolis; Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  New  York;  Mr. 
George  Frelinghuysen,  Palm  Springs;  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Ames,  Mr.  Wright  Ludington,  Miss  Margaret 
Mallory,  Santa  Barbara;  Santa  Barbara  Museum 
of  Art. 
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Frank  Roth,  For  Annie,  1963.  Oil  on  canvas, 
68  X  68.    Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery,  New  York. 

"I  am  a  compulsive.  Painting  is  something  I 
do,  or  better  yet,  something  I  have  to  do.  The 
works  come  strictly  from  my  selfish  needs.  When 
I  finish  a  painting,  I  turn  it  to  the  wall,  for 
looking  at  it,  after  it  is,  makes  me  uncomfort- 
able." 

Frank  Roth  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1936.  He  has  studied  at  The  Cooper  Union 
School  of  Art  and  Architecture,  1954,  and  at 
The  Hans  Hofmann  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1955. 
He  has  received  fellowships  from  the  Chaloner 
Prize  Foundation,  1960,  and  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation,  1964.  He 
lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Roth's  work  has  been  represented  in 
exhibitions  at  the  Artists'  Gallery,  New  York, 
1958;     Grace    Borgenicht    Gallery,    New    York, 


1960,  1962,  1964;  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York,  1960;  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  1963;  Flint  Institute  of  Arts,  Michigan, 
1963;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  1964. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art;  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Bernstein,  Balti- 
more; Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Mrs.  Irving 
Levick,  Buffalo;  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing;  Tate  Gallery,  London;  Mrs.  John  Bar- 
clay, Marion,  Massachusetts;  Walker  Art  Center, 
Minneapolis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Weingarten, 
New  Haven;  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Glickman,  (previously)  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ira  Haupt,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Albert  March,  McDonnell  and  Com- 
pany, Dr.  Bernard  Nathanson,  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York;  Santa  Barbara 
Museum  of  Art;  Mrs.  H.  Struve  Hensel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Mrs.  Harold  Gast,  Westfield,  New 
Jersey. 
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William  Kienbusch,  Winter  Field  #2,  1964. 
Casein  on  paper,  25y8x3lYa.  Kraushaar  Gal- 
leries, New  York. 

"Winter  Field  #2  is  one  of  a  series  of  paint- 
ings on  the  same  general  theme.  The  subject  is 
a  snow-covered  field  in  Maine,  and  various  as- 
pects of  the  field  — •  corn  stubble,  fences,  corrals, 
boulders,  etc.  My  work  is  based  on  the  observ^a- 
tion  of  nature.  To  translate  what  I  see  in  terms  of 
what  I  feel  is  the  problem.  In  this  picture  I  was 
concerned  with  shapes  and  movement.  The 
music  of  Charles  Ives  may  have  been  an  in- 
direct influence." 

William  Kienbusch  was  born  in  New  York, 
New  York,  in  1914.  He  majored  in  Fine  Arts  at 
Princeton  University  and  graduated  in  1936  with 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  award.  He  attended  the  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York,  1936-1937.  He 
studied  with  Henry  Varnum  Poor  at  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  Fine  Arts  Center;  at  Colarossi's 
and  with  Abraham  Rattner,  in  Paris;  with  Anton 
Refregier  and  Stuart  Davis  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Kienbusch  received  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation  fellowship  in  1958.  Pres- 
ently he  is  an  instructor  at  The  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum Art  School  and  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Kienbusch  has  won  awards  from  The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  1952;  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York,  1952;  Columbia  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  South  Carolina,  1957;  New  York 
State  Fair,  1958;  Provincetown  Arts  Festival, 
1958;  Summer  Art  Festival,  Portland,  Maine, 
1960;  Boston  Arts  Festival,  1961;  Ford  Founda- 
tion, 1961.  Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have 
been  held  at  the  University  of  Maine  Art  Gal- 
lery, 1956;  Andrew  Dickson  White  Museum  of 
Art,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  1958;  Art  Mu- 
seum, Princeton  University,  1962. 

Mr.  Kienbusch's  work  has  been  in  many  group 
exhibitions  including  those  at  the  Museum  of 
Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1954;  Whit- 
tney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1955; 
Brussels  World's  Fair,  1958;  Fort  \Vorth  Art 
Center,  1964;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo; 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Des  Moines  Art 
Center;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York;  The  Virginia  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond. 

!  His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  Atlanta  University; 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo;  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center; 
Columbia  Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina;  Des 
Moines  Art  Center;  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts; 
University  of  Delaware,  Dover;  Fort  Worth  Art 
j  Center;  Dartmouth  College  Museum,  Hanover; 
iWadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  The  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Houston;  Nelson  Gallery-Atkins  Mu- 
iseum,  Kansas  City;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
,  coin;   The   Currier  Gallery   of  Art,   Alanchester, 
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New  Hampshire;  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis; Montclair  Art  Museum,  New  Jersey; 
The  Newark  Museum;  New  Britain  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Connecticut;  The  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Sara  Roby  Foundation, 
W'hitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
University  of  Maine,  Orono;  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art;  Museum  of  Art,  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburgh;  Portland  Museum  of 
Art,  Maine;  Chr\'sler  Art  Museum,  Province- 
to\vn;  The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Rich- 
mond; Rochester  Memorial  Art  Gallery;  The 
Toledo  [Museum  of  Art;  The  Art  Galleiy 
of  Toronto;  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute, 
Utica;  Wichita  Art  Museum;  ^Villiams  College, 
\Villiamstown,  Massachusetts. 
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Harold  Town,  Optical  #8.,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas, 
81  X  74.    Galeria  Bonino,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

"My  current  pictures  flow  naturally  from  a  long 
series  which  preceded  them,  called  'Tyranny  of  the 
Corner,'  in  which  I  pursued  the  problem  of  start- 
ing from  the  corners  of  a  painting  and  making 
whatever  followed  in  the  picture  do  battle  with  the 
entrenched  beginning,  my  ultimate  goal  being  a 
kind  of  tense  visual  stalemate.  From  this  I  devel- 
oped a  fixation  with  the  idea  of  the  surface  of  a 
painting,  which  said  painting  first  in  a  lush  or 
opulent  sense,  and  then  trapped  the  eye  in  fluctuat- 
ing relationships,  some  deep  below  the  picture 
plane,  some  just  fractions  above  or  below. 

"In  Optical  #8.  I  deliberately  made  the  surface 
as  complicated  as  possible,  so  that  the  formal  and 
informal  divisions  on  the  canvas  would  argue,  not 
just  with  themselves,  but  with  the  absolute  density 
of  the  rest  of  the  picture.  The  essential  virtue  of 
this  work,  as  I  see  it,  is  its  sense  of  completeness 
and   finality,    despite   its   complexity. 

"I  am  bothered  today  by  painting  that  is  simple 
for  the  sake  of  being  simple;  this  leads,  in  my 
opinion,  to  a  special  kind  of  reticent  aridity.  What 
I  really  want  at  this  stage  is  richness  and  grandeur, 
a  private  antidote  for  a  mechanistic,  prefabricated, 
egalitarian  society.  I  have  tried  to  do  this  without 
the  platitudes  of  pulsating  hues  within  similar 
tonalities,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  paraphernalia  of 
optical  painting. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
most  artists  talk  palpable  nonsense  about  painting, 
and  I  do  not  exclude  myself  from  this  harsh  judg- 
ment. 

Harold  Town  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
in  1924.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art,  Toronto,  in  1944,  and  continued 
with  post  graduate  study  there  in  1945.  In 
1963  he  received  a  fellowship  from  the  Instituto 
de  Cultura  Hispanica,  Arte  de  America  y  Espaiia, 
Madrid,  Spain.    He  lives  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Town  has  received  awards  from  the  Art 
Director's  Club,  Toronto,  1948-1958;  Museu  de 
Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1957; 
Moderna  Galerija,  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia,  1957; 
Galleria  d'Arte  di  Villa  Ciani,  Lugano,  Switzer- 
land, 1958;  Vancouver  Art  Gallery,  1958;  Art 
Gallery  Association,  Winnipeg,  1958;  The  Solo- 
mon R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  1960; 
National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  1960;  Art 
Director's  Club,  Montreal,  1963;  Montreal  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  1963;  Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  Montreal,  1963;  Museo  d'Arte 
Contemporaneo  de  Chile,  Santiago,  1963;  Museo 
de  Arte  Contemporaneo,  Universidad  de  Chile, 
Santiago,  1963;  Toronto  Art  Gallery,  1963. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Town's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Picture  Loan  Society,  Toronto, 
1954,  1956;  L'Actuelle  Gallery,  Montreal,  1957; 
Loranger  Gallery,  Ottaw^a,  1957;  Gallery  of  Con- 
temporary Art,  Toronto,  1957;  Jordan  Gallery, 
Toronto,  1958;  Laing  Galleries,  Toronto,  1959; 
Norman  McKenzie  Memorial  Gallery,  Regina, 
1960;  Vancouver  Art  Gallery,  1960;  Dresdncre 
Gallery,  Montreal,  1961;  The  Montreal  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  1961;  Andrew  Morris  Gallery,  New 
'York,  1962;  Jerrold  Morris  International  Gal- 
dery,  Toronto,  1962;  Kitchener  Waterloo  Gallery', 


Ontario,  1962;  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  1963;  St.  Catharines  and 
District  Arts  Council,  Ontario,  1963;  Galeria 
Bonino,  Ltd.,  New  York,  1964. 

Mr.  Town's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Riverside  Museum,  New  York, 
1956;  Venice  Biennale  d'arte,  1956;  Moderna 
Galerija,  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia,  1957,  1959,  1961, 
1963;  in  Milan,  Italy,  1957;  at  the  Museu  de 
Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1957;  in 
Sidney,  Australia,  1957-58;  at  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Brussels,  1958;  Dallas  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Arts,  1958;  Museo  de  Arte,  Gra- 
bado,  Mexico,  1958;  in  Grenchen,  Switzerland, 
1958;  at  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons,  London,  England, 
1958;  Galleria  d'Arte  di  Villa  Ciani,  Lugano, 
Switzerland,  1958;  National  Gallery  of  Can- 
ada, Ottawa,  1958;  Wallraf-Richartz-Museum, 
Cologne,  1959;  Musee  d'Arte  et  d'Histoire,  Ge- 
neva, 1959;  Musee  Rath,  Geneva,  1959;  The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York,  1959;  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts,  New  York,  1959-60, 
1961;  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  1960;  Dayton  Art 
Institute,  1960-1961;  Instituto  National  de  Bellas 
Artes,  Mexico  City,  1960-1961;  The  Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  1960,  1963;  in 
Stratford,  Ontario,  1960-1961;  at  the  Museum  of 
Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1961;  J.  B. 
Speed  Art  Museum,  Louisville,  1962;  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  Pratt  Graphic  Art  Center, 
Pratt  Institute,  New  York,  1962;  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  1962;  at  the  Tunisian  Artists  Association, 
Tunis,  1962;  Warsaw  Museum,  Poland,  1962;  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  1963;  Naples,  Italy,  1963;  at 
the  Galeria  Bonino,  Ltd.,  The  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  New  York,  1963;  Museo  d'Arte  Contem- 
poraneo de  Chile,  Santiago,  1963;  Jerrold  Morris 
International  Gallery,  Toronto,  1963;  Graphische 
Sammlung  Albertina,  Vienna,  1963;  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  1964;  Lima,  Peru,  1964;  Milan,  Italy, 
1964;  Paris,  France,  1964;  at  the  Museum  of  Art, 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1964;  in  Rome, 
Italy,  1964;  at  the  Venice  Biennale  d'arte,  1964. 

Mr.  Town's  work  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam;  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  The  Detroit  Art  Institute;  Edmon- 
ton Art  Gallery,  Alberta;  Beaverbrook  Art 
Museum,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick;  Art  Gal- 
lery of  Hamilton,  Ontario;  Kingston  Art  Society. 
Ontario;  Tate  Gallery,  London;  Art  Galler)'  of 
London,  Ontario;  Galleria  d'Arte  di  Villa  Ciani, 
Lugano,  Switzerland;  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Museum,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York;  National  Gallery  of  Canada, 
Ottawa;  Norman  Mackenzie  Art  Gallery,  Regina; 
Museo  d'Arte  Contemporaneo  de  Chile,  San- 
tiago; Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil;  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto;  University  of 
Toronto;  Vancouver  Art  Gallery;  Vancouver 
Vocational  Institute;  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver;  Art  Gallery  of  Greater  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia;  ^Vinnepeg■  Art  Gallery 
Association;  and  others. 
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CUSUMANO 


Stefano  Cusumano,  Summer  in  the  Park,  1962. 
Oil  on  canvas,  80  x  56.  Gallery  63,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

"The  world  of  familiar  things  is  the  bridge  of 
understanding  between  the  artist  and  his  audi- 
ence. It  is  the  humble  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
mission of  those  higher  truths  which  are  Art. 
The  life  and  death  of  an  amoeba,  of  a  geometric 
form,  or  of  a  drip,  are  dramas  of  mediocre  in- 
terest, no  matter  what  the  ultimate  message  — - 
pathetic  only  in  so  far  as  they  reveal  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  artist  who  preferred  them  to  the 
human  drama. 

''We  know  that  'order'  is  the  first  concern  of 
the  artist,  that  the  perception  and  expression  of 
order  his  real  function,  all  other  content  being 
peripheral  to  it;  but  to  give  comfort  and  hope 
to  humanity  he  must  reveal  that  order  within 
the  context  of  the  world  they  know.  Few  can 
relate  directly  to  the  immeasurables  of  aesthetic 
experience.  For  most,  association  and  empathy 
must  open  the  door  to  aesthetic  experience 
through  exposure  and  osmosis." 

Stefano  Cusumano  was  born  in  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida, in  1912.  He  attended  The  Metropolitan  Art 
School,  New  York.  Mr.  Cusumano  has  taught 
at  The  Cooper  Union  School  of  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture, New  York,  and  at  New  York  University. 
He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 


Mr.    Cusumano   was   the   recipient   of   a    Ford 
Foundation    Purchase    Award    in    1962.     Specials 
exhibitions   of  his   work  have  been  held   at  the ,: 
Montross  Galleiy,  New  York,  1942;  George  Binet' 
Gallery,    New    York,    1946,    1947,    1948,    1950; 
The    Philadelphia    Art    Alliance,    1948;    Tampa 
Art     Institute,     Florida,     1949;     Woodmere    Art 
Gallery,   Philadelphia,    1950;   Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity,  Corvallis,    1951;   Washington  State   Uni- 
versity,   Pullman,    1951;    Passedoit   Gallery,   New 
York,    1953,    1956,    1957,    1959;    Mari    Gallery, 
Woodstock,   New  York,    1962;   Gallery   63,   Inc., 
Rome,  1964. 

Mr.  Cusumano  has  exhibited  in  many  group 
exhibitions  including  those  at  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Letters,  1952,  1961,  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  John  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore;  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Bloomington;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign;  The  Newark 
Museum;  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Pensacola  Art  Center; 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 


Reginald  Pollack,  On  the  Mountain,  1963.  Oil 
jon  canvas,  48x72.  Peridot  Gallery,  New  York. 
1(1957,  1963) 

!     "I   try   to    work   without    a    pre-knowledge    of 

what  will  happen.    As  the  painting   develops    I 

can  begin  to  see  the  dimensions  of  a  world.    As 

1 1  work  I  am  led  deeper  and  deeper  into  it.    My 

passion  is  to  find  out  what  is  happening  'there.' 

The   picture   takes   on   its   own   identity   and    its 

particular    situation    develops.     I    am    only    the 

instrument.    My  hand  knows  better  how  to  pro- 

jceed  than  my  head  does.    If  I  trust  and  believe 

in  what  is  taking  place,  something  will  happen 

on  the  canvas  which  is  part  of  me,  and  which 

I    know    about.     At    the    same    time,    however, 

I  something    new,    outside    of    my    experience,    is 

'happening.     I    get    passionately    involved    and    I 

want  to  know  more.    The  only  way   I  can  find 

lout  is  by  further  description;   describing    (as  in 

'the  case  of  this  painting)    each  rock,  each  tree, 

the  shape  of  the  clouds,  the  position  of  a  nude. 

When  I  have   described   everything  that   can  be 

said  about  the  situation,  the  painting  is  finished. 

"The  finished  picture  is  something  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  achieved,  and  it  is  already  outside 
of  me.  I  had  not  imagined  it  would  look  that 
way.  It  is  something  new,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member how  I  did  it.  But,  even  though  I  am 
now  a  stranger  to  the  painting,  something  hap- 
pened. In  the  process  of  working  on  it,  the 
picture  revealed  a  little  more  of  me,  to  myself, 
and  I  know  a  little  better  what  I  am. 

'"Then,  I  begin  a  new  painting,  trying  to  have 
no  ideas  about  what  will  happen." 


Reginald  Pollack  was  bom  in  Middle  Village, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  in  1924.  He  studied  at 
the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art,  New  York, 
and  at  the  Academic  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere, 
Paris.  He  taught  at  Yale  University  from  1962 
to  1963  and  at  The  Cooper  Union  School  of  Art 
and  Architecture  from  1963  to  1964.  Mr.  Pol- 
lack lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Pollack  was  awarded  the  Prix  Neumann, 
1952;  the  Prix  Othon  Friesz,  1954  and  1957; 
Prix  des  Peintres  Etrangers,  1958;  the  Ingram 
Merrill  Foundation  prize,  1964.  Special  exhibi- 
tions of  his  work  have  been  held  at  Peridot  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  in  1949,  1952,  1955-1957,  1959, 
1960,  1962;  Galerie  St.  Placide,  Paris,  1952; 
Dwan  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1960;  Gumps  Gal- 
lery, San  Francisco,  1963;  Goldwach  Gallery, 
Chicago,  1964;  Felix  Landau  Gallery,  Los 
Angeles,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  represented  in  group  exhi- 
bitions at  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Ecole  de  Paris,  Galerie 
Charpentier,  Grand  Palais,  Paris;  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia; 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Mr.  Pollack's  paintings  are  in  the  collections 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow;  Museum  of  Haifa; 
Jerusalem  Museum;  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln;  The  Newark  Museum;  The  Brooklyn 
Museum,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Worcester  Art  Museum;  and 
many  other  public  and  private  collections. 
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Christopher  Lane,  Creation  of  the  World,  1963- 
1964.  Oil  on  canvas,  60x60.  Osborne  Gallery, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

"Painting  is  for  me  the  development  of  myself; 
my  world  of  inner  desire. 

It  is  the  conscious  awakening  of  my  dreams. 
A  magical  rite; 
An  act  of  love. 
A  secret  language  of 
black,  blue,  purple,  white  night. 
Clouded  moons,  mooned  clouds, 
raining  seas,  black  suns,  white  moons, 
red  stones,  ancient  earths,  orange  cactus. 
Blue  dash,  green  coma,  yellow  period. 
Mystery." 

Christopher  Lane  was  born  in  New  York,  New 
York,  in  1937.  He  studied  at  the  High  School  of 
Music  and  Art,  New  York,  and  at  Goddard  Col- 


lege, Plainfield,  Vermont.  From  1957  to  1962 
he  painted  and  studied  in  Mexico  and  Paris. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Lane's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Beaux  Arts  Gallery,  London, 
1962,  and  the  Osborne  Gallery,  New  York,  1964. 
His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions 
at  the  City  Center  Gallery,  New  York,  1958;  Cas- 
tro Galleiy,  Paris,  1961;  II  Biennale,  Paris,  1961; 
Beaux  Arts  Gallery,  London,  1962;  Osborne  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  1963;  Yale  University,  New- 
Haven,  1964;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1964-1965. 

Mr.  Lane's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Lessore,  London;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Dickey,  Mrs.  Leo  Simon,  New  York;  M.  Emman- 
uel de  Margerie,  La  Baronne  Alix  de  Rothschild, 
Paris;  Mrs.  Bayard  T.  Storey,  Philadelphia;  S. 
Alberto  Giacometti,  Rome. 
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LEVEE 


John  Levee,  November  III,  1962,  1962.  Mixed 
media  on  canvas,  35  x51.  Andre  Emmerich  Gal- 
lery, New  York. 

"I  believe  there  are  as  many  valid  ways  of 
working  as  there  are  valid  results.  The  common 
denominator  however  seems  to  me  to  be  inescap- 
able, and  that  is  WORK.  My  own  working 
methods  are  in  no  way  the  result  of  any  con- 
scious effort,  but  rather  the  natural  unfolding  of 
my  inner  self  toward  some  sort  of  pictorial  reali- 
zation of  itself.  I  work  every  day  when  I  work 
and  not  at  all  when  I  lay  off.  When  I  am  in  a 
painting  I  am  in  it  (completely  absorbed  by  it) 
until  I  feel  I  have  realized  it." 

John  Levee  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1924.  He  has  studied  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  York;  and  the  Academic  Julian, 
Paris.  He  is  the  Visiting  Artist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  during  the  Spring  semester  of  1965. 
,He  lives  in   Paris. 

'  Mr.  Levee  has  received  awards  from  the  Salon 
de  Deauville,  France,  1951;  the  Academie  Julian, 
Paris,  1951;  at  the  I  Biennale  de  Paris,  1959;  and 
from  the  Water  Color  Society  of  California,  Los 
;Angeles.  Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New 
York,  1957-1959;  Gimpel  Fils,  London,  1958, 
1960;  Galerie  de  France,  Paris,  1961,  1962,  1964; 
Nora  Gallery,  Jerusalem,  1964;  Phoenix  Art 
jMuseum,  1964. 

I  Mr.  Levee's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Insti- 
|tute,  1955,  1958;  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
.-Washington,    D.C.,    1956,    1958;    The    Brooklyn 


Museum,  New  York,  1957,  1959;  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  1957-1958;  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1957-1959; 
Arts  Club  of  Chicago,  1958;  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lexington,  1964;  Galerie  A,  Galerie 
Ledoux,  Salon  de  Juvisy,  Salon  des  Realites 
Nouvelles,  Paris,  1964;  Larry  Aldrich  Museum, 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  1964. 

Mr.  Levee"s  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Allentown  Art  Museum,  Pennsylvania;  Stedelijk 
Museum,  Amsterdam;  The  Baltimore  Museum; 
Kunstmuseum,  Basel;  Harvard  L-niversity,  Cam- 
bridge; Mr.  Nathan  Cummings,  Mr.  Edwin  E. 
Hoken,  Mr.  James  Speyer,  Chicago;  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum;  Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann,  Cincinnati; 
Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts;  Dallas  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts;  Des  Moines  Art  Center;  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  Djarkarta,  Indonesia;  Museum  of 
Haifa,  Israel;  Musee  du  Havre,  Le  Havre, 
France;  Mr.  Tony  Curtis,  Mr.  Sam  Jaffe,  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum,  Mr.  Andre  Previn,  Los 
Angeles;  Yale  University,  New  Haven;  Mr.  Larry 
Aldrich,  Mr.  Bernard  Gimbel,  Hillman  Periodi- 
cals Incorporated,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  Public 
Library,  Miss  Betty  Parkinson,  Mr.  Jack  Poses, 
Mr.  Richard  Rogers,  \Vhitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  Princesse  Zalessky,  New  York;  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts;  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio;  Princesse  de  Broiglie,  Baronne  de 
Kermangant,  Mr.  H.  Railey,  Miss  Darthea  Spc- 
ger,  Paris;  Phoenix  Art  Museum;  Museum  of  Art, 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  AVashington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art; 
Miss  Sonja  Henie,  Sweden;  The  ^Vashington 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
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BEAUCHAMP 


Robert  Beauchamp,  Night  Landscape  with 
Nudes,  1962.  Oil  on  canvas,  60  x  69'/2.  Green 
Gallery,  New  York.  (1963) 

Robert  Beauchamp  was  born  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, in  1923.  He  studied  at  the  Colorado 
Springs  Fine  Arts  Center;  Cranbrook  Academy 
of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan;  University 
of  Denver;  and  The  Hans  Hofmann  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  Provincetown.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  a  Fulbright  grant  in  1960,  and  a  grant  from 
the  Walter  K.  Gutman  Foundation,  New  York. 
Mr.  Beauchamp  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  the  Tanager  Gallery,  New  York,  1953;  Green 
Gallery,  New  York,  1961;  Sun  Gallery,  Province- 
town,  1961-1962.  His  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exihibitions  at  the  Hansa  Gallery,  New 
York,  1955;  March  Gallery,  New  York,  1958; 
University   of   Michigan,   Ann  Arbor;    University 


of  Colorado,  Boulder;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago; Columbia  Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina; 
Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and  School  of  Design; 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  Green  Gallery, 
Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  Kornblee  Gallery,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Stable  Gallery,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  Museum 
of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  The  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Beauchamp's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
Mr.  Richard  Brown  Baker,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
horn,  Mr.  J.  Patrick  Lannan,  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Mr.  Robert  Rowan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Scull,  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Mr.  James  A.  Mich- 
ener,  Pipersville,  Pennsylvania;  Museum  of  Art, 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Chrysler,  Jr.,  Provincetown;  Mr.  William  Janss; 
Mr.  Alan  H.  Temple. 


David  V.  Hayes,  Chinese  Dog,  1962.  Bronze, 
!5  X  20.    Willard  Gallery,  New  York. 

"We  are  part  of  a  mechanical  civilization,  and 
ve  must  partake  of  our  age  —  use  materials 
ivailable  to  us.  We  would  be  untrue  to  our 
ige  if  we  didn't  avail  ourselves  of  the  facilities 
it  hand. 

"Metal  is  quicker  and  less  costly.  The  sculptor 
^ets  no  assistance  from  the  material  in  solving  a 
Droblem.  With  wood  and  stone  the  piece  is 
ilways  there  as  you  see  it  within  the  material. 
The  artist's  job  is  to  remove  the  extraneous  and 
Dring  it  out.  When  following  the  technique  I 
ise  with  metal  there  is  only  the  mental  image. 
The  form  has  to  be  built  up  piece  by  piece." 

David  Hayes  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
ut,  in  1931.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  where  he  received  an  A.B.  degree  in 
1951,  and  at  Indiana  University  where  he  re- 
ceived an  M.F.A.  degree  in  1955.  Mr.  Hayes  was 
;he  recipient  of  a  Hamilton  E.  Field  Scholarship 
m  1953,  a  Fulbright  Grant  for  study  in  Paris  in 
1961,  and  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation  fellowship  in  1961.  Mr.  Hayes  lives 
in  Paris,  France. 

He  has  received  awards  from  the  New  Haven 
Festival  of  Arts  in  1958,  1960;  Providence  Art 
Festival  in   1960;   The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 


Logan  Prize  for  sculpture  in  1961.  Special  exhi- 
bitions of  Mr.  Hayes's  work  have  been  presented 
at  the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  1954; 
Lyman  Allyn  Museum,  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut, 1959;  Willard  Gallery,  New  York,  1962;  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
1962;  Root  Art  Center,  Hamilton,  New  York, 
1963. 

Mr.  Hayes's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York,  1958,  1959;  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Boston,  1960;  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  1960;  W'adsworth 
Atheneum,  Hartford,  1963;  Willard  Gallery, 
New  York,  1963;  Salon  de  la  Jeune  Sculpture, 
Musee  Rodin,  Paris,  1963,  1964;  Galerie 
Tedesco,  Paris,  1963;  in  Portoroz,  Yugoslavia, 
1963;  De  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln, 
Massachusetts,  1964;  at  the  American  Cultural 
Center,  Musee  Rodin,  Paris,  1964. 

Mr.  Hayes's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover; 
Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Currier  Gallen' 
of  Art,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire;  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
3d,  The  Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Peter 
Selz,  Mr.  Solomon  Smith,  The  Solomon  R.  Gug- 
genheim Museum,  New  York;  Mr.  Lawrence 
Bloedel,  Williamstown. 
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JENKINS 


Paul  Jenkins,  Pheriomena  Point  Swing  and  Flank,  1964. 
Acrylic  on  canvas,  7P/4xll5'/2.  Martha  Jackson  Gal- 
lery, New  York.  (1959,  1961) 

"In  the  beginning  I  discover  underlying  structure. 
I  live  with  it  until  I  have  the  sense  of  its  own  reality. 
Its  own  character  guides  me  like  a  vein  of  ore  that  a 
miner  will  follow  beneath  the  earth.  I  will  often  work 
on  several  paintings  at  the  same  time  and  do  not  find 
myself  trying  to  'finish'  one.  When  I  have  the  clue  to 
the  'anatomy  of  the  presence,'  I  sustain  this  presence 
by  what  I  think  of  a  'burning'  —  bringing  to  it  the 
essential  and  destroying  what  is  not." 

Paul  Jenkins  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in 
1923.  He  attended  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and 
School  of  Design  in  1940,  and  the  Art  Students  League 
of  New  York  from  1948  to  1951.  He  lives  in  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  work  have  been 
held  at  the  Zimmergalerie  Franck,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1954;  Studio  Paul  Facchetti,  Paris,  1954;  Zoe 
Dusanne  Gallery,  Seattle,  1955;  Martha  Jackson  Cal- 
ler)', New  York,  1956.  1958,  1960,  1961,  1964;  Galerie 
Stadler,  Paris,  1957,  1959;  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons, 
London,  1960,  1963;  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  1960; 
Galerie  Karl  Flinker,  Paris,  1961,  1962;  Galerie 
Toninelli,  Milan,  1962;  Thibaut  Gallery,  New  York, 
1962;  Charles  Lienhard  Gallery,  Zurich,   1962. 

Mr.  Jenkins'  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Arnaud  Galerie,  Paris,  1954;  Galerie 
Rive  Droite,  Paris,  1955,  1956,  1957;  Petit  Palais,  Paris, 
1955;  Spazio  Gallery,  Rome,  1955;  Saarlandmuseum, 
Saarbriicken,  1955;  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain, 
London,  1956;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New- 
York,  1956;  Galerie  Stadler,  Paris,  1956,  1957;  Sala 
Caspar,  Barcelona  and  Madrid,  1957;  Arthur  Tooth 
&  Sons,  London,  1957,  1958;  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York,  1957,  1958,  1961,  1963; 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1958, 
1961;  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
1958;  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana,  1959, 
1961;  Kunsthalia,  Cologne,  1959;  Osaka,  Japan,  1959; 
Tokyo,  Japan,  1959;  Turia,  Rumania,  1959;  Esther- 
Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1960;  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis,  1961;  Grand  Palais,  Paris,  1962; 
Musee  National  du  Louvre,  Paris,  1962;  The  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  1963;  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  1963. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Stedelijk  Mu- 
seum, Amsterdam;  Mr.  Donald  Benker,  Mr.  Gordon 
Smith,  Buffalo;  Busch-Reisinger  Museum  of  Germanic 
Culture,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Anderson,  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Marion 
Schuster,  Lausanne;  Mrs.  Norman  Laski,  London;  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Mankiewicz,  Los  Angeles;  Walker  Art  Center, 
Minneapolis;  Mr.  Kurt  Berger,  The  Brooklyn  Museum, 
Mr.  Peter  Dixon,  Mr.  David  Ellis,  The  Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Museum,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Kluger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Kreisler, 
Mr.  William  Tucker,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Mr.  Edward  Cauduro,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon; Chrysler  Art  Museum,  Provincetown;  Mrs.  George 
Wheeling,  Washington,  D.C.  93 


MANSO 

Leo  Manso,  Tanka,  the  Torch,  1963.  Acrylic 
and  collage,  42  x  30.  Grand  Central  Moderns, 
New  York.    (1951,  1952,  1955,  1957,  1959) 

"In  the  last  half  dozen  years  or  so  I  have  been 
involved  in  assemblage,  as  a  technique,  creating 
unexpected  visual  and  physical  relationships  that 
cannot  be  preconceived.  This  existential  process 
challenges  one's  sensibility  and  imagination.  It  is 
in  this  paradox  of  fusing  chance  encounter  with 
focussed  pictorial  order  that  I  find  the  greatest 
personal  satisfaction. 

"This  little  drama  of  accident  reconciled  to 
ideal  is  a  microcosm  of  the  life  struggle. 

"Concerning  the  Tanka,  a  Tibetan  ritual  cloth 
(object  of  worship),  I  have  chosen  to  develop  a 
series  of  works  using  this  name  in  the  most  gen- 
eral sense.  Not  of  Tibetan  origin,  these  works  are 
western  in  the  sense  of  an  individual  form  with  a 


personal  commitment.   They  represent  values  sig- 
nificant to  me,  values  I  choose  to  believe  in.    I 
seek  to  create  an  object-symbol  of  stability  and  | 
metaphysical  significance  —  an  object  to  contem-  j 
plate  in  a  feeling  of  identification. 

"In  my  world  of  transience  it  is  necessary  to 
create  that  other  polarity  — ■  my  order." 

Leo  Manso  was  born  in  New  York,  New  York, 
in  1914.   He  studied  in  New  York  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.    Mr.  Manso  has  taught  at  the  j 
Columbia    University    School    of    Painting    and 
Sculpture,     1951-1956;     Smith    College,     North- 
hampton, Massachusetts,  1957;  Columbia  Univer-  |. 
sity.   New   York,    1957;    University   of   Michigan,  | 
Ann  Arbor,   1958;  The  Cooper  Union  School  of  ''■ 
Art   and   Architecture,   New  York.     He  was   the 
co-founder  of  The  Provincetown  Workshop.    He 
lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Manso  has  received  the  Grumbacher  Prize, 
Audubon  Artists,   1952;  Emily  Lowe  Award,  Au- 
dubon Artists,    1957;   Childe  Hassam  Fund  pur- 
chase, American  Academy  of  Arts  and   Letters, ;, 
1961;    Ford   Foundation  purchase.   The   Pennsyl- !., 
vania  Academy  of  the   Fine  Arts,   Philadelphia,  jil 
1962.     He    also    has    received    awards    from    the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1951,  and  Illinois! 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,    1954.    Four- 5 
teen    special    exhibitions    of    Mr.    Manso's    work  5 
have  been  held,  including  those  at  Guadalajara  \ 
Institute,    Mexico,    1947;    Norlyst    Gallery,    New' 
York,  1947;  Grand  Central  Moderns,  New  York,  r 
1957,  1959,  1960,  1962,  1964;  The  Babcock  Gal-; 
leries,  and  Mortimer  Levitt  Gallery,  New  York,      l 
His  work  has  been  represented  in  group  exhi-|i 
bitions  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1951,ii 
1952,    1955,    1957,    1959;   Mary  Washington  Col-|i 
lege   of   the    University   of   Virginia,    Fredericks- 1; 
burg,   1960,   1961,   1963,   1964;  Whitney  Museum^ 
of  American  Art,  New  York,   1960,    1962,    1963; 
University    of    Nebraska,    Lincoln,     1961,     1963, 
1964;    The    American    Federation    of    Arts,    The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York,  1961,  1964;  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York,   1962;  The  Pennsyl- 
vania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,   Philadelphia, 
1962,  1964;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Manso's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  M.  Bernstein,  Baltimore;  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Champaign;  Lincoln  City  Libraries,  Ne- 
braska Art  Association,  Lincoln;  The  Brooklyn 
Museum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cohen,  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Mr.  Philip  Johnson,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  University, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myles  Perrin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor 
Reisenfeld,  Mrs.  Helena  Rubinstein,  Mr.  Hudson 
Walker,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Norfolk  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  G.  David  Thompson,  Pitts- 
burgh; Gleicenstein  Museum,  Safad,  Israel; 
Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 


Louis  Gutierrez,  Dark  Light,  1963.  Collage  on 
plywood,  31x36.  San  Francisco  Art  Center; 
Twentieth  Century  West  Galleries  Ltd.,  New 
York. 

"I  work  in  low  relief  construction,  mostly  of 
chip-board  and  canvas,  with  a  basically  geo- 
metric formulation.  Most  of  my  works  are  in 
greys  and  sepia  monotones,  joined  and  harmo- 
nized, and  when  I  introduce  color  it  is  as  if 
the  color  has  been  worn  away  and  remains  as 
a  weathered  relic  of  some  former  condition.  I 
believe  the  result  is  that  one  feels  one  is  ex- 
periencing color  through  light,  and  the  light  has 
its  own  color  generalities  intermixed  with  the 
specifics  of  the  object  seen.  This  is  a  reflective 
way  of  seeing  and  stirs  recollections  of  barns  and 
old  structures  in  quiet  repose." 

Louis  Gutierrez  was  born  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1933.  He  received  an  A. A.  degree  from 
Diablo  Valley  College,  Concord,  California,  in 
1954;  a  B.A.  degree  from  San  Jose  State  College 
in  1957;  and  an  M.F.A.  degree  from  the  Institute 
San  Miguel  Allende,  Mexico,  in  1958.  He  has 
taught  at  the  Pittsburg  High  School,  California; 
Kaiser     Center,     Oakland;     Lincoln     University, 


California;  and  the  Academy  of  Art,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   He  lives  in  Pittsburg,  California. 

Mr.  Gutierrez  has  won  awards  at  The  Pageant 
of  Arts,  Walnut  Creek,  California,  1961;  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Festival,  1962;  the  Bay  Area  Art 
Exhibition,  San  Francisco,  1963;  and  the  Art 
Institute  Annual,  San  Francisco,  1963.  He  has 
been  the  recipient  of  Ford  Foundation  and  Phal- 
lan  awards.  Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Institute  San  Miguel  Allende, 
Mexico,  1958;  and  at  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Center,  1962,  1963,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  California  State  Fair,  1960,  1961, 
1962,  1963,  1964;  Oakland  Art  Museum,  1960, 
1961;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1960,  1961, 
1962,  1963,  1964;  Richmond  Art  Center,  Cali- 
fornia, 1962;  in  the  Bay  Area  Art  Exhibition, 
San  Francisco,  1963;  and  the  Second  Biennial 
Drawing  U.S.A.,  1964. 

Mr.  Gutierrez'  works  are  in  the  collections  of 
Dr.  Saul  Steinbergh,  Concord,  California;  Diablo 
Valley  College;  Dr.  D.  O.  Kayfetz,  Pittsburg, 
California;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art;  San 
Jose  State  College. 
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ARAKAWA 


Arakawa,    Untitled,    1963.     Oil    on    canvas,    85  x 
61 '/4.    Dwan  Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 

Transcription  of  taped  interview  —  artist  Ara- 
kawa and  John  Weber  (Dwan  Gallery,  Los 
Angeles)  : 

'■J:    Why  do  you  need  art? 
A:    Because  I  want  to  jump. 
J:    Does  jumping  refer  to   transcending  self? 
A:   Yes.     I   want   to  jump   into   the   ocean,    I 
cannot  swim,  and  Lm  very  afraid  of  the 
ocean,   but    I    want    to   jump.     I    \\ant   to 
practice.     Art   for   me   is   a   good   practice 
for  jumping. 
J :    You   must  have  a   philosophical   basis   be- 
hind the  physical  act  of  jumping.  .  .  .  The 
Philosophy    which    would    certain!)'    tran- 
scend  the   act   itself.    What   does  jumping 
mean  to  you?   .   .   . 


A:    To  me  jumping  is  motion,   I  want  to  see 
motion.     After    the    motion    my    body    is 
completely    changed.      Changed    into    an 
umbrella  or  toaster  or  something  like  that. 
.  .  .  Everyone  has  their  own  feelings.    My 
name  is  Arakawa  but  this  name  cannot  be 
applied  to  my  body  alone,  but  also  must 
be  applied  to  my  feelings.  ...  I  want  to  see  .i 
my  feelings  ...  to  touch  them  and  to  know  I 
what   they   are. 
J:    In    other    words    you    want    to    see    your 
emotions,  your  feelings,  and  therefore,  in 
your  painting,   the  diagrams  that  you  do,  ' 
the  very  linear  quality  of  your  work  is  the 
record  of  your  emotions,  is  that  right? 
A:    Yes,  this  is  right.  ' 

J:    Emotion  and   motion.    Your  work  is  very  ■ 
much    involved    with    motion.  ...  In    your 
paintings    you    will    have    footsteps    \\'hich 
are  stenciled  marching  across  the   canvas 
in  very   subtle   colors?  ...  This   is   motion.,' 
Is  this  a  life  force? 
A:    Yes.  \ 

J:    What   of  color?  \ 

A:  Color  comes  from  a  prism.  The  prism} 
has  seven  colors  .  .  .  but  the  colors  are  like  ■ 
objects,  like  water,  like  a  cup,  like  a! 
cigarette.  ' 

J:    You  treat  color  then,  that  comes  from  thev 

prism,   as  an  object. 
A:    Yes.     I    can    touch    color    but    I    am    not! 
conscious  of  its  feeling.  i 

J:  In  your  paintings  you  use  very  specific) 
symbols,  you  use  a  line,  you  use  an  arrow, $ 
and  your  work  contains  real  objects  suchi 
as  coat  hangers  and  hooks.  | 

A:    Yes,  because  I   want  to  explain,  but  if  L; 
use    very    strong    words    people    wouldn't'- 
understand  —  I  would  have  to  be  a  genius. ' 
In   my    paintings    I    need    many    things  — 
dictionary,    radio,    television,    things    like 
this.  .  .  .  Like  poetry  my  painting  can  be 
explained,   everything  in  my  painting  can 
be    completely    explained.     Perhaps    if    I 
could  speak  very  well  I  would  speak  rather 
than  paint."' 
Arakawa  was  born  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  in   1936. 
Since  1959  he  has  lived  in  New  York,  N.Y.    Spe- 
cial   exhibitions    of    Arakawa's    work    have    been 
held  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Tokyo,  1958; 
Galerie    Alfred    Schmela,    Dusseldorf,    Germany, 
1963,     1965;    Palace    des    Beaux    Arts,    Brussels, 
Belgium,  1964;  Dwan  Gallery,  Los  x^ngeles,  1964; 
Minami  Gallery,  Tokyo,  1965. 

Arakawas   work   has   been   included   in   group 
exhibitions   at    the    Gordon   Gallery,    New   York, 
1961;    Sidney    Janis    Gallery,    New    York,    1964;! 
Minami  Gallery,  Tokyo,  1964. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mrs.  Virginia 
D.  Kondratief,  Mrs.  Joyce  Schiller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Weisman,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Leon 
Kraushar,  New  York. 
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Robert  Courtright,  Untitled  (O  Good  D),  1964. 
Cloth  collage  on  wood,  38  x  30.  Richard  Feigen 
Gallery,  New  York. 

"The  work  which  I  am  doing  at  the  present 
moment  derived  originally  from  architecture, 
mostly  Romanesque.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has 
as  much  to  do  with  African  sculpture,  contempo- 
rary machines,  Euclid,  comic-strips  or  Ledoux, 
and  there  are  probably  a  dozen  more  influences 
intended  or  otherwise.  They  are  reliefs  done  in 
a  collage  technique,  an  amalgam  of  my  experi- 
ences, tastes,  and  influences,  made  from  remnants 
of  the  past  and  present." 

Robert  Courtright  was  born  in  Sumter,  South 
Carolina,  in  1926.  He  studied  at  Saint  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  from  1943  to  1945;  and  from 
1947-1952    at    the    American    Art    School,    New 


York,  and  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York. 
Since  1954  he  has  been  living  in  France. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Courtright's  work 
have  been  held  at  the  New  Gallery,  New  York, 
1951-1958;  David  Herbert  Gallery,  New  York, 
1960-1962;  Galerie  du  Fleuve,  Paris,  1963;  Han- 
over Gallery,  London,  1964;  Feigen-Palmer  Gal- 
lery, Los  Angeles.  His  work  has  been  included 
in  group  exhibitions  at  the  Richard  Feigen  Gal- 
lery, Chicago;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh; Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Courtright's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  Mrs.  Tony 
Curtis,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Aldrich, 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hazen,  Mrs.  Richard  Rodgers, 
New  York;  Mr.  Brendan  Gill,  Norfolk,  Connecti- 
cut. 
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Mel  Silverman,  The  Funeral  of  the  Mother  of 
the  Mayor  of  Rome,  1963.  Collage  and  oil  on 
panel,  24x48.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Danenberg,  New  York.  Harry  Salpeter  Gallery, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

"My  present  collages  developed  through  my 
desire  to  approach  a  medium  similar  to  the  way 
in  which  I  have  been  working  at  printmaking. 
I  had  become  bored  with  painting,  especially 
since  I  felt  unable  to  cope  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter which  I  felt  I  wanted  to  work  with.  The 
collage  medium  allowed  me  to  use  almost  the 
same  methods  which  I  use  in  printmaking.  I 
also  felt  tremendously  liberated  within  the 
medium,  and  the  touches  of  humor  which  I  felt 
so  lacking  in  painting  seemed  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  this  approach  to  collage.  I  have  in  no 
way  attempted  to  use  the  collage  material  in  the 
ordinary  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  used;  that 
is,  as  a  textural  effect;  I  have  been  more  in- 
terested in  creating  an  all-over  pictorial  effect. 
My  materials  come  from  all  sources:  magazines, 
books,  etc.,  but  I  have  been  very  careful  to  use 
only  those  things  which  I  feel  will  last  under 
any  conditions.  I  feel  that  this  medium  offers 
infinite  possibilities  to  me  and,  in  fact,  what  I 
have  learned  just  within  the  area  of  simply 
cutting  and  pasting  bits  of  paper  is  an  endless 
source  of  amazement." 

Mel  Silverman  was  born  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
1931.  On  a  National  Scholastic  Scholarship  he 
attended  The  School  of  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  received  a  B.F.A.  degree.  He 
studied  at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New- 
York,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Delta  honorary  art  fraternity.  Mr.  Silverman 
was  the  recipient  of  a  Bryon  Lathrop  Traveling 
Fellowship,    1955,  and  an  Israeli-American  Cul- 


tural Foundation  fellowship  to  conduct  print- 
making  seminars  at  Ein  Hod,  Israel.  He  lives- 
in  New  York,  N.Y.  \ 

Mr.  Silverman  has  won  awards  from  the  Sil-; 
vermine  Guild  of  Artists,  New  Canaan,  1960,j 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1963.j 
Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held; 
at  the  Artists'  Gallery,  New  York,  1956;  Harry! 
Salpeter  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York,  1958,  1960,^| 
1963;  Ein  Hod  Gallery,  Israel,  1960;  A.A.A.  Gal-?! 
lery.  New  York,  1960,  1964;  Butler  Institute  oi\\ 
American  Art,  Youngstown,  1960;  Art  Institute^: 
of  Zanesville,  1960;  University  of  Maine,  Orono,| 
1962.  : 

Mr.  Silverman's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  Ohio  University,  Athens; 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Hunterdon  County 
Art  Center,  Clinton,  New  Jersey;  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas;  The  Denver  Art 
Museum;  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania; University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington; 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  Silver- 
mine  Guild  of  Artists,  New  Canaan;  The  Brook-! 
lyn  Museum,  The  National  Arts  Club,  New 
York  Public  Library,  Riverside  Museum,  New 
York;  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman;  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia;  Print  Club,  Philadel- 
phia; Richmond  Virginia  Public  Library;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Public  Library;  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art,  Youngstown. 

Mr.  Silverman's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
the  Allentown  Art  Museum,  Pennsylvania;  Indi- 
ana University,  Bloomington;  Hunterdon  County 
Art  Museum,  Clinton,  New  Jersey;  University  of 
Maine,  Orono;  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  Washington,  D.C;  Butler  In- 
stitute of  American  Art,  Youngstown;  and  in 
various  United  States  embassies. 


Dorothy  Dehner,  Low  Landscape  Sideways,  1962. 
Bronze,  15  x50.    Willard  Gallery,  New  York. 

"I  find  myself  completely  inarticulate  when 
isked  to  make  statements  about  my  work.  I 
guess  I  need  to  be  primed  by  questions,  or  else 
just  to  speak  of  the  mundane  technical  aspects 
such  as  my  materials  or  working  methods.  I 
work  in  wax  because  it  so  readily  translates  the 
images  I  want  to  make.  It  is  so  direct,  and  so 
sensitive  to  the  hand.  My  work  is  constructed, 
the  wax  is  cut  and  struck  together  —  very  little 
modeling  is  used.  Right  now  I  have  changed  a 
bit,  and  my  newest  work,  not  yet  cast,  is  simpler, 
the  images  are  larger,  the  forms  not  as  frag- 
mented, and  yet  it  is  very  much  part  of  all  the 
work  I  have  made  previously." 

Dorothy  Dehner  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  1908.  She  has  studied  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles;  at  Skidmore  College, 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  where  she  received 
a  B.S.  degree;  at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New- 
York;  and  at  Stanley  William  Hayter's  Atelier 
17.  Miss  Dehner  has  received  a  fellowship  from 
the  Tamarind  Workshop,  Los  Angeles,  for  1965. 
She  has  taught  at  Barnard  College,  New  York, 
and     lectured    at    Skidmore     College,     Saratoga 


Springs.    Miss  Dehner  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  Dehner  has  received  awards  from  Audu- 
bon Artists,  New  York,  1947;  Art  U.S.A.,  Coli- 
seum, New  York,  1959;  Florence  Breevoort  Kane 
Memorial  exhibition.  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
1962.  More  than  thirty  special  exhibitions  of 
Miss  Dehner's  work  have  been  held,  including 
those  at  the  Rose  Fried  Gallery,  New  York,  1957; 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1960;  Gres 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 

Her  work  has  been  in  many  group  exhibitions 
including  those  at  the  Albany  Institute  of  History 
and  Art;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance;  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Dehner's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Ohio;  United 
States  Embassies  in  Europe;  Waddington  Gallery, 
London;  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Mr.  Howard 
Lipman,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bliss 
Parkinson,  The  Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
New  York;  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs; 
Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica. 
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Morris  Broderson,  Battle  of  the  Giants,  1964.   Oil  BRODERSON 

'^-^  on   canvas,    72  x  60.     Ankrum    Gallery,    Los   An- 

'^  geles.  (1963) 

"When  I  saw  'Jinsei  Hyaku  Nijugo  Nen,"  the 
Kabuki  drama  in  Japan,  I  was,  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  theme  to  that  of  Moby  Dick. 

"Kokingo,  in  'Jinsei  Hyaku  Nijugo  Nen'  is  an 
expert  swordsman  undefeated  in  any  duel.  Since 
the  warriors  cannot  kill  him,  they  ensnare  him, 
and  bind  him  with  ropes,  so  that  he  is  in  a  trap. 

"In  almost  the  same  way,  Moby  Dick,  the 
white  whale,  is  entrapped  by  the  fisherman  whose 
single  great  encompassing  desire  is  to  kill  Moby 
Dick.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  themes  deal 
with  the  same  kind  of  desperate  and  consuming 
passions." 

Morris  Broderson  was  born  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  1928.  He  studied  at  The  Pasadena 
Art  Museum,  and  the  Jepson  Art  Institute  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles.   He  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Broderson  has  received  awards  from  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  1958,  1960;  Art  in 
America  magazine,  1959;  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York,  1960;  Art  Directors 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  1963.  Special  exhibitions 
of  his  work  have  been  held  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Palo  Alto,  1957;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of 
Art,  1958;  Bertha  Lewinson  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
1959,  1960;  University  of  California,  Riverside, 
1959;  Ankrum  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1961,  1962^ 
1964;  M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial  Museum,  San 
Francisco,  1961;  The  Downtown  Gallery,  New- 
York,   1963. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  1958, 
1961;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art,  1958;  But- 
ler Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown,  1959, 
1960;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  "of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  1959;  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  1960;  Whitnev  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York,  1960,  1962,  1963;  The  John 
and  Mable  Ringling  Museum  of  Art,  Sarasota, 
1960;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1961,  1964;  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1961;  Anion 
Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art,  Fort  Worth, 
1962,  1963;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign,  1963. 

Mr.  Broderson's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
The  Kalamazoo  Institute  of  Art;  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum;  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn, 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Foundation,  Sumner  Foun- 
dation, \Vhitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto;  The  Phoe- 
nix Art  Museum;  M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial 
Museum,  San  Francisco;  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Art;  Mr.  Wright  Ludington,  Dr.  Mackinley 
Helm,  Santa  Barbara;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of 
Art. 
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Helen  Lundeberg,  Seascape,  1962.  Oil  on  can- 
vas, 60x50.  Ankrum  GalleiT,  Los  Angeles. 
(1950,  1951,  1952,  1955,  1957,  1959) 

''Seascape  was  conceived,  more  or  less  simul- 
taneously, as  a  'hard-edge'  organization  of  colored 
areas,  and  as  an  evocation  of  'nature';  both 
aspects  are  essential,  as  my  intention  is  both 
formal  and  lyrical." 

Helen  Lundeberg  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  1908.  She  studied  with  Lorser  Feitelson,  who 
is  now  her  husband.  She  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Miss  Lundeberg's  work 
have  been  held  at  the  Pasadena  Art  Museum, 
1953;  Scripps  College,  Claremont,  California, 
1958;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art,  1958;  Paul 
Rivas  Galler\-,  Los  Angeles,  1959,  1960,  1961, 
1962;  Ankrum  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1962,  1964; 
Long  Beach  Museum  of  Art,  1963. 


Her  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhi- 
bitions at  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  1936;  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1936;  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  1936,  1937,  1942;  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1947;  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  1950,  1951,  1952,  1955,  1957, 
1959;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1952;  Museu  de  Arte  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
1955;  The  Denver  Art  Museum,  1957;  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  Biennial,  1957;  in  Australia,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  1961;  Anion  Carter  Museum  of 
Western  Art,  Fort  Worth,  1962;  Pavilion,  Balboa, 
California,  1964;  Long  Beach  Museum  of  Art, 
1964. 

Miss  Lundeberg's  work  is  represented  in  the 
collections  of  ChafTey  College,  Alta  Loma,  Cali- 
fornia; Los  Angeles  County  Museum;  San  Fran- 
cisco Museum  of  Art;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of 
Art,  California;  and  in  many  private  collections. 
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Calvin  Albert,  Outer  World,  1964.    Pewter  alloy, 
63'/2  X  46.    Stable  Gallery,  New  York.   (1957) 

"What  T.  S.  Eliot  said  in  East  Coker  about 
the  creation  of  poetry  expresses  my  attitude 
toward  my  own  work: 

'Trying  to  use  words,  and  every  attempt 
Is  a  wholly  new  start,  and  a  different  kind 
I  of  failure 

I        Because  one  has  only  learnt  to  get  the  better 
of  words 
For  the  thing  one  no  longer  has  to  say,  or 
;  the  way  in  which 

;  One  is  no  longer  disposed  to  say  it.  And  so 
each  venture 
Is  a  new  beginning,  a  raid  on  the  inarticulate 
With  shabby  equipment  always  deteriorating 
In  the  general  mess  of  imprecision  of  feeling, 
Undisciplined  squads  of  emotion.    And  what 

there  is  to  conquer 
By  strength  and  submission,  has  already  been 

discovered 
Once    or    twice    or    several    times,    by    men 

whom  one  cannot  hope 
To  emulate  —  but  there  is  no  competition  — 
There  is  only  the  fight  to  recover  what  has 
been  lost 


And  found  and  lost  again  and  again:     and 

now  under  conditions 
That  seem  unpropitious.  But  perhaps  neither 

gain  nor  loss. 
For  us,   there  is   only   the   tiying.    The   rest 
is  not  our  business.'  " 

Calvin  Albert  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  in  1918.  He  studied  at  the  Grand 
Rapids  Art  Gallery  under  Otto  C.  Bach  from 
1933  to  1937;  and  at  the  Institute  of  Design, 
Chicago,  under  Archipenko,  Moholy-Nagy,  and 
Gyorgy  Kepes  from  1937  to  1940.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  a  Fulbright  award  for  advanced  re- 
search in  Italy,  1957;  and  a  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany  Foundation  Grant,  1963.  He  has  taught 
at  New  York  University,  Brooklyn  College,  and 
the  Institute  of  Design,  Chicago.  He  teaches 
now  at  Pratt  Institute  and  lives  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Albert  has  received  awards  for  his  sculp- 
ture from  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  1944; 
New  Burlington  Galleries,  London,  1953;  the 
Audubon  Artists,  New  York,  1954,  1957. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  the  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery,  New  York, 
1952,  1956,  1957;  ^Stable  Gallery,  New  York, 
1959,  1964;  The  Jewish  Museum,  New 
York,  1960;  Galleria  George  Lester,  Rome,  Italy, 
1962. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1954,  1955,  1956,  1957,  1958,  1960, 
1962,  1964;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1957; 
Galerie  Claude  Bernard,  Paris,  1961;  Carrara, 
Italy,   1962;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,   1962. 

Mr.  Albert's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Jewish  Museum,  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  AVliitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York;  Chnsler  Art  Mu- 
seum, Provincetown. 
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Edward  Corbett,  Provincetown  1962,  No.  2,  1962. 
Oil  on  canvas,  50  x  68.  Grace  Bora;enicht  Gallery, 
New  York.  (1955) 

■'As  a  painter  I  rest  with  the  silence  of  my 
work.  Traditional  media  serve  my  purpose;  the 
materials  that  work  for  me  are  those  which  will 
best  preserve  the  painting.  I  am  painting  paint- 
ings, not  inscapes,  nor  visions  of  the  possible. 
Painting  intends  inself." 

Mr.  Corbett  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
1919.  He  studied  in  Richmond,  California,  and 
at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  has  taught  at  the  San  Francisco  State 
College,  1946;  California  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
San  Francisco,  from  1947  to  1951;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1950;  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, South  Hadley;  and  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  a  Rosenberg  Fellowship.  He  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  Corbett's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1947,  1950;  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  1948;  Riverside  Museum, 
New  York,  1948;  Henr>'  Gallery,  Seattle,  1950; 
M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial  Museum,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1951;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,   1952;  Nashville  Artists  Guild,    1953;   Uni- 


versity  of    Illinois,   Urbana,    1955;    University   of  ^ 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  1955;  Des  Moines  x\rt  Center,  f 
1958;  The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  <- 
Orleans,    1958;    Whitnev    Museum    of   American 
Art,  New  York,   1958,   1961,   1963;  The  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,   1958;  Massa- 
chusetts    Institute    of    Technology,     Cambridge, 
1959;    ^Valker    Art    Center,    Minneapolis,     1961; 
Michigan  State   University,   East  Lansing,    1962; 
Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de   Sao   Paulo,   Brazil, 
1962;  The  Denver  Art  Museum,   1963. 

Mr.  Corbetts  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Patrick  B.  McGinnis,  Boston;  Albright- 
Knox  Art  Galler}^  Buffalo;  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Z.  Steinberg,  Chicago; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Murchison,  Dallas;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parker  Cushman,  Houston;  the  Tate 
Galleiy,  London;  The  Newark  Museum;  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  Hilles,  New  Haven;  Mr.  Richard 
Brown  Baker,  The  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Benjamin,  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  Mr.  Armand  Erpf,  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn,  Mr.  Henry  Jaffe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Kaplan,  Mrs.  Denver  Lindley,  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
3d,  \\  hitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Bloedel,  Williams- 
town. 


Paul  Horiuchi,  Spring  Awakening,  1964.  Collage 
on  canvas,  64'/2  x  76.  Lent  by  Mr.  John  Chi- 
rhester,  Seattle,  Washington.  Nordness  Gallery, 
Mew  York. 

"About  ten  years  ago,  I  started  making  rice 
Daper  collages.  I  use  rice  paper  because  it  is  so 
delicate,  sensitive  and  expressive.  No  other  ma- 
erial  allows  me  the  sensitive  method  of  expres- 
iion.  I  can  literally  say  that  I  am  attached  to  the 
nedium  of  expression  through  rice  paper  collage 
because  of  the  delicacy  it  affords  me  in  express- 
ing the  ideas  I  have  for  a  painting. 

"I  have  done  oil  painting  for  over  30  years;  but 
'he  more  I  paint,  the  more  I  want  to  get  away 
i'rom  oil  because  I  cannot  fully  express  my  feel- 
ngs  in  that  medium,  but  can  through  my  collages. 

"I  believe  that  the  art  of  painting  and  the  re- 
ultant  painting  itself  should  convey  a  feeling  of 
erene  satisfaction  and  inner  harmony.  I  have 
lot  been  able  to  attain  that  sensitivity  and  subtle- 
less  through  the  medium  of  oils. 

"Collage  usually  implies  using  pieces  of  irreg- 
Llar  material  —  newspapers,  posters,  burlap,  can- 
[•ases  —  for  their  interesting  content,  texture  and 
jometimes  color. 

;  "In  making  my  collages  I  prepare  the  rice  pa- 
lmer with  casein  color,  just  as  I  would  have  at  my 
disposal  innumerable  tubes  of  colors  which  I  can 
jse  as  I  want.  My  tubes  of  color  are  my  pre- 
pared sheets  of  rice  paper  which  I  use  to  make 
ny  paintings  —  my  prepared  papers  are  my  pig- 
nents.  Once  my  papers  are  prepared  the  paint- 
ng  is  the  same  as  in  oil  —  I  tear  and  paste;  cover 
and  uncover,  and  from  a  wealth  of  colors,  which 
I  have  over  the  years  prepared,  arrive  at  the 
';ubtleties  and  nuances  of  color,  texture  and  shape 
hat  I  want.  I  use  rice  paper  because  the  paper 
tself  really  does  not  tear,  but  pulls  apart  with 
ensitive  lacy  edges,  the  long  fibers  themselves 
■ontributing  to  the  sensitivity  I  am  always  striv- 
ng  for  in  painting. 
i    "Collage  in  Japan  is  nothing  new.    Some  of  the 


National  Treasures  of  the  Heian  Period — 12th 
Century  —  are  preserved  to  this  day."' 

Paul  Horiuchi  was  born  in  Yamanashiken,  Ja- 
pan, in  1906.  As  an  artist  he  is  largely  self-taught. 
He  lives  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Mr.  Horiuchi  has  received  awards  from  the 
Washington  State  Fair,  1947,  1950,  1951,  1953, 
1955,  r956,  1957;  Seattle  Art  Museum,  1948, 
1952,  1955,  1958,  1959,  1961;  Northwest  Water- 
color  Annual,  1951,  1954,  1957;  Henry  Art  Gal- 
lery, University  of  Washington,  1953,  1955,  1956; 
A.E.A.,  1954,  1955,  1957,  1958;  Tupperware  Na- 
tional Competition,  Orlando,  1955;  Spokane  Art 
Board  Coliseum,  1955,  1957;  Pacific  Northwest 
Arts  and  Crafts  A.ssociation,  Bellevue,  1956,  1959; 
Ford  Foundation,  1960;  Seattle  World's  Fair,  1962. 

Paul  Horiuchi's  work  has  been  in  exhibitions 
at  the  Rome-New  York  Art  Foundation,  Rome, 
Italy,  1958;  New  York  Coliseum,  1959;  Museum 
of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1961,  1964; 
Seattle  AVorld's  Fair,  1962;  Ryukikai,  Tokyo, 
1963;  Seattle  Art  Museum,  1963;  Colorado 
Springs  Fine  Arts  Center;  Felix  Landau  Gallery, 
Los  Angeles;  Terry  Art  Institute,  Miami;  Nord- 
ness Galler)-,  New  York;  Oakland  Art  Museum; 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto;  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Port- 
land Art  Museum,  Oregon;  San  Francisco  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial  Mu- 
seum, San  Francisco;  Gordon  Woodside  Gallery, 
Zoe  Dusanne  Gallery,  Seattle;  Yoseido  Gallery, 
Tokyo;  Vancouver  City  Museum,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Horiuchi"s  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge;  The  Denver  Art 
Museum;  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  AVads- 
worth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  Santa  Barbara  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  Seattle  Art  Museum;  The  Civic 
Center,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle;  Seattle 
Public  Library;  Spokane  Art  Board  Coliseum; 
Imperial  Household,  Tokyo;  The  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson. 
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Carroll  Cloar,  Howe's  Cash  Gro.,  1963.  Tem- 
pera on  gesso  panel,  21'/2  x31.  The  Alan  Gallery, 
New  York.    (1957,  1959,  1963) 

Carroll  Cloar  was  born  in  Earle,  Arkansas,  in 
1913.  He  studied  at  Southwestern  College,  Mem- 
phis; Memphis  Academy  of  Art;  and  the  Art  Stu- 
dents League  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cloar  was  the 
recipient  of  a  McDowell  fellowship,  1940;  a  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  fellow- 
ship, 1946;  the  title  of  Honorary  Arkansas  Travel- 
ler, 1956;  and  an  Honorary  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Southwestern  College,  Memphis,  1958.  Mr.  Cloar 
has  taught  at  the  Memphis  Academy  of  Art.  He 
lives  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Cloar's  work  have 
been  held  by  the  Atlanta  Art  Association;  the 
Fort  Worth  Art  Center;  The  Arkansas  Arts  Cen- 
ter, Little  Rock;  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery, 
Memphis;  The  Alan  Gallery,  New  York. 

Mr.  Cloar's  work  has  been  included  in  group 


exhibitions  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign-Urbana;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The 
Arkansas  Arts  Center,  Little  Rock;  Brooks  Me- 
morial Art  Gallery,  Memphis;  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York;  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Museum 
of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Atlanta 
Art  Association;  Museum  of  Art,  Science  and 
Industry,  Bridgeport;  Wadsworth  Atheneum, 
Hartford;  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Mem- 
phis; Southwest  Collection,  Memphis;  The  New- 
ark Museum;  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  St.  Petersburg  Museum  of  Fine  Arts; 
Uniontown  Friends  of  Art,  Pennsylvania;  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts;  The  Cor- 
coran Caller)'  of  Art,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art, 
Youngstown. 


CLOAR 


BONEVARDI 


Marcelo  Bonevardi,  Astrolabio,  1964.  Mixed 
media,  41  x  39.    Galeria  Bonino,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

Marcelo  Bonevardi  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  in  1929.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Cordoba  as  a  student  of  architecture  in  1948,  but 
abandoned  this  field  after  three  years  in  favor  of 
painting,  and  worked  independently  in  Italy  for 
one  year.  He  was  the  recipient  of  a  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  fellowship  for 
work  in  the  United  States,  1958,  1959;  and  a 
New  School  for  Social  Research  fellowship,  1964, 
1965.    He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Bonevardi's  work 
have  been  held  at  Dr.  Gcnaro  Perez  Museum, 
Cordoba,  Argentina,  1956;  Gallery  O,  Rosario, 
Argentina,  1956;  Antigona  Gallery,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  1957;  National  Radio  of  Cor- 
doba, Cordoba,  Argentina,  1958;  Amigos  del 
Arte,  Rosario,  Argentina,  1958;  Gallery  4,  De- 
troit, 1959;  Roland  de  Ancllc  Gallery,  New  York, 
1960;  Pan  American  Union,  \Vashington,  D.C., 
1960;  Latow  Gallery,  New  York,  196L 

His  work  has  been  included  in  a  group  exhibi- 
tion at  Galeria  Bonino,  Ltd.,  New  York,  in  1964. 
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Jean  Paul  Riopelle,  Untitled,  1964.  Oil  on  can- 
vas, 5 1  '/4  X  64.  Pierre  Matisse  Gallery,  New 
York.    (1955,  1957,  1959) 

Jean  Paul  Riopelle  was  born  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  1923.  As  a  painter  he  is  largely  self- 
taught.    Since  1947  he  has  lived  in  Paris,  France. 

Special    exhibitions    of    Mr.    Riopelle's    work 
have    been    held    at    the    Galerie    Nina    Dausset, 
Paris,  1949;  Galerie  Greuse,  Paris,  1950;  Galerie 
Springer,    Berlin,    1951;    Galerie   Fachetti,    Paris, 
1952;     Galerie    Henriette    Niepoe,    Paris,     1952; 
Galerie  Pierre  Loeb,  Paris,  1953;  Galerie  Evrard, 
Lille,  France,  1954;  Pierre  Matisse  Gallery,  New 
York,    1954;    Galerie    Rive    Droite,    Paris,    1954; 
Gimpel    Fils    Gallery,    London,     1956;    Galerie 
Jacques  Dubourg,  Paris,  1956,  1960;  Galerie  Kol- 
nischer     Kunstverein,     Cologne,     1958;     Galerie 
Kestner    Gesellschaft,    Hannover,    1958;    Galerie, 
Kunst  und  Museumsverein,  Wuppertal,  Germany, 
1958;  Kunsthalle,  Galerie  Riehentor,  Basel,  1959;' 
Galerie  Ann  Abels,  Cologne,  1959;  Arthur  Tooth: j 
&  Sons,   London,    1959;   Galerie  Svensk  Franska;! 
Konstgalleriet,    Stockholm,    1959;    Gallerie    deirj] 
Ariete,   Milan,    1960;    Galerie  Jacques   Dubourg,) 
Paris,  1960;  Galerie  Associazione  Arti  Figurative,* 
Turin,  1960.  <j 

Mr.  Riopelle's  work  has  been  included  inil 
group  exhibitions  at  the  Venice  Biennale  d"arte,( 
1954;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,' 
Brazil,  1955,  1961;  Leverkusen,  Holland,  1956;- 
the  Galerie  Charpentier,  Paris,  1956-1958;  Bonn,!; 
Germany,  1957;  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons,  Lon-j 
don,  1957;  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada,.! 
Ottawa,  1957,  1963;  Galerie  Kleber,  Paris,  1957;i 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels,  1958;  Kassel,.j 
Germany,  1959;  Krakow,  Poland,  1959;  Walker' 
Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  1959;  Warsaw,  Poland,' 
1959;  Goteborg,  Sweden,  1960;  Kyoto,  Japan,, 
1960;  the  Salon  de  Mai,  Grand  Palais,  Paris, 
1960;  Tokyo,  Japan,  1960;  Kolnischer  Kunst-| 
verein,  Cologne,  1962.  j 

Mr.  Riopelle's  works  are  in  museums  in  Brazil,: 
Canada,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.       ■ 
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DAY 


John  Day,  Copper  Landscape,  1964.  Acrylic  and 
collage  on  canvas,  30  x  42.  East  Hampton  Gal- 
lery, New  York. 

(From  a  letter  to  T.P.,  1963):  "and,  when 
we  were  talking,  you  suggested  that  you  saw  my 
work  as  —  didn't  you  say  —  an  image  in  the 
past  tense.  I'm  glad  you  felt  this.  It  was  as  if 
you  had  known  that  over  the  last  few  years  I've 
been  painting  aspects  of  an  imagined  Greek  land- 
scape and  of  Erebos,  that  mythical  passageway 
to  the  Underworld.  Erebos,  as  the  quality  of 
darkness,  leads  me  to  use  a  restricted  palette 
and  a  narrow  range  of  values,  limitations  which 
provide  a  more  intense  focus  for  feeling.  As  we 
agreed,  the  old  photographs,  stained  with  washes 
of  paint,  act  as  structural  units,  as  themselves, 
and  as  symbols  of  memories.  The  foundation  for 
my  work,  I  think,  is  my  need  to  create  a  seen  and 
felt  world  —  an  image  in  the  past  tense." 

John  Day  was  born  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 
in  1932.  He  studied  at  Yale  University,  where 
he  received  a  B.F.A.  degree  in  1954  and  an 
M.F.A.  degree  in  1956.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
a  French  Government  scholarship,  1954-1955;  a 
Fribourg  Scholarship  from  the  Alliance  Fran- 
caise  of  New  York,  1954-1955;  fellowships  from 
The  Edward  MacDowell  Association  to  the  Mac- 


Dowell  Colony,  Petersborough,  New  Flampshire, ' 
1960,   1961,   1962,   1964.    He  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Bridgeport,    Bridgeport,    Connecticut. 
He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Day  received  awards  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
1959;  from  The  Joe  and  Emily  Lowe  Founda- 
tion, New  York,  1964;  and  a  Ford  Foundation 
purchase  award,  1964.  Special  exhibitions  of 
his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Lyman  Allyn 
Museum,  New  London,  Connecticut,  1961;  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware,  1963; 
Osgood  Gallerv,  New  York,  1963;  East  Hampton 
Gallery,  New  York,  1964. 

Mr.  Day's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Boston  Arts  Festival,  1960, 
1961;  Contemporary  Arts  Association  of  Houston, 
1961;  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists,  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut,  1964. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bridgeport;  Mr.  James  Speyer,  Chicago; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quinto  Maganini,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Peyre,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  Lyman  Allyn  Museum,  New 
London,  Connecticut;  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  Mr.  Albert  Dome,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Mr.  Anthony  Perkins, 
New  York. 
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Valter  Snelgrove,  Clarksberg,  1964.  Oil  on 
anvas,  79'/2  x  56'/4.  Lent  by  Mr.  Charles  Molle, 
ian  Francisco,  California.  Gump's  Galleiy,  San 
''rancisco.  (1963) 

"Clarksberg  refers  to  no  actual  place  —  it  was 
lamed  for  a  friend.  At  the  time  I  was  painting  it 
he  picture  reminded  me  of  a  landscape  which 
ppears  in  the  left  background  of  Baldovinetti's 
dadonna.  Without  actually  referring  to  that 
licture  I  tried  to  paint  it  as  I  remembered  it." 

Walter  Snelgrove  was  born  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ngton,  in  1924.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Vashington,  Seattle,  1941-1943;  the  California 
Ichool  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Francisco,  1946;  and  the 
Jniversity  of  California,  Berkeley,  where  he  re- 
eived  his  B.A.  degree  in  1947  and  his  M.A. 
legree  in  1951.  Mr.  Snelgrove  taught  at  the 
Jniversity  of  California,  1952-55.  He  lives  in 
iJerkeley,   California. 

Mr.  Snelgrove  was  the  recipient  of  an  award 
rom  the  Oakland  Art  Museum,  California,  1960; 
he  Grumbacher  Award  from  the  San  Francisco 
/[useum  of  Art,  1960;  and  the  Bruce  Kelham 
■lemorial  Award  from  the  California  Palace  of 
he  Legion  of  Honor,  1964.  Special  exhibitions 
f  his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Oakland  Art 
luseum,  California,  1959;  Gump's  Gallery,  San 
Vancisco,  1962;  the  California  Palace  of  the 
^egion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1962;  Santa 
larbara  Museum  of  Art,  1964. 
i  Mr.  Snelgrove's  work  has  been  included  in 
roup  exhibitions  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum 
If  Art,  1950-1960,  1961;  M.  H.  De  Young  Mu- 
:um,  San  Francisco,  1958;  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  1961;  Scripps  College,  Claremont,  Cali- 
Drnia,  1961;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  1961; 
'oindexter  Gallery,  New  York,  1961;  the  Cali- 
Drnia  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Fran- 
isco,  1961,  1964;  Gump's  Gallery,  San  Francisco, 
961;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
"ork,  1962;  The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Lichmond,  1962;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Ait, 
962;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illi- 
I'ois,  Champaign,  1963;  The  Denver  Art  Mu- 
bum,   1964;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 

ittsburgh,  1964. 

His  vs'ork  is  in  many  public  collections  includ- 
ig  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  New  York; 
])akland  Art  Museum,  California;  the  California 

alace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco. 


SNELGROVE 


DEEM 
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George  Deem,  February  1964,  1964.  Oil  on 
canvas,  50x40.    Allan  Stone  Gallery,  New  York. 

"Because  of  early  exposure  to  symbolism 
and  calligraphy,  I  am  greatly  interested  in  images 
and  patterns  of  iconography,  and  am  constantly 
watching  and  working  to  bring  forth  the  way 
things  are  already  established  in  an  already  un- 
known way.  After  all,  an  a  is  an  a  no  matter 
where  it  is  and  what  it  is  doing;  so  is  a  Vermeer. 
Or  —  "I  don't  know  much  about  Art,  but  I  know 
what  I  like.'  " 

George  Deem  was  born  in  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
in  1932.  He  attended  for  one  year  the  St.  Mein- 
rad  Archabbey  where  he  studied  calligraphy, 
Christian  symbolism,  and  drawing  and  painting. 
He  received  a  B.F.A  degree  from  The  School  of 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  1958.  He  lives 
in  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  special  exhibition  of  Mr.  Deem's  work  has 
been  held  at  the  Allan  Stone  Gallery,  New 
York.  His  work  has  been  included  in  group  ex- 
hibitions at  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Al- 
bright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  BuflFalo;  The  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago;  the  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists, 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut;  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University,  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
Coliseum,  New  York;  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Deem's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Steven  Paine,  Boston;  Mr.  Robert 
Mayer,  Mr.  Paul  von  Wolforsdorf,  Chicago;  Mr. 
Robert  Boyle,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Mr.  Robert 
Graham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Levine, 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  Mr.  Allan 
Stone,  New  York;  Mrs.  Meda  Mladek,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Enrico  Donati,  Uxmal  Fossil,  1964.  Mixed 
media,  44x57.  Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York. 
(1948,  1950,  1951,  1959,  1961,  1963) 

Enrico  Donati  was  born  in  Milan,  Italy.  He 
has  served  on  the  Jury  of  the  Fulbright  Scholar- 
ship Program,  1954-1956,  1963;  on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Brandeis  University,  1956-1964;  and  on 
the  President's  Council  for  Arts  and  Architecture, 
Yale  University. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Donati's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York,  1942;  Passedoit  Gallery,  New  York, 
1942,  1944;  The  Arts  Club  of  Chicago, 
1944,  1959;  Durand-Ruel,  New  York,  1945,  1946, 
1947,  1949;  Galerie  Drouant,  Paris,  1947;  Univer- 
sity of  Syracuse,  1948;  Paul  Rosenberg,  New 
York,  1950;  Galleria  L'Obelisco,  Rome,  1950; 
Galleria  II  Milione,  Milan,  1950;  lolas  Galler>', 
New  York,  1952;  Galleria  del  Cavallino,  Venice, 
1952;  Galleria  del  Naviglio,  Milan,  1953;  Betty 
Parsons  Gallery,  New  York,  1954,  1955,  1957, 
1959,  1960;  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels,  1961; 
Neue  Galerie,  Munich,  1962;  Staempfli  Gallery, 
New  York,  1962,  1963;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  1964;  J.  L.  Hudson, 
Detroit,  1964. 

Mr.  Donati's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 
Institute,    Pittsburgh,     1950,     1952,    1954,     1956, 

1958,  1961;  Biennale  d'arte,  Venice,  1950;  in 
Tokyo,  1951;  at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York,  1953-1954;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna 
de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1953;  The  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  1954,  1957,  1960;  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York,    1954,    1956,    1958, 

1959,  1961,  1962,  1963-1964;  The  Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  1955,  1961; 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1955;  Santa  Bar- 
bara Museum  of  Art,  1955;  Munson-Williams- 
Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1955;  The  Cor- 
coran Gallery   of  Art,   Washington,   D.C.,    1956, 


1960;  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  1957, 
1959;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  1957,  1962;  Mexico  City, 
1958;  Osaka,  Japan,  1958;  The  Virginia  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  1958;  Galleria  La  Tar- 
taruga,  Rome,  1958;  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana,  1959,  1961,  1963;  De  Cor- 
dova and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Masachusetts, 
1959;  American  Federation  of  Arts,  New  York, 
1959;  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  1960; 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  1960;  St.  Paul 
Gallery  and  School  of  Art,  1960;  Maiy  Washing- 
ton College,  Fredricksburg,  Virginia,  1961;  Dec- 
orative Arts  Center,  New  York,  1961;  Birming- 
ham Museum  of  Art,  Alabama,  1962;  Columbia 
Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina,  1963;  Herron 
Museum  of  Art,  Indianapolis,  1963;  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum,  1964;  Nebraska  Art  Association, 
Lincoln,  1964;  New  York  World's  Fair,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1964. 

Mr.  Donati's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Art  Gallery,  Ann  Arbor; 
The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore;  Musee  d'Art  Moderne,  Brus- 
sels; Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technolog)',  Cambridge; 
American  Republic  Insurance  Company,  Des 
Moines;  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts;  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Collection,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Michigan 
Consolidated  Gas  Company,  Detroit;  Olsen 
Foundation,  New  Guilford,  Connecticut;  Mr. 
Anderson  Clayton,  Houston;  The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Houston;  National  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art,  Milan;  The  Newark  Museum;  Yale  Univer- 
sity Art  Gallery,  New  Haven;  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion, The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Rockefeller 
Institute,  New  York;  National  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art,  Rome;  Oslo  Museum;  James  A.  Michener 
Collection,  Pipersville,  Pennsylvania;  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis;  Museum  of  International 
Center  of  Aesthetic  Research,  Turin. 
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Roy  Schnackenberg,  Lobby,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas, 
72x51.    Main  Street  Galleries,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

"When  the  demands  of  food  and  shelter  are 
no  longer  a  pressing  need,  and  the  static  of  Every- 
day is  cleared,  Man  is  left  with  himself.  Faced 
with  the  oppressive  reality  of  his  own  fallibility, 
his  own  mortality,  and  the  absolute  isolation  in 
which  he  must  endure  them  he  can  flee  into 
dogma,  habit,  insanity,  or  physical  suicide;  or  he 
may  choose  to  live  his  life  in  defiance  of  fate. 

"To  live  that  life  of  defiance  and  to  bridge  that 
terrible  isolation  by  giving  form  and  dimension 
to  the  universality  of  Man's  experience  is  the 
part  of  the  artist.  He  must  express,  in  whatever 
medium  he  is  most  skilled,  what  it  is  to  be  a 
human  being.  The  hope  is  that  others  might  be 
enriched  by  this  common  bond  just  as  he  was  by 
the  work  of  those  artists  who  preceded  him. 

"I  make  pictures.  These  pictures,  when  suc- 
cessful, contain  a  sense  of  order,  of  independence 
—  and  some  highly  arbitrary  reflections  of  this 
particular  point  in  history.  I  feel  that  the  method 
by  which  I  make  these  pictures  is  of  little  impor- 
tance; that  the  picture,  once  finished,  must  speak 
for  itself." 

Roy  Schnackenberg  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, in  1934.  He  attended  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  where  he  received  a  B.F.A.  degree  in 
1956.   He  lives  in  Chicago,  Ilhnois. 

Mr.  Schnackenberg  was  the  recipient  of  an 
award  from  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1964. 
Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  the  Joachim  Gallery,  Chicago,  1962;  and  the 
Main  Street  Galleries,  Chicago,  1963,   1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1961,  1962, 
1964;  and  at  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  New  York,  1964. 


Robert  Broderson,  Masquerade,  1962.  Oil  on 
canvas,  75  x  60.  Catherine  Viviano  Gallery, 
New  York.  (1963) 

Robert  Broderson  was  born  in  West  Haven, 
Connecticut,  in  1920.  He  received  a  B.A.  degree 
from  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
in  1950,  and  an  M.F.A.  degree  from  the  State 
College  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  in  1952.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York,  in  1962,  a 
fellowship  from  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation  in  1964,  and  a  Summer 
Research  Grant  from  Duke  University.  Mr. 
Broderson  has  taught  at  Duke  University.  He 
lives  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Broderson  has  won  awards  from  the 
Childe  Hassam  Fund  Foundation;  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts,  Winston-Salem,  1949;  Des  Moines 
Art  Center,  1951;  North  Carolina  State  Art 
Society,  Raleigh,  1953;  Eastern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Charleston,  1954;  Atlanta  Art  Association 
Galleries,  1958,  1960.  Special  exhibitions  of  his 
work  have  been  held  at  the  Mint  Museum  of 
Art,  Charlotte,  1951;  Allied  Arts,  Durham,  1955; 
North  Carolina  State  Art  Society,  Raleigh,  1957, 


1960;  Catherine  Viviano  Gallery,  New  York, 
1961,  1963. 

Mr.  Broderson's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
Art  Society,  Raleigh,  1949,  1952,  1953,  1960; 
Atlanta  Art  Association  Galleries,  1950,  1954, 
1958,  1960;  Des  Moines  Art  Center,  1951;  in 
Kansas  City,  1951;  at  The  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1951,  1953, 
1962;  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngs- 
town,  1951,  1953;  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  1952;  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1953,  1957,  1962;  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1961- 
1962;  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  1962;  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1962;  City 
Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  1962;  Krannert  Art 
Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign, 
1963;  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington; 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder;  The  Denver 
Art  Museum;  and  Duke  University,  Durham. 

Mr.  Broderson's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center;  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Princeton  University;  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh. 
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Robert  Indiana,  T/;^  Figure  5,  1963.    Oil  on  can-  INDIANA 

vas,  60  X  50.   Stable  Gallery,  New  York. 

Robert  Indiana  was  born  in  New  Castle,  In- 
diana, in  1928.  He  attended  the  Herron  School  of 

Art,     Indianapolis,     1945-1946;     School    of    Art, 

Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica,    1947- 

1948;  The  School  of  The  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 

cao-o,    1949-1953;   Skowhegan  School  of  Painting 

and  Sculpture,  Maine,  1953;  and  The  Edinburgh 

College  of  Art,  Scotland,  1953-1954.  Mr.  Indiana 

lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 

at   the    Stable    Gallery,   New   York,    1962,    1964; 

Institute    of    Contemporary    Art,    Boston,    1963- 

1964;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  1963.  His 

work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at 

the   Martha   Jackson  Gallery,   New   York,    1960; 

Dallas    Museum    for    Contemporary    Arts,    1961; 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,    1961- 

1963;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,   1961;  The 

Pace    Gallery,    Boston,    1962;    Galerie    Saqqarah, 

Gstaad,    Switzerland,    1962;    Dwan   Gallery,    Los 

Angeles,   1962;  Sidney  Janis  Gallery,  New  York, 

1962;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,    1963;   The 

Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati,  1963;  Des 

Moines  Art  Center,  1963;  Beaverbrook  Art  Gal- 
lery,   Fredericton,    New    Brunswick,    1963;    Tate 

Gallery,   London,    1963,    1964;    Graham   Galleiy, 

New  York,  1963;  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  Inc., 

New  York,  1963;  Centre  Culturel  Americain, 
Paris,  1963;  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1963;  The  Washington  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963;  Woburn 
Abbey,  Woburn,  Northampton,  England,  1963; 
Haags  Gemeentemuseum,  The  Hague,  The  Neth- 
erlands, 1964;  New  York  World's  Fair,  1964; 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
1964. 

Mr.  Indiana's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York;  The  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis; 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York;  The  Art  Gallery  of 
Toronto;  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Robert  Moskowitz,  No.  10,  1962,  1962.  Collage 
on  canvas,  54  x  79.  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New 
York. 

Robert  Moskowitz  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  in  1935.  From  1955  to  1957  he  studied  at 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  with  Adolph 
Gottlieb.    He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  special  exhibition  of  Mr.  Moskowitz's  work 
was  held  at  the  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York, 
1962.  His  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1961;  Leo  CasteUi  Gallery,  New  York, 
1962,  1963;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
1963;  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts, 1963;  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford, 
1964. 

Mr.  Moskowitz's  work  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Frank   Titelman,   Altoona,    Penn- 


sylvania; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mayer,  Mr.  James 
Speyer,  Chicago;  Mr.  George  S.  Rosenthal,  Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs.  Kenneth  Wicks,  Cleveland;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Blake,  Mrs.  Robert  Mead,  Mr.  L.  S. 
Pollock,  Jr.,  Dallas;  Mrs.  C.  Hudson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  De  Menil,  Houston;  Mrs.  Leonard 
Asher,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N. 
Abrams,  Mr.  J.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Richard  Brown 
Baker,  Mr.  Edward  Carey,  Mr.  Norman  Dieck- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Eisner,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Friedman,  Mr.  Joseph  Heil,  Mr. 
Jasper  Johns,  Mr.  Philip  Johnson,  Miss  Ruth 
Kaufman,  Mr.  Leon  Mnuchin,  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Mr.  L  M.  Pel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Roob,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  Tremaine, 
Mr.  Hanford  Yang,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Tucker,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Alice  Denny,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Mrs.  \\illiam  T.  Sisler;  Mr.  Peter 
Tunnard. 


Jack  Squier,  Standing  Figure,  1964.  Mahogany, 
25x17.  The  Alan  Gallery,  New  York.  (1959, 
1961,  1963) 

Jack  Squier  was  born  in  Dixon,  Illinois,  in 
1927.  He  studied  at  Oberlin  College;  at  Indiana 
University,  where  he  earned  a  B.S.  degree  in 
1950;  and  at  Cornell  University  where  he  re- 
ceived an  M.F.A.  degree  in  1952.  He  has  taught 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  summer 
session,  1960,  and  he  teaches  now  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.    Mr.    Squier    lives    in    Ithaca,    N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Squier's  work  have 
been  held  at  The  Alan  Gallery,  New  York,  1956, 
1959,  1962;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  1957,  1959,  1964;  and  at  El  Instituto  de 
Arte  Contemporaneo,  Lima,  Peru,  1963. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art; 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover; 
Frank  Perls  Gallery,  Beverly  Hills;  Boston  Arts 
Festival;  Brown  Gallery,  Boston;  Brussels  World's 
Fair;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana;  The  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago;  The  Denver  Art  Museum; 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  The  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Houston;  Herron  Museum  of  Art, 
Indianapolis;  Hanover  Gallery,  London;  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum;  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis;  The  Alan  Gallery,  The 
Downtown  Gallery,  Grippi  Gallery,  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  Perls  Gallery,  Stable  Gal- 
lery, Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Clavo  Bernard  Galerie,  Paris;  The  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia; 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh; 
Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Rochester;  The  Everson 
Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse;  City  Art  Museum  of 
St.  Louis;  Munson-AVilliams-Proctor  Institute, 
Utica. 

Mr.  Squier's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  New  York;  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Hirshhorn,  Mr.  Howard  Lipman,  The  Hon. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Mr.  Edward  Wormley,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Culver  Orswell;  the  late  Mr.  Eero  Saarinen. 
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George  L.  K.  Morris,  Pivot,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas,  48x36.  The  Down- 
town Gallery,  New  York.   (1949,  1950,  1953,  1959) 

"The  abstract  movements  in  painting  have  from  the  beginning  em- 
phasized a  flattening  of  forms  across  the  picture-plane.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  emphasis  on  'space"  —  either  shallow  space  limited  by 
such  flatness,  or  an  undefined  space  against  which  shapes  (bounded  or 
calligraphic)  are  floated  as  in  the  atmosphere. 

"Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  re-incorporate  that  three-dimensional 
structure  which  gave  painting  for  so  long  its  grand  illusion  of  reality.  In 
naturalistic  art  —  after  the  early  studies  of  perspective  —  it  seems  to 
develop  quite  naturally;  artists  learned  to  control  the  surroundings  —  such 
as  wall-lines,  furniture  and  landscape-accessories;  they  could  establish 
their  figures  credibly  in  three-dimensionable  space. 

"When  nature  is  no  longer  depicted,  the  symbols  become  less  obvious. 
There  are  many  pitfalls;  there  is  the  problem  of  simplicity,  so  essential 
to  the  unified  thrust.  Yet  —  when  the  void  has  been  hollowed  out  by 
means  of  perspective  symbols  —  a  new  world  opens  out  for  abstraction, 
subject  to  novel  systems  of  control." 

George  L.  K.  Morris  was  born  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  in  1905.  He 
studied  at  Yale  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1929;  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Palais  de  Fontainebleau,  1928;  at  the  Art  Students 
League  of  New  York,  1929-1930;  and  with  Leger  and  Ozanfant  in  Paris, 
1930.  He  has  taught  at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  1960-1961.  Mr. 
Morris  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Morris  has  received  awards  from  the  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  New 
York,  1948;  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown,  1953;  Berk- 
shire Museum,  Pittsfield,  1962.  Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Valentine  Gallery,  New  York,  1933;  Berkshire  Museum, 
Pittsfield,  1933;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  1935;  Museum  of  Living 
Art,  New  York,  1935;  The  Downtown  Gallery,  New  York,  1944,  1945^, 
1948,  1951;  Galerie  Colette  Allendy,  Paris,  1946;  The  Alan  Gallery, 
New  York,  1955,  1958,  1961;  Sharon  Arts  Center,  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire,  1955;  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  ^Vashington,  D.C., 
1958;  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  1961.  His  work  has  been  included 
in  major  group  exhibitions  in  the  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 

Mr.  Morris'  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign; 
Hessisches  Landesmuseum,  Darmstadt,  Germany;  Yale  University,  New 
Haven;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Collection,  Museum  of  Living  Art, 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  \Vhitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman;  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Berk- 
shire Museum,  Pittsfield;  Portland  Art  Museum,  Oregon;  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, Waltham,  Massachusetts;  The  Phillips  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Wichita  Art  Museum. 
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Robert  Birmelin,  Blue  Wall  Crowd,  1963-1964. 
Plastic  on  canvas,  781':;  x  JiVi.  Stable  Galler)', 
New  York. 

"Through  painting  I  work  to  develop  more 
exact  and  "relevant  equivalents  for  my  perceptions 
of  the  world  of  objects  and  events.  This  neces- 
sitates a  searching  examination  of  what  one  sees 
and  of  how  one  comprehends  that  which  is 
seen. 

"Questions  arise.  How  do  we  'take  in'  a  com- 
plex visual  situation  involving  particular  objects 
in  space  and  movement?  How  can  one  re-create, 
not  just  diagram,  the  experience  of  shifting 
focus?  Of  perpetual  distortion?  Of  attention 
gap  in  the  field?  How  do  object  familiarity 
and  associational  pull  afTect  the  relation  of  ob- 
ject to  its  space?  How  can  an  observer's  rela- 
tion to  the  painted  'event'  be  made  shifting  and 
dvnamic  in  correspondence  with  the  shifts  of 
interest  and  attention  that  occur  in  the  act  of 
understanding  events?  In  actual  space?  —  And 
time? 

"In  short,  I  wish  to  reinstate  and  enlarge  the 
importance  of  the  particular  in  external  event 
and  the  perception  of  that  event." 

Robert  Birmelin  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  in  1933.  He  has  studied  at  The  Cooper 
Union  School  of  Art  and  Architecture,  from 
1951   to   1954:  the  Art  Students  League  of  New 


York,  1956;  at  Yale  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  B.F.A.  degree  in  1956  and  an  M.F.A. 
degree  in  1960;  and  at  the  Yale-Norfolk  Art 
School  in  the  summer  of  1959.  Mr.  Birmelin 
was  the  recipient  of  a  Fulbright  grant  for  study 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1960,  and  a  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1961.  He  taught  at  Yale  University, 
1959-1960,  and  is  currently  teaching  at  Queens 
College.   He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Birmelin  has  received  awards  from  the 
New  Haven  Arts  Festival  exhibition,  1959;  Sil- 
vermine  Guild  of  Artists,  New  Canaan,  1960; 
and  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  1962.  Special  exhibitions  of  his 
work  have  been  held  at  the  Stable  Gallery,  New 
York,  1960,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists,  New 
Canaan,  1960;  The  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
New  York,  1960;  Whitnev  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York,  1960-1961,  1963-1964;  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1962,  1963; 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts^ 
Philadelphia,  1962;  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  New  York,  1963.  : 

Mr.  Birmelin's  work  is  represented  in  the  col-: 
lections  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Artji 
Andover;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art^; 
\V'hitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York.    ; 
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5yd    Solomon,    Corona,    1964.     Oil    on    canvas, 
72x40.    Saidenberg  Gallery,  New  York.   (1963) 

Syd  Solomon  was  born  in  Uniontown,  Penn- 
iylvania,  in  1917.  He  studied  at  the  L'Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and  The  School  of  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  He  has  taught  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  1947,  and  at  the  Ringling 
School  of  Art  from  1951  to  1957.  Mr.  Solomon 
ilso  was  director  of  the  Famous  Artists  Schools 
Inc.,  from  1954  to  1964,  and  of  the  Sarasota 
School  of  Art  from  1956  to  1960.  He  lives  in 
fiast  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Solomon  has  received  awards  from  the 
Florida  International  Exhibition,  1952;  Atlanta 
'^rt  Association  Galleries,  1956,  1957,  1960;  Au- 
dubon Artists  Inc.,  New  York,  1957;  Riverside 
Museum,  New  York,  1957;  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art,  Youngstown,  1957;  Sarasota  Art 
Association,  1958;  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, New  York,  1959;  Portland  Art  Museum, 
Oregon,  1959;  Society  of  the  Four  Arts,  Palm 
Beach,  1961;  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists,  New 
Canaan,  1962;  The  John  and  Mable  Ringling 
Museum  of  Art,  Sarasota,  1962;  Florida  State 
Fair,  Tampa,  1962. 

From  1943  to  1955  special  exhibitions  of  Mr. 
Solomon's  work  have  been  held  at  the  Florida 
Gulf  Coast  Art  Center,  Clearwater;  The  Joe  and 
Emily  Lowe  Art  Galleiy,  Coral  Gables;  Stetson 
University,  DeLand,  Florida;  in  Farnham,  Eng- 
land; at  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville; 
;A.A.A.  Gallery,  New  York.  From  1957  to  1964 
at  the  Great  Books  Foundation,  Chicago;  in 
Haifa,  Jerusalem;  at  the  James  David  Gallery, 
Miami;  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  New 
York;  Guild  Hall,  East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
New  York;  Saidenberg  Gallery,  New  York;  The 
John  and  Mable  Ringling  Museum  of  Art, 
Sarasota;  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

i  Mr.  Solomon's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York,  1952;  The  Wildenstein  Gal- 
leries, New  York,  1952;  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  1953;  The  John  and  Mable  Ringling 
Museum  of  Art,  Sarasota,  1955;  Columbia 
Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina,  1958;  New  York 
Coliseum,  1958-1959;  American  Color  Print  Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia,  1958;  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Houston,  1959;  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  New  York,  1959;  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York,  1959;  Society  of 
the  Four  Arts,  Palm  Beach,  1959-1960;  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1959; 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1961;  Silvermine 
Guild  of  Artists,  New  Canaan,  1962,  1964;  Kran- 
nert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign, 1963. 

Mr.  Solomon's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Atlanta  Art  Association  Galleries;  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Atlanta;  The  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art;  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art; 
Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown; 
Florida  Gulf  Coast  Art  Center,  Clearwater;  Adel- 
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phi  College,  Garden  City,  New  Jersey;  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  Isaac  Delgado 
Museum  of  Art,  New  Orleans;  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York;  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art;  Chrysler  Art  Museum,  Province- 
town;  The  John  and  Mable  Ringling  Museum  of 
Art,  Sarasota;  Sarasota  Art  Association;  Ryder 
College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Friends  of  Art, 
Uniontown,  Pennsylvania;  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
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Hans  Hofmann,  Lucidus  Ordo,  1962.    Oil  on  canvas,  84x78.  HOFMANN 

Samuel   M.   Kootz   Gallery,   New  York.     (1948,    1949,    1950, 
1951,  1952,  1953,  1955,  1957,  1959,  1961,  1963) 

Hans  Hofmann  was  born  in  Weissenberg,  Bavaria,  in  1880. 
He  studied  painting  in  art  schools  in  Munich  and  later  in 
Paris.  In  1915  Mr.  Hofmann  opened  an  art  school  in  Munich. 
During  the  summers  of  1930  and  1931  he  taught  painting  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1931  at  the  Chouinard  Art  Institute,  Los  Angeles.  He  taught 
at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York,  1932-1933,  and  in 
the  summers  of  1932-1933,  at  the  Thurn  School,  Gloucester. 
Mr.  Hofmann  opened  his  own  school  in  New  York  in  1933, 
and  a  summer  school  in  Provincetown  in  the  summer  of  1934. 
In  1958  he  gave  up  teaching  to  devote  full  time  to  painting. 
He  lives  in  Provincetown,  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Hofmann  has  received  awards  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  1950;  Society  for  Contemporary  American  Art,  Chi- 
cago, 1952;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  1952;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1959,  1961; 
Bienal  Interamericana,  Mexico  City,  1960. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Hofmann's  work  have  been  held 
by  Paul  Cassirer,  Berlin,  1910;  at  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1931;  Isaac  Delgado  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  Orleans,  1940;  Arts  Club  of  Chicago,  1944; 
Art  of  This  Century  Gallery,  New  York,  1944;  67  Gallery, 
New  York,  1944,  1945;  Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York, 
1946;  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York,  1947-1964;  Addi- 
son Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover,  1948;  Galerie  Maeght, 
Paris,  1949;  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  1954;  Boris 
Mirski  Gallery,  Boston,  1954;  Bennington  College,  Benning- 
ton, Vermont,  1955;  Rutgers-The  State  University,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1956;  The  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance, 
1956;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1957; 
Worth  Ryder  Art  Gallery,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1963;  University  Art  Gallery,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, 1964.  His  paintings  have  been  included  in  numerous 
group  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Hofmann's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Addison 
Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover;  The  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art;  Hans  and  Maria  Hofmann  Collection,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo; 
Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign; 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art;  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Blanden  Memorial  Art 
Gallery,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Musee  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculp- 
ture, Palace  de  Verdun,  Grenoble,  France;  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln;  The  Newark  Museum;  Yale  University, 
New  Haven;  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Rochester,  New  York;  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis;  International  Minerals  &  Chemicals 
Corp.,  Skokie,  Illinois;  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto;  Peggy  Gug- 
genheim, Venice,  Italy. 
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Mary  Gallery,  Fish,  1962.  Steel  and  brass,  35'/2. 
M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  New  York.    (1955,  1957) 

Mary  Gallery  was  born  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  in 
1908.  She  studied  under  Edward  McCartan  at 
the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York  and  under 
Jacques  Loutchansky  in  Paris.  She  lives  in  Paris, 
France. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Miss  Gallery's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Gurt  Valentin  Gallery,  New 
York,  1944,  1947,  1950,  1952,  1955;  Arts  Glub  of 
Ghicago,  1945;  Margaret  Brown  Gallery,  Boston, 
1951;  M.  Knoedler  &  Go.,  New  York,  1958,  1961; 
M.  Knoedler  &  Go.,  Paris,  1961. 

Her  work  has  been  in  many  group  exhibitions, 
including  exhibitions  at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair; 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  the 
Salon  des  Tuileries,  Galerie  Mai,  Paris;  The 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Miss  Gallery's  work  is  in  many  collections, 
among  them,  those  of  the  Gincinnati  Art  Mu- 
seum; The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York; 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art;  and  The  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art,  Ohio. 
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Thomas  George,  No.  14-1962,  1962.  Oil  on  can- 
vas, 86  X  68.    Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York. 

"My  aims  are  simple:  To  be  sure  of  what  it  is 
I  love,  to  know  my  craft  and  to  work  as  hard  as 
I  am  able.  From  a  study  of  nature  and  painting 
of  the  past,  from  an  awareness  of  today's  fact  and 
the  possibilities  of  tomorrow's  dream,  I  seek  to 
create  a  personal  image  endowed  with  life  and 
beauty." 

Thomas  George  was  born  in  New  York,  New 
York,  in  1918.  He  studied  at  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  received 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1940;  at  Institute  Statale 
d'Arte,  Florence;  the  Art  Students  League  of 
New  York;  and  at  the  Academic  de  la  Grande 
Chaumiere,  Paris.  In  1957  he  was  awarded  a 
grant  to  the  Far  East  by  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation.    He  lives  in  Valley  Cottage,  N.Y. 

Mr.  George  has  won  awards  from  The  Brook- 
lyn Museum,  1955,  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York,  1962,  1963.  Special 
exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the 
Ferargil  Gallery,  New  York,  1951,  1953;  Kor- 
man  Gallery,  New  York,  1954;  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  1956;  The  Con- 
temporaries Gallery,  New  York,  1956;  Diamaru 
Gallery,  Osaka,  Japan,  1957;  Bridgestone  Mu- 
seum, Tokyo,  1957;  Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New 
York,  1959,  1963;  The  Reid  Gallery,  London, 
1962,  1964. 

Mr.  George's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1956;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  1958,  1961;  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York,  1960-1962;  The  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
1962;  DeCordova  and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln, 
Massachusetts,  1963;  Tokyo,  Japan,  1963;  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
1963;  Witte  Memorial  Museum,  San  Antonio, 
1964. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Albright- 
Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire;  Tate  Gallery,  Lon- 
don; The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Riverside  Mu- 
seum, Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Bridgestone  Museum,  Tokyo;  Library  of 
Congress,  and  The  Washington  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
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KEPES  Gyorgy  Kepes,  Whispering  Winter  IVhites,  1962.    Oil  and  sand  on  canvas, 

50x60.  Saidenberg  Gallery,  New  York.  (1952,  1953,  1955,  1961,  1963) 
"Lacking  orientation  in  the  total  contemporary  world,  which  holds  as 
much  promise  as  it  does  menace,  many  of  us  artists  have  recoiled  into  our- 
selves. Our  only  remaining  honest  response  to  this  world  has  been  to 
scream  and  ciy  about  our  complete  isolation.  In  our  frantic  retreat,  many 
of  us  have  adopted  the  scorched-earth  policy  and  burned  our  most  valu- 
able cultural  belongings.  Cornered  and  confused  in  a  'horror  of  the  lost 
self  as  the  poet  Robert  Lowell  puts  it,  some  of  us  masquerade  brutality  as 
vitality  and  intellectual  cowardice  as  existential  self-justification,  or,  more 
recently,  some  of  us  claim  that  our  escape  to  banality  is  a  protest  against 
banality. 

"But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain:  we  cannot  renounce  the  dimensions 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  new  scientific  vistas  and  technical  achieve- 
ments, because  they  were  bought  by  human  distress.  We  may  suffer  from 
exposure  to  the  new  scale,  but  we  have  to  go  forward  and  meet  it.  Only 
a  solidarity  within  contemporary  conditions  can  lead  to  a  liveable  life. 
This  solidarity  implies,  above  all,  two  concrete  tasks:  we  have  to  move 
forward  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  to  the  most  advanced  frontiers  of 
knowledge  possible  today,  and  we  have  to  combine  and  intercommunicate 
knowledge  so  that  we  may  gain  the  power  to  see  our  world  as  an  inter- 
connected whole.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  sense  some  of  the  rare 
harmonies  that  still  exist  today,  and  their  latent  stmcture.  I  hope  that 
in  some  of  my  happiest  moments  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  them." 

Gyorgy  Kepes  was  born  in  Selyp,  Hungary,  in  1906,  and  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Budapest,  1925-1929.  He  was  awarded  a 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  fellowship  in  1960.  He 
taught  at  the  Institute  of  Design,  Chicago,  1937-1943,  and  has  been 
Professor  of  Visual  Design,  School  of  Architecture  and  Planning,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technolog}',  Cambridge,  since  1946.  He  lives  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Kepes'  work  have  been  held  at  the  Kath- 
erine  Kuh  Gallery,  Chicago,  1939;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1944; 
Margaret  Brown  Gallery,  Boston,  1951,  1955;  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amster- 
dam^ 1952;  San  Diego  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  1952;  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art,  1952;  De  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  1953; 
The  Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  1953;  The  Ever- 
son  Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse,  1957;  Galleria  Numero  2,  Florence,  1958; 
Galleria  di  Via  Montenapolenone,  Milan,  1958;  Saidenberg  Gallery,  New 
York,  1958,  1960,  1963;  Centro  Culturale  Olivetti,  Ivrea,  1958;  Galleria 
L'Obelisco,  Rome,  1958;  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  1959;  Swetzoff 
Gallery,  Boston,  1959-1963;  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1959;  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Houston,  1959. 

Mr.  Kepes'  work  has  been  in  many  group  exhibitions  including  those 
at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1947,  1951,  1960;  Museum  of 
Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1955,  1959,  1964;  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York,  1956. 

His  work  is  in  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts; Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan;  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Flarvard  Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge;  Krannert  Art 
Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign;  Des  Moines  Art  Center;  The 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston;  Herron  Museum  of  Art,  Indianapolis; 
Nelson  Gallery-Atkins  Museum,  Kansas  City;  De  Cordova  and  Dana 
Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts;  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Phoenix  Art  Museum;  The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Richmond;  The  Fine  Arts  Gallery  of  San  Diego;  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art;  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts;  Welles- 
ley  College,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 
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Robert  S.  Neuman,  Pedazos  del  Mundo  #139, 
1962.  Oil  on  canvas,  72x86.  Allan  Stone  Gal- 
lery, New  York.    (1952,1953,1961) 

"I  intend  that  my  paintings,  though  abstract, 
should  reveal  their  concern  with  the  predicament 
in  which  man  finds  himself.  In  this  sense,  I  be- 
lieve firmly  in  the  continuity  existing  between 
contemporary  art  and  older  forms.  The  dif- 
ference between  our  most  advanced  expressions 
and  those  of  centuries  ago,  the  difference  between 
naturalism  and  abstraction,  is  a  difference  par- 
tially of  subject  matter,  partially  of  treatment, 
but  the  essential  continuity  is  more  important 
than  the  differences." 

Robert  S.  Neuman  was  born  in  Kellogg,  Idaho, 
in  1926.  He  has  studied  at  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute;  at  the  California  College  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  San  Francisco;  at  Mills  College,  Oakland; 
with  Max  Beckmann  at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow;  with  Willi  Baumeister  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany;  and  at  the  Staatliche  Akademie  de 
bilden  Kiinste,  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  In  1953  he 
received  a  Fulbright  award,  and  in  1958  a  fellow- 
ship from  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation.  Mr.  Neuman  has  taught  at  Brown 
University,  and  since  1963  at  Harvard  University. 
He  lives  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Neuman  was  a  recipient  of  an  award  from 
the  Boston  Arts  Festival.  Special  exhibitions  of 
his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Gump's  Gallery, 
San  Francisco,  1952;  Felix  Landau  Gallery,  Los 
Angeles,  1954;  Sala  Vayreda,  Barcelona,  1956; 
La  Escondida,  Taos,  New  Mexico,  1956;  The 
Swetzoff    Gallery,    Boston,     1957;     Galleria    del 


Cavallino,  Venice,  1957,  1960;  Institute  of  Con-; 
temporary  Art,  Harrison,  New  York,  1959;  Gres; 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.,  1959;  The  Pace  Gal-; 
lery,  Boston,  1960,  1962;  De  Cordova  and  Dana^ 
Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  1963;  Allan' 
Stone  Gallery,  New  York,  1963;  Ward-Nasse^ 
Gallery,  Boston,  1964.  ] 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi-- 
tions  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  ■ 
Honor,  San  Francisco,  1951;  San  Francisco  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  1951;  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign-Urbana,  1952,  1953,  1961;  The  Denver  Art 
Museum,  1952;  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  1952;  W'hitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art,  New  York,  1952,  1958;  Colorado 
Springs  Fine  Arts  Center,  1953;  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
1953;  Stuttgart,  Germany,  1954;  Kyoto,  Japan, 
1956;  Felix  Landau  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1956; 
Boston  Arts  Festival,  1958-1961;  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Art,  Boston,  1958;  Galleria  d'arte  del 
Naviglio,  Milan,  1958;  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York,  1958;  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts,  1958,  1960-1961;  De  Cordova  and 
Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  1960; 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
1961;  The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Rich- 
mond, 1962;  Seattle  World's  Fair,  1962. 

Mr.  Neuman's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston;  Yale  University,  New  Haven;  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  San  Fran- 
cisco Museum  of  Art;  Worcester  Art  Museum, 
Massachusetts. 


Llyn  Foulkes,  Post  Card  No.  2,  1964.  Oil  on  can- 
vas, 63'/2x62'/2.  Rolf  Nelson  Gallery,  Los  An- 
geles; Lanyon  Gallery,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Llyn  Foulkes  was  born  in  Yakima,  Washington, 
in  1934.  He  attended  Central  Washington  State 
College,  1953;  the  University  of  Washington,  Se- 
attle, 1954;  and  Chouinard  Art  School  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Institute  of  the  Arts,  Los  Angeles,  from 
1957  to  1959.   He  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

In  1959  Mr.  Foulkes  received  an  award  from 
Chouinard  Art  School  of  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts.  Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have 
been  held  at  Ferus  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1961; 
Pasadena  Art  Museum,  1962;  Rolf  Nelson  Gal- 
lery, Los  Angeles,  1963-1964;  Oakland  Art  Mu- 
seum, California,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,   1960; 
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Ferus  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1960;  Cherry  Gallery,    _^  "PjT^'^  "7:? 

San    Bernadino,    1960;    Pomona    College,    Clare- 

mont,  California,  1961;  Long  Beach  State  College, 

California,  1961;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art, 

1961,  1963;  Pasadena  Art  Museum,  1962;  Dilexi 

Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1963;  Lanyon  Gallery,  Palo 

Alto,  1964. 

Mr.  Foulkes's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Leonard  Asher;  Mr.  Hal  Babbitt;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Blankfort,  Los  Angeles;  Miss 
Jeri  Coates;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monte  Factor;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Fielder;  Mr.  Sterling  Hollo- 
way,  South  Laguna;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis 
Hopper;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hopps;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Janss;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mills;  Oakland 
Art  Museum;  Miss  Natalie  Scholes;  Mr.  William 
P.  Scott  HI;  Mr.  Dean  Stockwell;  Mrs.  John 
Troster;  Dr.  Sam  West. 
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RATTNER 


Abraham  Rattner,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  1963.  Oil  on  canvas,  38x51. 
The  Downtown  Gallery,  New  York.  (1948,  1949,  1950,  1951,  1952,  1953, 
1955,  1957,  1959,  1961,  1963) 

Abraham  Rattner  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  in  1895.  He 
studied  at  George  Washington  University;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts;  and  in  Paris  at  the  Academie  Julian,  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Academie  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere,  and  at  the  Academie  Ranson. 
He  received  a  Cresson  Traveling  Fellowship  from  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1945.  Mr.  Rattner  has  taught  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  New  York,  1947-1955;  The  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum Art  School,  1950-1951;  American  Academy  in  Rome,  1951;  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  1952-1953;  Art  Students  League  of  New  York, 
1954;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1954; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1954-1955;  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  1955-1956;  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  1956-1958; 
University  of  Chicago,  1957;  and  at  the  Skowhegan  School,  Maine.  He 
lives  in  Paris,  France. 

Mr.  Rattner  has  received  awards  from  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  1945,  1958,  1960;  The  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance,  1945; 
Pepsi-Cola  Company,  New  York,  1946;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  \n- 
stitute,  Pittsburgh,  1946,  1949;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1950;  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1953;  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  1954;  Chicago  Book  Clinic,  1956;  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, East  Lansing,  1956;  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
New  York,  1958;  New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York,  1960. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Bonjean  Gal- 
leries, Paris,  1935;  Julien  Levy  Galler>',  New  York,  1936-1941;  The  Arts 
Club  of  Chicago,  1940;  Con  Courcoisier,  San  Francisco,  1940;  Paul 
Rosenberg  &  Company,  New  York,  1942-1956;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of 
Art,  1943;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1952;  The  Renaissance  Society, 
University  of  Chicago,  195,7;  The  Downtown  Caller)^,  New  York,  1957, 
1958,  1960,  1964;  North  Shore  Temple,  Glencoe,  Illinois,  1958;  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1958;  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts,  1960-1961;  Stendahl  Gallery,  Los  Angeles;  New  Orleans 
Arts  &  Crafts  Club. 

Mr.  Rattner's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art;  Albright-Knox  Art  Caller)',  Buffalo;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Florida 
Gulf  Coast  Art  Center,  Clearwater;  Des  Moines  Art  Center;  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing;  Fort  Worth  Art  Center;  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  New  Hampshire;  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford; 
Bezalel  Museum,  Jerusalem;  Johnson  State  College,  Johnson,  Vermont; 
Nebraska  Art  Association,  Lincoln;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee; 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie;  The  Newark  Museum;  Yale  University,  New  Haven;  Container 
Corporation  of  America,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Incorporated,  The 
Jewish  Museum,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art,  New  York;  Univ-ersity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman; 
Musee  du  Jeu  de  Paume,  Paris;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  Philadelphia;  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie; City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis;  Witte  Memorial  Museum,  San  Antonio;  Santa  Barbara  Museum 
of  Art;  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts;  The  Phillips  Gal- 
lery, Washington,  D.C.;  Williams  College,  AV^illiamstown,  Massachusetts; 
Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown.  133 


Julius  Schmidt,  Untitled,  1962.  Iron  relief, 
36  X  58.  Marlborough-Gerson  Gallery,  Inc.,  New 
York.    (1959,  1961,  1963) 

Julius  Schmidt  was  born  in  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1923.  He  studied  at  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater, 
1950-51;  at  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloom- 
field  Hills,  Michigan,  where  he  received  a  B.F.A. 
degree  in  1952  and  an  M.F.A.  degree  in  1955; 
with  Ossip  Zadkine,  Paris,  1953;  and  at  the  Ac- 
cademia  di  Belle  Arti,  Florence,  1954.  He  has 
taught  at  the  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art, 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  1952-53,  and  1962- 
64;  Silvermine  Guild  School  of  Art,  New 
Canaan,  summers,  1953,  1954;  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute,  1954-59;  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art, 
summer,  1957;  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
Providence,  1959-60;  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1961-62.  He  lives  in  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Schmidt  has  received  awards  from  the 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Michigan,  in  1957  and  1958.  Special  exhibitions 
of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Silvermine 
Guild  of  Artists,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut, 
1953;  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and  School  of 
Design,  1956;  Nelson  Gallery-Atkins  Museum, 
Kansas  City,  1956;  Otto  Gerson  Gallery,  New 
York,  1961,  1963;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art, 
California,  1961. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 


tions at  The  Arts  Club  of  Chicago,  1958;  Th{ 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  1958;  Milwaukee  An 
Center,  1958;  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Memorial  Arj 
Museum,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1958;  The  Pennsyl: 
vania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
1958;  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbanai 
1959,  1961;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  I960' 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1960; 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
1960-1963;  Galerie  Claude  Bernard,  Paris,  1960; 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence. 
1960;  Boston  Arts  Festival,  1961;  Dayton  Art 
Institute,  1961;  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York,  1961;  Otto  Gerson  Gallery,  New 
York,  1961-1962;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh,  1961;  Bolles  Gallery,  San' 
Francisco,  1961;  Michigan  State  University,: 
East  Lansing,  1962;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggen- 
heim Museum,  New  York,  1962;  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art,  1962;  Battersea  Park,  London,, 
1963;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Pauloj 
Brazil,  1963;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis, 
1964.  \ 

Mr.  Schmidt's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the, 
Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois) 
Champaign;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Nel- 
son Gallery-Atkins  Museum,  Kansas  City,  Mis-5. 
souri;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Th^ 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Washington  Univer-. 
sity,  St.  Louis. 
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DEFOREST 


jloy  De  Forest,  Gimme  the  Baton  Maestro,  1963. 
)il  and  latex  point  on  canvas,  65V2x46.  Dilexi 
Jallery,  San  Francisco;  Allan  Frumkin  Gallery, 
;]hicago. 

"It  is  my  aim  to  create  an  object  that  surpasses 
ay  intentions." 

Roy  De  Forest  was  born  in  North  Platte,  Ne- 
iraska,  1930.  He  attended  the  Yakima  Valley 
unior  College,  Washington,  1948-1950;  Cali- 
brnia  School  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Francisco,  1950- 
952;  and  San  Francisco  State  College,  1952- 
953,  and  1956-1958,  where  he  received  his  M.A. 
legree.  Mr.  De  Forest  was  the  recipient  of  the 
sleallie  Sullivan  Award,  1962.  He  has  taught  at 
.^akima  Junior  College,  Washington;  Contra 
]osta  College,  San  Pablo;  Bayview  High  School, 
>an  Francisco;  San  Ouentin  Prison,  San  Fran- 
isco;  San  Francisco  State  College;  California 
College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland.  He  lives 
n  Richmond,  California. 

Mr.  De  Forest  has  received  several  awards,  and 
pecial  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
t  the  East  and  West  Gallen,-,  San  Francisco, 
955,  1958;  Stone  Court  Gallery,  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington, 1959,  1960;  Dilexi  Gallery,  San  Francisco, 
961-1963. 

i  His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
lions  at  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  1952;  San 
'rancisco  Museum  of  Art,  1952-1963;  King  Ubu 
Jallery,  San  Francisco,  1953;  Kaufman  Gallery, 
i^Iew  York,  1954;  Ferus  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
955,  1957-1958;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao 
i'aulo,  Brazil,  1955;  6  Gallery,  San  Francisco, 
956;  Reed  College,  Portland,  1957;  Brata  Gal- 
ery.  New  York,  1958;  Larson  Gallery,  Yakima, 
jVashington,  1958;  The  American  Federation  of 
;ms,  New  York,  1959-1961;  Washington  State 
University,  Pullman,  1959;  Martha  Jackson  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  1960;  California  Palace  of  the 
.^egion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1960-1963; 
IVhitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
!962;  Stanford  University  Gallery,  Palo  Alto, 
,962;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1963; 
pes  Moines  Art  Center,  1963;  Walker  Art  Cen- 
jer,  Minneapolis,  1963;  Allan  Frumkin  Gallery, 
Chicago,  1964. 

Mr.  De  Forest's  work  is  in  many  collections, 
including  those  of  the  Oakland  Art  Museum; 
'oslyn  Art  Museum,  Omaha;  San  Francisco  Mu- 
leum  of  Art. 
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Miriam  Schapiro,  Shrine  {ML),  1963.    Acrylic  on  canvas,  72 

X  80.  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York.    (1961)  i 

Miriam  Schapiro  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1929. 
She  attended  Hunter  College  from  1942  to  1944,  and  the 
University  of  Iowa  where  she  received  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  M.F.A. 
degrees,  1944-1949.  In  1964  Miss  Schapiro  was  awarded  a 
Tamarind  Fellowship.    She  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Miss  Schapiro's  work  have  been  held 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,   1950;  Illinois  Wes-  -"' 

leyan  University,  Bloomington,   1951;  Andre  Emmerich  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  1958,  1960,  1961,  1963. 

Her  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at  the 
Stable  Gallery,  New  York,  1954,  1955,  1956;  The  Museum  of  : 

Modern  Art,  New  York,  1957,  1961;  Nottingham  University,  ; 

England,    1958;    Whitney    Museum    of    American    Art,    New  ; 

York,    1959;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,   Pittsburgh, 

1959;  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  1959;  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti-  jj 

tute,  Troy,  New  York,  1959;  The  Jewish  Museum,  New  York,  j' 

1963;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1963,  and  also  at  The  ] 

Art   Institute   of   Chicago;    The   Denver  Art   Museum;    Flint 

Institute  of  Arts;  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville;  Walker  ' 

Art  Center,  Minneapohs;  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York.  ■  •; 

Miss  Schapiro's  work  is  represented  in  many  private  and  I 

public   collections   including   Albion   College,    Albion,    Michi-  < 

gan;    Illinois    Wesleyan    University,    Bloomington;    Stephens  ] 

College,  Columbia,  Missouri;  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis.  | 
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Mario  Pucciarelli,  Sitiiacion  Imaginaria,  1963. 
Collage  and  mixed  media,  45x57'/.'.  Galena 
Bonino,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

Mario  Pucciarelli  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  in  1928.  He  has  traveled  and  studied 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  He  lives  in  Rome, 
Italy. 

Mr.  Pucciarelli  has  won  awards  in  the  1957 
Salon  de  Acuarelistas  y  Gravadores,  1958  Salon 
de  la  Sociedad  Hebraica  Argentina,  Buenos 
Aires;  1959  Salon  Municipal  de  Buenos  Aires; 
1959  Biennale  dei  Giovani  de  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay; 1960  Premio  Torcuato  di  Telia;  and  from 
the  Fundacion  Pepino  y  Marquez,  Cordoba, 
Argentina  in  1960. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Pucciarelli's  work 
have  been  held  at  the  Teatro  Candilejas,  Buenos 
Aires,  1957;  Galeria  Balatea,  Buenos  Aires,  1958; 
Galeria  Pizarro,  Buenos  Aires,  1960;  Galeria 
Zafaroni,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  1960;  Pan 
American  Union  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
1960;  Galeria  Bonino,  Buenos  Aires,  1961,   1962; 


Galeria  II  Centre,  Ischia,  Naples,   1961;  Galeria 
Poghani,  Rome,  1962,  1963. 

Mr.  Pucciarelli's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  the  Museo  Sivori,  Pizarro 
Gallery,  Van  Riel  Gallery,  Buenos  Aires,  1959; 
Asociacion  Ver  y  Estimar,  Buenos  Aires,  1960; 
Fundacion  Pepino  y  Marquez,  Cordoba,  Argen- 
tina, 1960;  Ager  Gallery,  Miami,  1960;  Isaac 
Delgado  Museum  of  Art,  New  Orleans,  1960; 
The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  1960;  Palazzo  dell'  Espozicone,  Rome, 
1960;  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1961;  London,  Eng- 
land, 1961;  Galleria  La  Pantera,  Lucca,  Italy, 
1961;  Galleria  il  Triangolo,  Rome,  1961;  Salone 
di  Autunno,  Rome,  1961;  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
1961;  the  Teatro  del  Corso,  Milan,  1962;  Gal- 
leria Artisti  D"Oggi,  Rome,  1962;  Museu  de  Arte 
Moderno  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1962;  Barcelona 
and  Madrid,  Spain,  1963;  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, 1963;  Caracas,  Venezuela,  1963;  the  Palazzo 
Strozzi,  Florence,  1963;  Galleria  d'Arte  Laurina,' 
Rome,  1963;  IV  Biennale  di  San  Marino,  Italy,, 
1963;  Spoleto,  Italy,  1963;  the  Venice  Biennalcj 
d'arte,  1963. 
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Philip  Evergood,  Dancer  in  Pearl  Grays,  1964. 
Oil  on  gesso-prepared  linen  canvas,  60  x  38. 
Gallery  63,  Inc.,  New  York.  (1948,  1949,  1950, 
,1951,  1953,  1955,  1957,  1961) 

11  "I  feel  just  about  the  same  today  in  regard  to 
art  in  general  and  my  aims  as  a  painter  as  I  did 
20  years  ago.  I  want  to  paint  as  simply  and 
clearly  as  I  can.  My  thoughts  and  my  life 
are  occupied  with  Nature,  with  Man  and  with 
animals.  I  want  to  learn  how  to  paint  with  di- 
rectness and  honesty  • — ■  with  simple  unsophisti- 
cated means  and  design.  But  that  does  not  ex- 
clude imagination.  The  men  who  inspire  me 
most  are  people  like  Giotto,  Cranach,  Bosch, 
Daumier,  Lautrec,  Modigliani,  Goya,  Beckman. 
These  artists  deal  directly  with  Life,  and  they 
make  their  objectives  and  their  opinions  very 
clear.  One  knows  what  they  like  —  who  they 
like  and  who  and  what  they  don't  like.  I  ad- 
mired the  somewhat  reticent,  self-contained  de- 
termination and  relaxed  strength  of  a  dancer, 
and  I  painted  her  as  Dancer  in  Pearl  Grays. 
The  painting  is  as  direct  and  as  simply  stated 
as  I  could  make  it." 

Philip  Evergood  was  born  in  New  York,  New- 
York,  in  1901.  He  studied  with  Henry  Tonks  at 
the  Slade  School  in  London,  under  Gustav  von 
Schlegell  and  George  Luks  at  the  Art  Students 
League  of  New  York,  under  Paul  Laurens  at  the 
Academic  Julian,  and  under  Andre  Lhote  in 
Paris.  Mr.  Evergood  has  been  the  recipient  of 
grants  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the 
Ford  Foundation.  He  has  lectured  at  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  and  at  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  He  has 
taught  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  at  pri- 
vate art  schools  and  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Cedar  Falls;  Kalamazoo  Institute  of  Arts, 
Michigan;  and  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  He  lives  in  Bridgewater,  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Evergood  has  received  awards  from  The 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Museum  of  Art,  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburgh;  The  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

About  thirty-five  special  exhibitions  of  Mr. 
Evergood's  work  have  been  held  in  museums, 
colleges,  art  galleries  and  other  institutions  in 
Australia,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  His 
work  has  been  included  in  many  group  exhibi- 
tions in  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  England, 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Evergood's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania; 
The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston;  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls;  The  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago;  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  Ghetto  Fighters 
Museum,  Israel;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca; 
Kalamazoo  Institute  of  Arts,  Michigan;  Univer- 
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sity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington;  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum;  National  Galleiy,  Melbourne,  Australia; 
The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Grolier  Club,  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  \\'hitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Museum  of  New 
Mexico,  Santa  Fe;  Syracuse  University;  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  Tucson;  Geelong  Gallery  of 
Art,  \'ictoria,  Australia;  The  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art,  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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Paul  Wonner,  View  of  the  Bay,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas,  51%  x  37^2.  Felix  Landau 
Galler>^  Los  Angeles.  (1961,  1963) 

Paul  ■\Vonner  was  born  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  in  1920.  He  studied  at  the 
California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland,  where  he  received  a  B.A. 
degree  in  1942;  and  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  where  he  earned 
a  B.A.  degree  in  1952,  an  M.A.  degree  in  1953,  and  an  M.L.S.  degree  in  1955. 
He  taught  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1962-1963,  and  he  lives 
in  Malibu,  California. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Wonner's  work  have  been  presented  by  the  M.  H. 
De  Young  Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco,  1955;  San  Francisco  Art  Associa- 
tion, 1956;  Felix  Landau  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1959,  1960,  1962,  1963;  Santa 
Barbara  Museum  of  Art,  1960;  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San 
Francisco,  1961;  Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York,  1962,  1964;  Esther  Bear  Cal- 
ler)-, Santa  Barbara,  1964;  Hack-Light  Gallery,  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at  The  Solomon  R.  Gug- 
genheim Museum,  New  York,  1954;  Walker  Art  Center,  MinneapoUs,  1955; 
Stable  Gallery,  New  York,  1955;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1955;  Museu  de 
Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1955;  Oakland  Art  Museum,  1957;  Museum 
of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1958,  1964;  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  and  at  the 
New  York  Coliseum,  1959;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1959; 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1959,  1961;  Krannert 
Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  1961,  1963;  The  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  1961,  1964;  Amon  Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art,  Fort  Worth, 
1962;  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1962;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York,  1962;  Oakland  Art  Museum,  1962-1963;  The  Virginia  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  1962;  The  Denver  Art  Museum,  1964. 

Mr.  ^Vonner's  work  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Casady,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Hanak,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Levee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Pollock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rosenberg,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milton  Sperling,  Beverly  Hills;  Mrs.  Thomas  Blake,  Jr.,  Dallas;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  Glenn,  Long  Island;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Gallu,  Mr.  B.  F.  Garber, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Hayden,  Mr.  Robert  Q.  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Manulis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .'\ndre  Previn,  Richter  and  Mracky  Design  Associates, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billy  \Vilder,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Dorso,  The 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Mr.  William  Inge, 
Lytton  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Melnick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  Schaffner,  Miss  Benay  Venuta,  New  York;  S.  C.  Johnson  Company, 
Racine;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Austin,  Reno;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art;  Mr. 
Byron  Meyer,  Mr.  Edwin  Turrell,  Mr.  Mason  B.  \Vells,  San  Francisco;  Mr. 
140  Sterling  Holloway,  South  Laguna. 
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DELAP 


Tony  Delap,  Four  Dots,  1963.  Glass,  wood  and 
steel  construction,  23  x  22.  Dilexi  Gallery,  San 
Francisco. 

"I  use  the  tools  and  materials  of  our  time.  I 
often  think  of  the  Egyptians  in  using  them.  I 
cannot  help  but  think  of  sputniks,  computers, 
and  Maseratis.  It  seems  I  see  my  work  every- 
where." 

Tony  Delap  was  born  in  Oakland,  California, 
in  1927.  He  studied  at  Menlo  College,  Menlo 
Park,  California,  1947-1949;  Californili  College 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland,  1949-1950;  Academy 
of  Art,  San  Francisco,  1950;  and  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  Claremont,  California,  1950- 
1951.  He  received  the  Nealie  Sullivan  Award 
from  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  1964.  He 
has  taught  at  the  California  College  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,    Oakland;    San    Francisco    Art    Institute; 


University  of  California,  Davis.  He  lives  in  San 
Francisco. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Delap's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Quill  Gallery,  San  Francisco, 
1961;  Cain  Gallery,  Aspen,  Colorado,  1962;  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1963;  Dilexi  Gal- 
lery, San  Francisco,  1963. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1964; 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
1964;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
1965. 

Mr.  Delap's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Netsch,  Chicago;  Mr.  Larry 
Aldrich,  Mr.  J.  Patrick  Lannan,  Mr.  Howard 
Lipman,  Mr.  Roy  R.  Neuberger,  New  York;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Branstin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Lauter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Sinton,  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  many  others. 


OSSORIO 


Alfonso  Ossorio,  Hanging  Man,  1963.  Mixed 
media,  44x37.  Cordier  and  Ekstrom,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Alfonso  Ossorio  was  born  in  Manila,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  in  1916.  He  studied  in  Eng- 
land, 1924,-  at  Hai-vard  University,  1938,  and  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  1938-1939. 
He  lives  in  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Ossorio's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  ^Vakefield  Gallery,  New  York, 
1941-1961;  and  at  the  Galerie  Paul  Facchetti, 
Paris,  1951.  His  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Wakefield  Gallery,  New  York, 
1941,  1943;  Mortimer  Brandt,  New  York,  1945; 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York,  1951,  1953, 
1956,  1959,  1961;  Galerie  Paul  Facchetti,  Paris, 
1951;  Galerie  Stadler,  Paris,  1960,  1961;  Cordier 
&  Warren  Gallery,  New  York,  1962;  Cordier  & 
Ekstrom,  Inc.,  New  York,  1963.  Mr.  Ossorio's 
work  is  in  a  number  of  public  and  private  col- 
lections. 
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BISCHOFF  Elmer  Bischoff,  Yellow  Sun,  1963.   Oil  on  canvas, 

64x68.  Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York.  (1959, 
1961) 

Elmer  Bischoff  was  born  in  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia, in  1916.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  where  he  received  an  M.A. 
degree  in  1939.  He  was  the  recipient  of  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  in  1959.  Mr.  Bischoff  taught 
at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  from  1946 
until  1962;  at  Yuba  College,  Marysville,  Califor- 
nia; and  at  the  Skowhegan  School  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  Maine,  during  the  summer  of 
1961.  At  present,  he  teaches  at  the  University  of 
I.    -  California,  Berkeley,  and  he  lives  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Bischoff  was  awarded  a  medal  by  The  Art 

'i  _  Institute  of  Chicago  in  1964.    Special  exhibitions 

i  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Staempfli  Gal- 

i  lery.  New  York,  1960,  1962,  1964;  The  Berkshire 

\  Museum,    Pittsfield,   Massachusetts,    1964;    E.    B. 

Crocker  Art  Gallery,  Sacramento,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1939-1964;  University  of  Illinois, 
Qiampaign-Urbana,  1959,  1961;  The  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  1964;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1964. 

Mr.  Bischoff"s  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York;  Oakland  Art 
Museum,  California;  Mr.  James  A.  Michener, 
Pipersville,  Pennsylvania. 


Sven  Lukin,  Birthday  Painting,  1964.  Acrylic  on 
canvas  construction,  84  x  63%.  The  Pace  Gallery, 
New  York. 

Sven  Lukin  was  born  in  Riga,  Latvia,  in  1934. 
He  studied  at  the  School  of  Architecture,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  lives  in  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Lukin's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Nexus  Gallery,  Boston,  1959; 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York,  1961;  Martha 
Jackson  Gallery,  New  York,  1962;  The  Pace 
Gallery,  Boston,  1963;  Dwan  Gallery,  Los  An- 
geles, 1963;  The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York,  1964. 

Mr.  Lukin's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Li- 
stitute,  Pittsburgh,  1961;  Rome-New  York  Foun- 
dation, Rome,  Italy,  1961;  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York,  1962;  Byron  Galler)', 
The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  Sidney 
Janis  Gallery,  New  York,  1964;  The  Washington 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1964. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Allentown 
Art  Museum,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum. 


LUKIN 


VON  RINGELHEIM 


-•aul  von  Ringelheim,  Apollo,  1963-1964.  Bronze, 
26.  Rose  Fried  Gallery,  New  York. 

"My  sculpture  is  an  attempt  to  make  its  pres- 
;nce  felt  by  activating  the  environment  in  which 
t  stands.  Apollo  is  an  especially  good  example 
)f  this,  as  the  gentle  curvature  of  its  upright 
hrust  plus  the  expansion  of  its  elements  bring 
ibout  the  same  result  as  that  of  a  pebble  when 
hrown  into  still  water." 

Paul  von  Ringelheim  was  born  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  in  1938.  He  studied  at  The  Brooklyn 
Museum  Art  School,  1952-1956,  and  with  Picasso 
t  the  Villa  Calif ornie,  Cannes,  1958.  Mr.  von 
lingelheim  has  taught  at  The  Brooklyn  Museum 
^rt  School,  1957-1958,  and  at  the  Art  Students 
^eague  of  New  York,  1958-1959.  He  lives  in 
^few  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  von  Ringelheim's 
v'ork  have  been  held  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni- 
ersity,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  1959;  Giinther 
"ranke,  Munich,  1963;  New  Vision  Centre, 
^ondon,  1964;  Rose  Fried  Gallery,  New  York, 
964;  Felix  Landau  Gallery,  New  York,  1965. 
iis  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions 
.t  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York,  1958-1959; 
jalerie  Ariel,  Paris,  1959;  Berlin  and  Hamburg, 
jermany,  1961;  Giinther  Franke,  Munich,  1961; 
■Jew  York  World's  Fair,  1964. 

Mr.  von  Ringelheim's  work  is  in  the  collections 
if  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Count  T.  Jor- 
lan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Krindler;  Mr.  Arthur 
/lintz,  Haus  Der  Kunst,  Munich;  Broadway 
ilaintenance  Corporation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandy 
jaron,  Mr.  Robert  Cato,  Mr.  Jackie  Gleason, 
ir.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Karp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon 
iraushar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  Miller,  The 
-luseum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pablo 
'icasso;  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  Ruthcr- 
prd,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Michael  Wager. 
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Gabor  Peterdi,  Florida  No.  4,  1962.  Oil  on  can- 
vas, 40  X  50.    Kovler  Heman  Gallery,  Chicago. 

Gabor  Peterdi  was  born  in  Budapest,  Hungary, 
in  1915.  He  studied  at  the  Hungarian  Academy, 
Budapest;  Academic  Julian,  Paris;  Academie 
Scandinavian,  Paris;  and  at  S.  W.  Hayter's 
Atelier  17,  Paris.  In  1930  he  won  a  Prix  de 
Rome.  Mr.  Peterdi  has  taught  at  The  Brooklyn 
Museum  Art  School,  Hunter  College,  New  York; 
and  presently  he  is  teaching  at  Yale  University, 
New  Haven.    He  lives  in  Rowayton,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Peterdi  has  received  awards  from  The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York,  1950,  1952,  1956, 
1960;  American  Color  Print  Society,  Philadel- 
phia, 1952,  1960;  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists, 
New  Canaan,  1953-1955,  1961,  1962;  The  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
1956,  1958;  Boston  Art  Festival,  1957,  1961;  Oak- 
land Art  Museum,  1957,  1960;  Boston  Print- 
makers,  1959;  A.A.A.  Gallery,  New  York,  1959; 
Pasadena  Art  Museum,  1960;  Bay  Printmakers 
Society,  San  Francisco,  1960;  Seattle  Art  Mu- 
seum, 1960;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  1961; 
Galleria  d'Arte  di  Villa  Ciani,  Lugano,  Switzer- 
land, 1962. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Peterdi's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Ernst  Museum,  Budapest,  1930, 
1934;  in  Bratislava  and  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
1930;  Rome,  Italy,  1931;  at  the  Galerie  Jeanne 
Bucher,  Paris,  1936;  Julian  Levy  Gallery,  New 
York,  1939;  Norlyst  Gallery,  New  York,  1943, 
1944;  Laurel  Gallery,  New  York,  1948-1950; 
Philadelphia  Art  Alliance,  1950,  1955,  1960; 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  1951; 
Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists,  New  Canaan, 
1952;  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery,  New  York,  1952, 
1953,  1955,  1957-1959,  1961,  1962;  Florida  Gulf 
Coast  Art  Center,  Clearwater,  1953;  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  1954;  Schermerhorn  Gallery, 
Beloit,  Wisconsin,  1955,  1958,  1959;  Brooks  Me- 
morial Art  Gallery,  Memphis,  1955;  Kanegis  Gal- 
lery, Boston,  1956,  1957,  1960;  New  York  Public 
Library,  1956;  The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts, 
1957;  St.  George  Gallery,  London,  1958;  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  1958; 
Forsythe  Gallery,  Ann  Arbor,  1959,  1961;  Old 
Capitol  Building,  Baton  Rogue,  1959;  Howard 
Wise  Gallery,  Cleveland,  1959;  De  Cordova  and 
Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  1959; 
The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York,  1959;  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  1960;  Lawrence 
Drake  Gallery,  Carmel,  1960;  Baldwin  Kingrey, 
Chicago,  1960;  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton, 1960;  Achenbach  Foundation,  San  Francisco, 
1960;  Print  Club,  Philadelphia,  1961;  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  1962;  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  1962;  Devlin  Galler)',  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  1962;  Oakland  Art  Museum,  1962;  R. 
M.  Light  and  Company,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
1962;  Salt  Lake  Art  Center,  Salt  Lake  City,  1962. 


Mr.  Peterdi's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
Abilene  Christian  College,  Texas;  Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands;  Addison  Gallery 
of  American  Art,  Andover,  Massachusetts;  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens;  Auckland  City  Art  Gallery, 
New  Zealand;  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin;  Berea 
College,  Kentucky;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 
Galleries,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan;  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington;  University  of 
Indiana,  Bloomington;  Kunsthalle,  Bremen,  Ger- 
many; Museum  of  Budapest,  Hungary;  Albright- 
Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Florida  Gulf  Coast  Art 
Center,  Clearwater;  llie  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art;  Columbia  Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina; 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis;  Kunstmuseum, 
Diisseldorf,  Germany;  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing;  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton;  Flint  Institute  of  Arts,  Michigan;  Texas 
Wesleyan  College,  Fort  Worth;  The  Women's 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro;  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire;  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford; 
Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts,  Hawaii;  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum; Lugano  Graphic  Society,  Switzerland; 
Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire; National  Gallery  of  Australia,  Alelbourne; 
Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Memphis;  Davison 
Art  Center,  ^Vesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis; 
Yale  University,  New  Haven;  New  Jersey  State 
College,  Jersey  City;  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The 
Metropolitan  Museum,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York  Public  Librar)',  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman;  Smith 
College,  Northhampton,  Massachusetts;  Oakland 
Art  Museum,  California;  Bibliotheque  National, 
Paris,  France;  Pasadena  Art  Museum,  California; 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Phil- 
adelphia; Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Phila- 
delphia Public  Library;  Clarkson  College  of 
Technology,  Potsdam,  New  York;  \'assar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie;  Museum  of  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia; Princeton  University,  New  Jersey; 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
Museum  Boymans-Van  Beuningen,  Rotterdam, 
The  Netherlands;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis; 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  Achenbach 
Foundation,  San  Francisco;  Seattle  Art  Museum; 
University  of  ^Vashington,  Seattle;  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity; Brandeis  University,  \Valtham,  Massa- 
chusetts; National  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 


DAVIS 


Ronald  Davis,  Out  of  Green  Box,  1964.  Acrylic 
and  collage  on  canvas,  69'/;  x  19¥i.  Lanyon  Gal- 
lery, Palo  Alto,  California. 

Ronald  Davis  was  born  in  Santa  Monica,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1937.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  Laramie,  1955-1956;  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Institute,  1961-1964.  He  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  to  the  Yale  University-Norfolk 
Summer  School  of  Music  and  Art  in  1962.  He 
lives  in  San  Francisco,  California. 

Mr.  Davis  received  an  award  from  the  Rich- 
mond Art  Center,  California,  in  1963.  His  work 
has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at  the  San 
Francisco  Arts  Festival,  1961,  1962,  1963;  Rich- 
mond Art  Center,  1963;  Bienal  Interamericana, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  1964;  Lanyon  Caller)', 
and  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  1964;  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1964. 


Ernest  Dieringer,  Astorisk,  1963.  Acrylic  on  can- 
vas, 82  X  66.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reese  Brown, 
New  York.    Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York. 

Ernest  Dieringer  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  1932.  On  a  National  Scholastic  Scholarship 
he  attended  The  School  of  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  from  1950  to  1954.  He  has  taught  at  the 
Hyde  Park  Art  Center,  1958,  and  in  the  Chicago 
and  New  York  primary  school  systems  from  1958 
to  1960.   He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Dieringer's  work 
have  been  held  at  the  Wells  Street  Gallery,  Chi- 
cago, 1959;  and  at  the  Poindexter  Gallery,  New- 
York,  1962,  1964.  His  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
1955-1957;  Momentum,  Chicago,  1955;  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum,  1964-1965;  Walker  Art 
Center,  Minneapolis,  1964-1965;  and  at  The  Art 
Gallery  of  Toronto,  1964-1965. 
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FRAZIER  Charles   Frazier,    Globe,    1963.     Bronze,    16    (diam.).     Dvvan 

Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 

Charles  Frazier  was  born  in  Morris,  Oklahoma,  in  1930. 
He  attended  Chouinard  Art  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  1948-1949 
and  1952-1956.    He  is  living  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Mr.  Frazier  has  won  awards  from  the  Art  Center  in  La 
JoUa,  1962,  and  the  Long  Beach  Museum  of  Art,  1963. 
Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Art 
Center  in  La  Jolla,  1961;  Everett  Ellin  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
1962;  Kornblee  Gallery,  New  York,  1963. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  1954,  1957,  1961;  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1957,  1959, 
1960;  Comara  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1959;  Pasadena  Art 
Museum,  1960,  1961,  1962;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1960;  Huysman  Galler}-,  Los 
Angeles,  1961; 'The  Fine  Arts  Caller}'  of  San  Diego,  1961; 
Art  Center  in  La  Jolla,  1962;  Dwan  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
1962;  Long  Beach  Museum  of  Art,  1963;  The  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,   1964. 

Mr.  Frazier's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Art  Center 
in  La  Jolla;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Blankfort,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Freeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Hopper,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Kondratief,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Weisman,  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Martha  Jackson, 
the  Howard  \V.  Lipman  Foundation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Scull,  Mr.  Allan  Stone,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagley 
Wright,  Seattle. 
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Carmen  Cicero,  The  First  Three,  1962.  Oil  on 
canvas,    60  x  76.      Peridot    Gallery,    New    York. 

Carmen  Cicero  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  in  1926.  He  studied  under  Robert  Mother- 
well and  Hans  Hofmann  and  was  the  recipient  of 
a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda- 
tion fellowship,  1957.  He  teaches  at  Sarah  Law- 
rence College,  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  lives 
in  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Cicero  received  a  Ford  Foundation  pur- 
chase award  in  1962.  Special  exhibitions  of  his 
work  have  been  held  at  Peridot  Gallery,  New 
York,  1956,  1957,  1959,  1961;  and  at  The  Arts 
Club  of  Chicago,  1958. 

Mr.  Cicero's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boul- 
der;   University   of   Illinois,    Champaign-Urbana; 


The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  University  ol 
Nebraska,  Lincoln;  The  Newark  Museum;  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  Thfj 
Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Artij 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  YorkJ 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne,  Paris;  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Th( 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  Cornell  University 
Ithaca;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Thfl 
Newark  Museum;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenhein 
Museum,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Nev 
York  University,  Whitney  Museum  of  America: 
Art,  New  York;  The  Larry  Aldrich  Museum 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut;  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 


KACERE 


John  Kacere,  Roman  Visitation  No.  1,  1963. 
Mixed  media,  60'/2  x  48'/;.  Allan  Stone  Gallery, 
New  York. 

John  Kacere  was  born  in  Walker,  Iowa,  in 
1920.  He  attended  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  where  he  received  his  B.F.A.  degree 
and  his  M.F.A.  degree.  He  has  taught  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  from  1949 
to  1953;  and  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville.  He  teaches  now  at  The  Cooper 
Union  School  of  Art  and  Architecture  and  at  the 
Parsons  School  of  Design.  He  lives  in  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  the  Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York,  1954,  1956; 
and  at  the  Allan  Stone  Gallery,  New  York,  1962. 
His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions 
at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  1960-1962;  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1961,  1963; 
The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  ^Vashington,  D.C., 
1962-1963;  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
1964;  Byron  Gallery,  New  York,  1964;  and  at  the 
Geigy  Chemical  Corporation,  Ardsley,  New  York. 

Mr.  Kacere's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  Massachusetts;  Yale  University,  New 
Haven;  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Jack  Zajac,  Ram's  Skull  with  Broken  Horn  V, 
1963.  Bronze,  31'/2x50.  Felix  Landau  Gallery, 
Los  Angeles.    (1952,  1961) 

Jack  Zajac  was  bom  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in 
1929.  He  studied  at  Scripps  College,  Claremont, 
California,  1949-1953.  He  was  the  recipient  of  a 
California  State  Scholarship  in  painting,  1950;  a 
Prix  de  Rome,  1954,  1956,  1957;  and  a  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  fellow- 
ship, 19594960.  Since  1962  he  has  lived  in 
Rome,  Italy. 

Jack  Zajac  has  received  awards  from  the  Butler 
Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown,  1950; 
Pasadena  Art  Museum,  1951;  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  1953;  Los  Angeles  City  Art  Festival, 
1958;  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
New  York,  1958;  Sarasota  Art  Association,  1959; 
Grace  Cathedral,  San  Francisco,  1960;  National 
Religious  Art  Exhibition,  Birmingham,  Michigan, 
1962. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  the  Felix  Landau  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1951, 
1953,  1954,  1956,  1958,  1960,  1962;  Pasadena 
Art  Museum,  1951;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of 
Art,  1953;  Scripps  College,  Claremont,  1955; 
Galleria  Schneider,  Rome,  1955;  John  Young 
Gallery,  Honolulu,  1956;  Galleria  II  Segno, 
Rome,  1957;  Devorah  Sherman  Gallery,  Chicago, 
1960,  1963;  Roland,  Browse,  and  del  Banco, 
London,  1960;  The  Downtown  Gallery^  New 
York,  1960;  Galleiy  Marcus,  Laguna  Beach,  1961; 
Bolles  Caller)',  San  Francisco,  1961;  Mills  Col- 
lege, Oakland,  1963;  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1963. 


His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  1952,  1961;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
1959;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  1959,  1960, 
1962;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
1959,  1962;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1959,  1962;  Santa  Barbara  Museum 
of  Art,  1959;  The  Arts  Club  of  Chicago,  1960; 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  1960;  Galerie 
Claude  Bernard,  Paris,  1960;  American  Academy 
in  Rome,  1960;  Grace  Cathedral,  San  Francisco, 
1960;  Ravinia  Festival,  Glencoe,  Illinois,  1961;  in 
Birmingham,  Michigan,  1962;  at  the  Amon' 
Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art,  Fort  Worth,; 
1962-1963;  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,; 
1962-1963;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu-! 
seum,  New  York,  1962;  Oakland  Art  Museum,' 
1962-1963;  Providence  Art  Club,  Rhode  Island,-; 
1962;  The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Rich^' 
mond,  1962;  C'alleria  Toninelli,  Milan,  1963;  M.^ 
Knoedler  and  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1963.  [ 

Mr.  Zajac's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the' 
Gibraltar  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Beverly" 
Hills;  Nelson  Gallery-Atkins  Museum,  Kansas; 
City;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  California;; 
Federal  Savings,  Home  Savings  and  Loan  Asso-; 
elation,  Lytton  Savings  and  Loan  Association,-, 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Los  Angeles;  Mil-- 
waukee  Art  Center;  W'alker  Art  Center,  Min- 
neapolis; Pasadena  Art  Museum;  The  Pennsyl-' 
vania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia; 
State  of  California,  Sacramento;  Santa  Barbara 
Museum  of  Art;  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 
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Jack  Tworkov,  Script  2,  1963.  Oil  on  canvas, 
80x69.   Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York.  (1961) 

Jack  Tworkov  was  born  in  Biala,  Poland,  in 
1900.  He  has  studied  at  Columbia  University; 
with  Ivan  G.  Olinsky  and  Charles  Hawthorne  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York, 
1923-1925;  and  at  the  Art  Students  League  of 
New  York  with  Guy  Pene  duBois  and  Boardman 
Robinson,  1925-1926.  Mr.  Tworkov  is  chairman 
of  the  Art  Department,  School  of  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture, Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connect- 
icut. He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Tworkov  was  the  recipient  of  an  award 


from  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 
D.C.,  1963.  His  work  has  been  included  in  ex 
hibitions  at  the  Charles  Egan  Gallery,  New  York 
1947,  1949,  1952,  1954;  The  Baltimore  Museurr 
of  Art,  1948;  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford 
1954;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  1957 
Stable  Gallery,  New  York,  1957,  1958,  1959;  B 
C.  Holland  Gallery,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1960;  New 
comb  College,  The  Tulane  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, New  Orleans,  1961;  Leo  Castelli  Gallery- 
New  York,  1961,  1963;  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  1963;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Arti 
New  York,  1964. 
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Jerry  Foyster,  Plastic  Animation,  1964.  Plastic  on  FOYSTER 

fiberboard,  60  x  60.  Bianchini  Gallery,  New  York. 

Jerry  Foyster  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York, 
in  1932.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Foysters  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  The  Contemporary  Arts  Center, 
Cincinnati,  1964;  at  the  Bianchini  Gallery,  New- 
York,  1964;  and  at  the  Leo  Castelli  Gallery, 
New  York,  1964. 
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William  Zorach,  Contemplation,  1962.  Granite, 
13.  The  Downtown  Gallery,  New  York.  (1953, 
1955,  1957,  1959,  1961) 

"Art  is  a  language  in  itself,  it  needs  no  literary 
or  esoteric  interpretations.  Let  the  public  con- 
template and  look,  not  only  see  with  their  eyes 
but  with  their  hearts  —  and  art  will  eventually 
penetrate  their  subconscious." 

William  Zorach  was  born  in  Eurburg,  Lithua- 
nia, in  1887.  He  studied  at  the  Cleveland  Insti- 
tute of  Art;  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York;  and  in  Paris,  1910-1911.  He  received 
an  honorary  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  1950 
from  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine;  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  1961 
from  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine;  and  he 
was  honored  with  a  citation  from  Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Maine.  He  has  taught  at  the  Des 
Moines  Art  Center,  and  since  1929  at  the  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York.  He  lives  in  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Zorach  has  received  awards  from  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  1931,  1932;  Architectural 
League  of  New  York,  1939;  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  New  York,  1951;  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
1962. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  the  Taylor  Galleries,  New  York,  1912;  Daniel 
Gallery,  New  York,  1915,  1916,  1918;  O'Brien's 
Gallery,  New  York,  1916;  Dayton  Art  Institute, 
1922;  Kraushaar  Gallery,  New  York,  1924,  1926, 
1948;  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Rochester,  1924, 
1941;  Arts  and  Crafts  Club,  New  Orleans,  1927; 
Eastman-Bolton  Company,  1929;  The  Downtown 
Gallery,  New  York,  1931-1933,  1936,  1943,  1944, 
1947,  1951,  1955;  Ansel  Adams  Galleries,  San 
Francisco,  1933;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
1938;  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance,  1939,  1961;  The 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1941; 
Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1945;  Pasadena  Art 
Museum,  1946;  The  Fine  Arts  Gallery  of  San 
Diego,  1946;  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1946;  Ten  Thirty  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  1948;  Martha  Coleman  Gallery, 
New  York,  1949;  State  University  College,  New 
Paltz,   1950;  Art  Students  League  of  New  York, 


1950;    Florida    Gulf    Coast    Art    Center,    Clear- 
water,    1952;     Des    Moines    Art    Center,     1954; 
Marion  Koogler  McNay   Institute,  San  Antonio,  i 
1956;  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  1958;; 
Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Ohio;  The  Joe ' 
and  Emily  Lowe  Art  Gallery,  Coral  Gables;  The 
Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati;  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1959-1960;. 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,    1961;  Queens  Col-^ 
lege.    Flushing,    New    York,    1961;    Philadelphia]! 
Art   Alliance,    1961;    Patten   Free   Library,   Bath,^|: 
Maine,  1962.  ![ 

Mr.  Zorach's  work  has  been  included  in  many:' 
group  exhibitions,  and  it  is  represented  in  the- 
collections  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Americari 
Art,  Andover;  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;] 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Albright-Knox; 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chi-. 
cago;  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  Columbus  Gal-i, 
lery  of  Fine  Arts;  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;ii 
Dubuque  Art  Association;  Fort  Worth  Art  Center,i 
Bezalel  Museum,  Jerusalem;  University  of  Ne-? 
braska,  Lincoln;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum;'^ 
Milwaukee  Art  Center;  Montclair  Art  Museumji 
New  Jersey;  The  Newark  Museum;  New  Britaii^: 
Museum  of  American  Art,  Connecticut;  Amer-:: 
ican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  The  Brooklyn 
Museum,  Columbia  University,  The  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Oberlin  College,  Ohio;  Ogunquit  Museum, 
Maine;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Phoenix 
Art  Museum;  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Portland  Art  Museum,  Oregon;  The 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  Fair- 
liegh  Dickinson  University,  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey;  Fine  Arts  Society  of  San  Diego;  Shelburne 
Museum,  Webb  Gallery,  Shelburne,  Vermont; 
Syracuse  University;  Arizona  State  University, 
Tempe;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Univer- 
sity Park;  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts; The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine;! 
Norton  School  of  Art,  West  Palm  Beach;  Wich- 
ita Art  Museum;  Murdock  Collection,  Wichita;,] 
Wilmington  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Butler 
Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown. 
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Andrew  Wyeth,  Ham  in  the  Cellar,  1964.  Water 
color,  293/4  X  2VA.  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.  (1948,  1949,  1963) 

Andrew  Wyeth  was  born  at  Chadds  Ford, 
Pennsylvania.  He  studied  with  his  father,  N.  C. 
Wyeth.  Mr.  Wyeth  lives  in  Chadds  Ford,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

He  received  the  Dana  Water  Color  Medal 
from  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  1947;  the  Award  of  Merit 
Medal  and  a  prize  from  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York,  1947;  and  a  prize 
from  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  1948  and  1958. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Wyeth's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery,  New  York, 
1937,  1938,  1939,  1941,  1943,  1945,  1948,  1950, 
1952;  Doll  &  Richards,  Boston,  1938,  1940,  1942, 
1944,  1946;  The  Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Manches- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  1951;  William  A.  Farns- 
worth  Library  and  Art  Museum,  Rockland, 
Maine,  1951;  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1953,  1958;  M.  H.  DeYoung  Memorial  Museum, 
San  Francisco,  1956;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of 
Art,  1956;  Delaware  Art  Center,  Wilmington, 
1957;  Charles  Hayden  Memorial  Library,  Mas- 
sachusetts   Institute    of    Technology,    Cambridge, 
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1960;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,   1962;i 
Morgan  Library,  New  York,  1963.  ; 

Mr.  Wyeth's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1939,  1941,  1942,  1943, 
1944,  1945,  1949,  1950,  1951,  1952,  1958,  1959; 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
1946,  1948,  1951,  1956,  1959;  Museum  of  Art, 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  194(5,  1950,  1952, 
1955,  1957,  1958,  1959,  1961;  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana,  1948,  1949,  1963; 
Museum  of  Art  of  Ogunquit,  Maine,  1955;  M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1958;  Moscow, 
1959;  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  1964. 

Mr.  Wyeth's  work  is  in  the  following  collec-' 
tions:  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  An- 
dover;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago;  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts;  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  The  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Houston;  The  Montclair  Art 
Museum,  New  Jersey;  Lyman  Allyn  Museum, 
New  London;  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Joslyn 
Art  Museum,  Omaha;  National  Gallery,  Oslo, 
Norway;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Califor- 
nia Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica; 
Delaware  Art  Center,  Wilmington. 
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fseng  Yu-Ho,  Fathom,  1962.  Dsui  painting  on 
)oard,  72  x  36'/2.  The  Downtown  Gallery,  New 
t'ork.    (1959,  1961,  1963) 

Tseng  Yu-Ho  (Mrs.  Gustav  Ecke)  was  born  in 
'eking  in  1923.  She  received  a  degree  in  art 
rom  Fujen  University,  Peking,  in  1942,  and  con- 
inued  her  graduate  studies  in  the  history  of 
Ilhinese  art,  literature,  and  philosophy  in  Peking 
mtil  1948.  In  1949  she  moved  to  Honolulu,  and 
n  1953  she  was  awarded  a  Rockefeller  scholar- 
hip  under  which  she  traveled  in  the  United 
kates  studying  museum  and  private  art  collec- 
ions.  In  1956-57  she  traveled  and  studied  art  in 
i,urope.  In  1960  she  received  a  grant  from  the 
\merican-Oriental  Society.  She  has  painted 
nurals  in  Kauai  and  Honolulu  and  created  stage 
designs  and  costumes  for  productions  at  the  Juil- 
iard  School  of  Music  in  New  York  City  and  at 
5t.  John's  College,  Annapolis.  During  the  sum- 
ner  of  1958  Tseng  Yu-Ho  conducted  lecture 
:ourses  on  Chinese  painting  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Since  1959  she  has  taught 
Dainting  at  the  Art  School  of  the  Honolulu  Acad- 
emy of  Art,  Hawaii.    She  lives  in  Honolulu. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Tseng  Yu-Ho's  work 
lave  been  held  at  the  M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial 
Vluseum,  San  Francisco,  1947,  1953;  Honolulu 
\cademy  of  Arts,  1952;  Musee  Cernuschi,  Paris, 
1953,  1962;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
:on,  D.C.,  1953;  Fussli  Galerie,  Zurich,  1953; 
Editions  Euros,  Paris,  1957;  Walker  Art  Center, 
Vlinneapolis,  1960;  The  Downtown  Gallery,  New 
fork,  1960,  1962;  Moderna  Museet,  Stockholm, 
1963. 

Tseng  Yu-Ho's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
iFhe  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Museum  fiir  Osta- 
uatische  Kunst,  Cologne;  Honolulu  Academy  of 
Arts,  Hawaii;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York;  Milwaukee  Art  Center;  Walker  Art  Center, 
Minneapolis;  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  Mr. 
Laurence  Rockefeller,  New  York;  Museum  of 
Eastern  Art,  Oxford;  Musee  Cernuschi,  Paris; 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto;  Marion  Koogler 
McNay  Art  Institute,  San  Antonio;  Moderna 
Museet,  Ostasiatiska  Museet,  Stockholm;  Mun- 
;on-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica;  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 
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STANKIEWICZ  Richard    Stankiewicz,    Untitled,    Piece    Number 

1964-2,  1964.  Iron  and  steel,  49  x  40.  Stable  Gal- 
lery, New  York. 

Richard  Stankiewicz  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1922.  He  studied  at  The  Hans 
Hofmann  School  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York,  1948- 
1949;  and  in  Paris  with  Fernand  Leger,  1950,  and 
Ossip  Zadkine,  1950-1951.  Mr.  Stankiewicz  has 
taught  at  the  Maryland  Institute,  Rinehart  School 
of  Sculpture,  Baltimore;  the  Walker  Art  Center, 
Minneapolis;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia;  and  at  the  Skowhegan  School  of 
Art,  Maine.  He  lives  in  Fluntington,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Stankiewicz's  work 
have  been  held  at  the  Hansa  Gallery  and  Stable 
Gallery,  New  York;  and  at  the  Galerie  Neufville, 
Paris.  His  work  has  been  included  in  group  ex- 
hibitions at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh; 
Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 
Moderna  Museet,  Stockholm;  Venice  Biennale 
d'arte. 

Mr.  Stankiewicz's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Mr. 
Arnold  Maremont,  Chicago;  Mr.  Richard  Brown 
Baker,  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
Mr.  Ben  Heller,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
The  Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Burton 
Tremaine,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Moderna  Museet,  Stockholm;  Bo  Bus- 
tedt,  Sweden. 
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Hassel  Smith,  Do  You  Remember  Sweet  Dolly 
Pentreath,  1963.  Oil  on  canvas,  65x47%.  Andre 
Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 

Hassel  Smith  was  bom  in  Sturgis,  Michigan, 
in  1915.  He  studied  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity where  he  received  a  B.A.  degree,  and  at 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute  with  Maurice 
Sterne.  In  1941  he  was  awarded  a  fellowship 
from  the  Abraham  Rosenberg  Foundation.  He 
has  taught  at  the  San  Francisco  Ax\.  Institute, 
1945-1947  and  1948-1952;  San  Francisco  State 
College,  1946-1947;  the  University  of  Oregon, 
1947-1948;  Presideo  Hill  School',  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1952-1955;  and  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  1963-1965.  He  lives  in  Sebas- 
topol,  California. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 


at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
San  Francisco,  1948-1952;  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute,  1956;  New  Arts,  Houston,  1960,  1961; 
Ferus  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1960;  Gimpel  Fils 
Gallery,  London,  1961;  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery, 
New  York,  1961-1963;  Galleria  dell'Ariete, 
Milan,  1962;  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneap- 
olis, 1962;  Dilexi  Gallery,  San  Francisco,  1962; 
David  Stuart  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1963;  San 
Francisco  State  College,  1964. 

Mr.  Smith's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Albright-Knox  Art 
Galler)-,  Buffalo;  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts; 
Tate  Gallery,  London;  New  York  University, 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Oakland  Art  Museum;  Pasadena  Art  Museum; 
City  Art  Museum,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 
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hilip  Guston,  Edge,  1960.  Oil  on  canvas, 
8  X  76'/2.  Marlborough-Gerson  Gallery,  Inc., 
[ew  York.    (1948,  1949) 

Philip  Guston  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
1  1913.  He  studied  at  the  Otis  Art  Institute, 
,os  Angeles.  Mr.  Guston  was  the  recipient  of  a 
ohn  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 
dlowship  in  1948;  a  Prix  de  Rome  in  1948;  a 
rant  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
.etters,  New  York,  in  1948;  and  a  grant  from  the 
'ord  Foundation  in  1958.  He  has  taught  at  the 
Jniversity  of  Iowa  from  1941  to  1945;  Washing- 
Dn  University,  St.  Louis,  from  1945  to  1947; 
Jew  York  University  from  1951  to  1959;  and  at 
lie  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  from 
953  to  1957.    He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Guston  received  an  award  from  the  Mu- 
;um  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1945. 
'pecial  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
t  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  1944;  Mid- 
Dwn  Galleries,  New  York,  1945;  The  School  of 
he  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1947;  Munson- 
Villiams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York, 
947;  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
950;  Peridot  Gallery,  New  York,  1952;  Egan 
iallery.  New  York,  1953;  Sidney  Janis  Gallery, 
Jew  York,  1956,  1958,  1960,  1961;  Museu  de 
i.rte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1959;  Dwan 
iallery,  Los  Angeles,  1961;  Stedelijk  Museum, 
Amsterdam,  1962;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
/luseum.  New  York,  1962;  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts, 
'Srussels,  1963;  Whitechapel  Gallery,  London, 
963;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  1963. 


Mr.  Guston's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
1948,  1949;  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, 1951;  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art, 
1953;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
1956,  1958;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  1957;  Museo  Nacional  de  Arte 
Mpderno,  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes,  Mexico  City, 
1958;  in  Kassel,  Germany,  1959;  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1959,  1964; 
Venice  Biennale  de'arte,  1960;  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  1961-1962;  Seattle  World's 
Fair,  1962;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
delphia; Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh; San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art;  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Guston's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo;  State  College  of  Iowa,  Cedar 
Falls;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Champaign;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago; 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  Tate  Gallery, 
London;  The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts;  The 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  ^luscum,  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New- 
York;  Michener  Foundation,  Pipersville,  Penn- 
sylvania; City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis;  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis;  Munson-^Villiams- 
Proctor  Institute,  Utica;  The  Phillips  Collection, 
Washington,  D.C;  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Vayne  Thiebaud,  Toy  Counter,  1962-1963.  Oil 
n  canvas,  60  x  72.  Allan  Stone  Gallery,  New 
^ork.  d7^^'''y3 

"At    present    I    am    interested    in    pursuing    a  ,.^  ^^^_ 

ertain  kind  of  Western  painting.    This  painting  ^ 

as  a  kind  of  one-to-one  directness  apparent  in 
ertain  works  of  Velzquez,  Hals,  Chardin  and 
lanet.  I  think  this  frankness  reflects  ideas  about 
,'hat  we  are,  and  it  continues  the  tradition  of  see- 
ig  ourselves  looking  at  ourselves." 

Wayne  Thiebaud  was  born  in  Mesa,  Arizona, 
a  1920.  He  studied  at  Sacramento  State  College 
/here  he  received  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees.  Mr. 
"hiebaud  has  been  the  recipient  of  several 
wards,  grants,  and  fellowships.  He  taught  at 
iacramento  City  College  in  1951;  and  at  the  San 
Tancisco  Art  Institute  in  1958.  He  teaches  now 
t  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  and  lives 
ti  Sacramento,  California. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Thiebaud's  work 
lave  been  held  at  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery, 
Iacramento,  1952;  Gump's  Gallery,  San  Fran- 
isco,  1953;  San  Jose  State  College,  Bakersfield, 
955;  Sacramento  City  College,  Sacramento, 
957;  Allan  Stone  Gallery,  New  York,  1962-1964; 
A.  H.  DeYoung  Memorial  Museum,  San  Fran- 
isco,  1962;  Gafleria  Schwarz,  Milan,  1963. 

Mr.  Thiebaud's  work  has  been  included  in 
roup  exhibitions  at  the  Nelson  Gallery-Atkins 
(luseum,  Kansas  City,  1963;  Institute  of  Con- 
emporary  Arts,  London,  1963;  Los  Angeles 
bounty  Museum,  1963;  The  Solomon  R.  Gug- 
:enheim  Museum,  New  York,  1963;  Akademie 
ier  Kunste,  Berlin,  1964;  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,    1964;    Haags    Gemeentemuseum,    The  ~^ 

lague,  1964;  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford, 
964;  Vancouver  Art  Gallery,  1964;  Museum  des 
!0  Jahrhunderts,  Vienna,  1964;  Brandeis  Univer- 
ity,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  1964. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
itephen  Paine,  Boston;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gal- 
ery,  Buffalo;  Mr.  Arnold  Maremont,  Chicago; 
Vadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  The  Newark 
tluseum;  Mr.  Larry  Aldrich,  Mr.  Richard  Brown 
5aker,  Mr.  Phillip  Bruno,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Copley,   Mr.   Joseph   H.   Hirshhorn,   Mr.   Philip  THIEBAUD 

ohnson,  Mr.  Leon  Kraushar,  The  Museum  of 
vlodern  Art,  Mr.  A.  Sobel,  Mr.  James  Thrall 
>oby,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  Wood- 
vard  Foundation,  Mr.  Hanford  Yang,  New  York; 
5randeis  University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts;  Li- 
)rary  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.;  The  Wash- 
ngton  Gallery  of  Modern  Art;  Mr.  Robert 
vlayer,  Winnetka;  Mr.  Hany  F.  Abrams;  Mrs. 
sagleywright;  Mr.  John  Branstein;  Mr.  Carter 
Burden;  Miss  Leslie  Caron;  Mr.  Ben  Case;  Mr. 
[ohn  Chamberlain;  Mr.  John  Coplans;  Mr.  Boris 
joldowsky;  Mr.  J.  Collin;  Mr.  W.  Goodhue;  Mr. 
^ouis  Kane;  Mr.  Max  Kozloff;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Robb;  Dr.  William  Rubin;  Mr.  Samuel 
sacks;  Mr.  A.  B.  Shelden;  Mrs.  Albert  Wise. 
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Julian  Hatofsky,  Jonah  —  Painting  #5,  1961- 
1963.  Oil  on  canvas,  77x100.  Charles  Egan 
Gallery,  New  York. 

Julian  Hatofsky  was  born  in  Ellenville,  New 
York,  in  1922.  He  attended  the  Art  Students 
League  of  New  York  from  1946  to  1950;  the 
Academie  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere,  Paris,  1950- 
1951;  and  The  Hans  Hofmann  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  New  York,  1951.  Mr.  Hatofsky  has  taught 
at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  and  he  lives 
in  San  Francisco,  California. 

Mr.  Hatofsky's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  the  Avant  Garde  Gallery, 
New  York,  1957;  B.  C.  Holland  Gallery,  Inc., 
Chicago,  1958;  Charles  Egan  Gallery,  New  York, 
1960,  1963.  His  work  is  represented  in  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  and 
in  many  private  collections. 


HATOFSKY 


ARONSON 


David  Aronson,  High  Priest,  1964.  Bronze,  27. 
s^ordness  Gallery,  New  York.  (1949,  1952,  1955, 
957,  1959,  1961,  1963) 

David  Aronson  was  born  in  Shilova,  Lithuania, 
n  1923.  He  studied  at  The  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1940-1945,  and 
t  the  Hebrew  Teacher's  College,  Boston.  He 
eceived  a  traveling  fellowship  from  The  School 
if  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1958;  a 
jant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
^etters.  New  York,  1958;  and  a  fellowship  from 
he  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda- 
ion,  1960.  He  taught  at  The  School  of  the 
vluseum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1942-1955;  and 
le  now  is  Professor  of  Art  at  Boston  University, 
khool  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  where  he  has 
aught  since  1955.  He  lives  in  Boston,  Massa- 
•husetts. 

Mr.  Aronson  has  received  awards  from  the 
institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston,  1944; 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1946;  The  Vir- 
pnia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  1946; 
3oston  Arts  Festival,  1952-1954;  Tupperware 
\.rt  Museum,  Orlando,  1954;  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  1958. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
It  the  Niveau  Gallery,  New  York,  1945,  1956 
rhe  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1946 
3oris  Mirski  Gallery,  Boston,  1951,  1959,  1964 
Fhe  Downtown  Gallery,  New  York,  1953;  Nord 
less  Gallery,  New  York,  1960-1963;  Long  Beach 
Vluseum  of  Art,  California,  1961;  Rex  Evans 
jallery,  Los  Angeles,  1961;  AVesthampton  Gal- 
ery,  New  York,  1961;  J.  Thomas  Gallery, 
^rovincetown,  1964. 

Mr.  Aronson's  work  has  been  included  in 
;roup  exhibitions  at  the  Zappeion,  Athens;  In- 
ititute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston;  Museum 
)f  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels;  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign- 
Jrbana;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Char- 
ottenborg,  Copenhagen;  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
-.ondon;  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
A^hitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Vlusee  d'Art  Moderne,  Paris;  The  Virginia  Mu- 
;eum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  Pallazo  Venezia, 
ilome;  Bridgestone  Museum,  Tokyo;  Congresse 
iialle.  West  Berlin. 

Mr.  Aronson's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
\tlanta  Art  Association  Galleries,  Atlanta  Uni- 
/ersity;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Mrs. 
foseph  Gersten,  Brocton,  Massachusetts;  Bryn 
Vlawr  College,  Pennsylvania;  Krannert  Art  Mu- 
seum, University  of  Illinois,  Champaign;  The 
^rt  Institute  of  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle 
Ludgin,  Chicago;  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham;    DeCordova   and   Dana   Museum,   Lin- 


coln, Massachusetts;  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln;  William  H.  Lane  Foundation,  Lunen- 
berg,  Massachusetts;  Colby  Junior  College,  New 
London,  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
A.  Stone,  Stone  Foundation,  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts; Container  Corporation  of  America,  Mr. 
Robert  Q.  Lewis,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
Mr.  Jerome  Robbins,  Whitney  Museum  of  .Amer- 
ican Art,  New  York;  Tupperware  Museum, 
Orlando,  Florida;  Portland  Art  Museum,  Maine; 
Chrysler  Art  Museum,  Provincetown;  The  Vir- 
ginia Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts;  ^Vorcester 
Art  Museum. 
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"heodoros    Stamos,    Grove,    1963.     Oil    on    canvas,    44x40.  173 

mdre   Emmerich    Gallery,    New   York.     (1950,    1951,    1955, 

961,  1963) 
"The    artists    who    helped    shape    the    non-representational 

chool  of  New  York  are  constantly  reshaping  it,  thanks  to  the 

lew  knowledge  of  science,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the 

.rtists  truly  involved  with  figurative  painting.    I  think  the  rest 

re  really  involved  with  monsters. 
"The  great  figurative  painters  were  involved  with  grandeur 

if  vision,  using  the  figure  as  a  means  to  an  end,  whereas  today 

he  best  of  the   abstract   painters   are   also   involved   with   a 

randeur  of  vision  using  color  as  their  means  toward  a  new 

pace-light." 
Theodoros  Stamos  was  born  in  New  York,  New  York,  in 

.922.    He  studied  at  the  American  Artists  School,  New  York,  STAMOS 

md  abroad.    He  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  scholarship  from 

he  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation,  1951;  an  award  from 

he  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,   1959;  and  a  fel- 

owship  from  Brandeis  University,  1959.   He  has  taught  at  the 

\.rt  Students  League  of  New  York;  Black  Mountain  College, 

s^orth  Carolina,   and  the   Cummington   School   of  the   Arts, 

vlassachusetts.    He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Stamos  received  a  prize  in  an  international  exhibition 

ponsored    by    the    Mainichi   Newspaper,    Tokyo,    1961,    and 

pecial  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Wake- 

ield    Gallery',    1943;    Mortimer   Brandt    Gallery,    New   York, 

.945;  Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York,  1950,  1954;  Philadel- 

)hia    Art    Alliance,    1957;    Andre    Emmerich    Gallery,    New 

^ork,  1958,  1959,  1960,  1963;  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,   D.C.,    1959;   Gimpel   Fils,  Ltd.,   London,    1960; 

Vlarion  Koogler  McNay   Art    Institute,   San  Antonio,    1960; 
aleria  del  Naviglio,  Milan,  1961. 

Mr.  Stamos'  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana,  1950,  1951,  ^ 
;1955,  1961,  1963;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1955,  1958,  1961,  1964;  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York,  1958,  1963;  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amster- 
dam; Kunsthalle,  Basel;  Hochschule  fur  Bildende  Kunste, 
Berlin;  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels;  Tate  Gallery,'  Lon- 
don; Museo  Nacional  de  Arte  Contemporaneo,  Madrid; 
Galleria  Civica  d'Arte  Moderna,  Milan;  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York;  Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne, 
Paris,  1958-1959;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York,  1961;  and  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  1961. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor;  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge;  Krannert  Art  Mu- 
seum, University  of  Illinois,  Champaign;  Colorado  Springs 
Fine  Arts  Center;  Des  Moines  Art  Center;  The  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts;  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln; Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Memphis;  Walker  Art 
Center,  Minneapolis;  Phoenix  Art  Museum;  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie;  Marion  Koogler  McNay  Art  Institute,  San 
Antonio;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art;  the  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco;  Tel  Aviv  Museum, 
Israel;  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica;  The  Phillips 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.;  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts;  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown. 


Salvatore  Scarpitta,  Sun  Dial  for  Racing,  1962. 
Canv^as  relief,  89  x  72.  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New 
York. 

Salvatore  Scarpitta  was  born  in  New  York, 
New  York,  in  1919.  In  1936  he  went  to  Rome  to 
study  and  in  1959  returned  to  New  York.  He 
lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  the  Galleria  Gaetano  Chiurazzi,  Rome,  1949; 
Galleria  II  Pincio,  Rome,  1951;  Galleria  La 
Tartaruga,  Rome,  1955,  1957,  1958;  Galleria  del 
Naviglio,  Milan,  1956,  1958;  Leo  Castelli  Gallery, 
New  York,  1959,  1960,  1963;  Dwan  Gallery,  Los 
Angeles,  1961;  Galerie  Schmela,  Diisseldorf, 
1963;  Galerie  D'Aujourdhui,  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Brussels,  1964;  Galleria  dell'Ariete,  Milan, 
1964. 

Mr.  Scarpitta's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  the  Galleria  de  Roma, 
Rome,  1944;  in  Rome,  1948,  1949;  in  Austria, 
Germany,  and  South  Africa,  1949;  at  the  Venice 
Biennale  d'arte,    1952,   1956,    1958;   Leo  Castelli 


Gallery,  New  York,  1959,  1964;  Columbus  Gal- 
lery of  Fine  Arts,  Ohio,  1960;  Martha  Jackson 
Gallery,  New  York,  1960;  Contemporary  Arts 
Association,  Houston,  1961;  Musee  Cantonal  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1963;  The 
South  County  State  Bank,  St.  Louis,  1963;  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963; 
Maryland  Institute,  College  of  Art,  Baltimore, 
1964;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1964;  Wash- 
ington Square  Galleries,  New  York,  1964. 

Mr.  Scarpitta's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
the  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam;  Mr.  Burt 
Kleiner,  Beverly  Hills;  Albright-Knox  Art  Cal- 
ler)', Buffalo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Hokin,  Mrs. 
Reuben  Foster,  Chicago;  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum;  Mr.  Norman  Dieckman,  (previously) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Haupt,  Mr.  Frederick  Kiesler, 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Miss  Jeanne  Rey- 
nal,  Mr.  Irwin  Shaw,  Mr.  Arthur  Steel,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burton  Tremaine,  New  York;  Mrs.  Ileana 
Sonnabend,  Paris;  The  Gallery  of  Modern  Art, 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 


SCARPITTA 


rOUNGERMAN 


^^/7^ 


ack  Youngerman,  Fulton,  1963.    Oil  on  canvas, 
2  X  63.   Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York. 
"Vocabulary  of  shapes.  .  . 

"Sometimes,  they  are  beginnings  of  ends;  some- 
times, they  are 
ends  in  themselves. 
"Black   and    white    interlocked    in   inseparable 

combat. 
"The  active  shape   transfers  its   dynamism   to 

the  previously 
passive  space  that  it  seizes.    The  surrounding 

space  is 
animated  and  it  seizes  the  shape  in  its  turn. 
"The  ratio  of  a  shape  to  its  surrounding  field 

determines 
its  force,  derived  either  from  mass,  intensity,  or 

balance. 
"The  shapes  grow  and  change,  organically,  like 

living  things." 
Jack  Youngerman  was  born  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  1926.  He  studied  at  the  University 
)f  North  Carolina,  1944-1946;  at  the  University 
)f  Missouri,  where  he  received  his  A.B.  degree, 
^947;  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 
947-1948.   He  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.    Youngerman   received    the    "New   Talent 
Ward"    from    Art    in    America    mas;azine,    New 


York,  1959.  Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Galerie  Arnaud,  Paris,  1951; 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York,  1958,  1960, 
1961,  1964;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1959;  Galerie  Lawrence,  Paris,  1962;  Ev- 
erette  EUin  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1963;  Galleria 
dell'Ariete,  Milan,  1963. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Galerie  Maeght,  Paris,  1950;  Galerie 
Denise  Rene,  Paris,  1952;  Gres  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1957;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1958,  1961;  The  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  1959;  Kimura 
Gallery,  Tokyo,  1960;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, 1961;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  1961,  1964;  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  1961;  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, Waltham,  Massachusetts,  1962;  Tokyo, 
Japan,  1963. 

Mr.  Youngerman's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Arenberg,  Albright-Knox  Art  Gal- 
lery, Buffalo;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Building,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  The 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  New  York;  Mr. 
James  A.  Michener,  Pipersville,  Pennsylvania; 
S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son  Collection,  Racine;  The 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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MIRKO 


Mirko  (Basaldella),  Motivo  Alato,  1963.  Cast  brass  and 
travertine  marble,  34%.  Lent  by  Mirko,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts.   (1961,  1963) 

Mirko  (Basaldella)  was  born  at  Udine,  Italy,  in  1910.  He 
studied  in  Venice,  Florence,  Monza,  and  Rome.  He  was 
awarded  second  prize  in  the  international  competition  for  the 
Memorial  to  the  Unknown  Political  Prisoner.  He  received  an 
award  from  the  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
1955;  the  Carrara  sculpture  prize,  1957;  an  award  from  the 
Accademia  di  Lincei,  1958;  and  a  Gold  Medal  from  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  1964.  He  has  designed 
and  executed:  bronze  memorial  gates  for  the  Ardeatine 
Caves,  Italy;  the  Italian  war  memorial  at  Mauthausen, 
Austria;  a  mosaic  fountain  at  La  Spezia,  Italy;  and  a  monu- 
mental outdoor  sculpture  for  the  Krannert  Art  Museum, 
Champaign,  Illinois.  Since  1957  Mirko  has  been  Director 
of  the  Design  \Vorkshop  at  Harvard  University.  He  lives  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mirko's  work  have  been  held  at 
Galleria  La  Cometa,  Rome,  1935;  Galleria  La  Zecca,  Turin, 
1936;  Comet  Gallery,  New  York,  1947,  1949;  Catherine 
Viviano  Gallery,  New  York,  1950,  1957;  Galleria  il  Milione, 
Milan,  1951;  Galleria  Schneider,  Galleria  delle  Carozze, 
Rome,  1954;  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1958;  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  1959; 
World  House  Galleries,  New  York,  1^961;  Obelisk  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1961;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  University 
of  Illinois,  Champaign,  1962;  Galleria  La  Nuova  Pesa,  Rome, 
1963;  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston,  1964;  Bundy 
Art  Gallery,  Waitsfield,  Vermont,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  in 
Barcelona,  Brussels,  Budapest,  Champaign,  London,  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Sao  Paulo,  Venice,  and  Vienna. 
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Roy  Lichtenstein,  Hot  Dog,  1964.  Baked  en- 
amel, 24Vi  X  48.  Lent  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Birillo, 
New  York,  Bianchini  Gallery,  New  York. 

Roy  Lichtenstein  was  born  in  New  York,  New 
York,  in  1923.  He  attended  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity where  he  received  B.F.A.  and  M.A.  degrees. 
He  has  taught  at  Ohio  State  University.  Pres- 
ently he  teaches  at  Douglass  College  of  Rutgers- 
The  State  University,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey.   He  lives  in  New  Brunswick. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Lichtenstein's  work 
have  been  held  at  the  Carlebach  Gallery,  New 
York,  1951;  John  Heller  Gallery,  New  York, 
1952-1954,  1957;  Leo  Castelli,  New  York,  1962, 
1964;  Ferus  Galleiy,  Los  Angeles,  1963;  Galerie 
Ileana  Sonnabend,  Paris,  1963;  II  Punto,  Turin, 
Italy,  1964. 

Mr.  Lichtenstein's  work  has  been  included  in 
group  exhibitions  at  the  Dallas  Museum  for 
Contemporary  Arts,  1962;  Dayton  Art  Institute, 
Ohio,  1962;  Galerie  Saqqarah,  Gstaad,  Switzer- 
land, 1962;  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford, 
1962;  Dwan  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1962;  Mi 
Chou  Gallery,  New  York,  1962;  Sidney  Janis 
Gallery,  New  York,  1962;  Pasadena  Art  Museum, 
1962;  Young  Men's  and  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia,  1962;  The  Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  1963;  Museum 
of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,   1963. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus;  Flint  Institute  of  Arts; 
The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York;  Butler  In- 
stitute of  American  Art,  Youngstown. 


LICHTENSTEIN 


TADASKY 


Tadasky,  Untitled,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas,  72  x  72. 
Lent  by  Mr.  H.  Marc  Moyens,  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Tadasky  (Tadasuke  Kuwayama)  was  born  in 
Nagoya,  Japan,  in  1935.  Mr.  Tadasky  has  had 
no  formal  training  as  an  artist.  He  lives  in  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A  special  exhibition  of  his  work  has  been  held 
at  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1965;  and  his  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  Inc., 
New  York,  1964;  and  at  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York,  1965.  Mr.  Tadasky's  work  is 
represented  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  H.  Marc 
Moyens,  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Albright-Knox 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York;  and  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Robert  Gwathmey,  Space,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  48.  Terry  181 

Dintenfass  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York.  (1950,  1951,  1953,  1963) 
"'Space  is  frankly  a  social  comment  painting,  composite  m 
arrangement  with  conglomerate  symbols.  Principal  among  the 
symbols  is  a  child  in  a  toy  space  suit,  straddling  an  ancient 
cannon  while  holding  aloft  the  stars  and  bars  —  first  on  the 
moon  as  the  game  would  be  played.  Following  are  a  group  of 
ignorant  poor  whites  seated  at  the  base  of  the  omnipresent 
Confederate  statue.  Then  the  facades  of  three  small  town 
stores  with  a  member  of  the  business  community  out  front,  a 
burning  bus  and  the  cotton  picker. 

"I  must  add  that  any  subject  matter  is  valid  as  such.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  philosophical  integrity  and  the  ability  to 
use  artistic  means." 

Robert  Gwathmey  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
1903.  He  studied  at  the  Maryland  Institute  in  Baltimore, 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
and  at  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh.  He  received 
a  Rosenwald  Fellowship  in  1945,  a  grant  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York,  1946,  and  a  Cresson 
Fellowship  for  European  Travel,  1949-1950.  Mr.  Gwathmey 
has  taught  at  Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh.  Presently  he 
teaches  at  The  Cooper  Union  School  of  Art  and  Architecture 
G  W  AT  H  M  E  Y  and  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Gwathmey  has  received  awards  in  the  48  States  Mural 
Contest,  1939;  from  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  1941;  The  Fine  Arts  Gallery  of  San  Diego,  1941; 
Pepsi-Cola  Company,  New  York,  1946;  Birmingham  Museum 
of  Art,  1956;  The  Corcoran  Galleiy  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
1957.  Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York,  1932;  A.C.A.  Gallery,  New 
York,  1933,  1935,  1937,  1939,  1941,  1943,  1945,  1946,  1948, 
1950,  1962;  Terry  Dintenfass  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York,  1962. 
Mr.  G\vathmey's  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Champaign-Urbana;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh; 
The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  The  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Gwathmey's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens;  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn; 
University  of  Texas,  Austin;  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art; 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln; Los  Angeles  County  Museum;  The  Brooklyn  Museum, 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  AVhitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art,  Ne\v-  York;  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Museum  of  Art,  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburgh;  The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Richmond;  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Rochester;  The  Fine 
Arts  Gallery  of  San  Diego;  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Savannah;  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts; Brandeis  University,  \Valtham,  Massachusetts. 


Charles  Selisjer,  Earth  Jewels,  Oil  on  canvas, 
241/2x31.    Willard  Gallery,  New  York. 

"I  find  my  world  in  nature's  forms. 

"This  is  neither  a  novel  nor  daring  new  view- 
point for  a  painter.  This  idea,  stated  simply, 
hardly  conveys  the  complex  meaning  it  has  for 
me.  Nature  is  a  source  of  forms,  immediate,  com- 
plex, forgotten  and  diverse,  whose  essence  has 
been  sought  by  centuries  of  artists  and  scientists 
with  the  knowledge  and  insights  of  their  time.  It 
is  our  period  that  has  particularly  broken  through 
to  a  new  awareness  and  insight  into  the  structure 
and  dimension  of  nature.  We  have  risen  to 
heights  far  above  our  earth  and  have  new  con- 
cepts of  its  form  and  surface.  The  secrets  and 
identity  of  matter's  interior  have  been  proved 
anew  with  startling  revelations.  The  new  physics 
shows  us  the  form  and  substance  of  our  air  and 
atmosphere.  Lenses  have  been  developed  to  look 
deeply  into  the  intimate  micro  world  and  to  show 
us  in  stop  motion  the  poetic  ritual  of  growth  and 
change.  Mysteries  grow  clear,  yet  more  myster- 
ious. There  develops  an  increased  perception 
and  identification  with  nature  and  the  living, 
growing  endlessness  that  is  part  of  us. 

"To  investigate  the  complex  and  multiple  struc- 
tures of  nature  for  the  poetry,  forms  and  essence 
within  them  is,  for  me,  the  important  quest. 

"My  work  has  little  in  it  that  is  simple  in  form 
or  technique.  There  is  no  virtue  in  working  in  a 
simple  manner;  nature  is  not  simple." 

Charles  Seliger  was  born  in  New  York,  N.Y., 
in  1926.  He  studied  at  Dickinson  High  School 
and  at  the  Works  Progress  Administration  Art 
School,  Jersey  City.  He  has  taught  at  the  Mount 
Vernon  Art  Center  and  lives  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y. 


A  special  exhibition  of  Mr.  Seliger's  work  wa 
held  at  the  Art  of  This   Century  Gallery,  Nei 
York,  1945.   His  work  has  been  included  in  groi^ 
exhibitions  at  the  Jersey  City  Museum  Gallerie 
1942-1943;    Norlyst    Gallery,    New    York,    194^ 
1943;    67    Gallery,   New  York,    1942-1943;    Stal 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  1946,  1947;  Foi 
Arts  Club,  Palm  Beach,  1946;  The  Virginia  Mi 
seum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,   1946,   1954;  Tt 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1947,  1951,  1952,  196 
1962;  Carlebach  Gallery,  New  York,   1948-1941 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  Yori 
1948,    1949,    1951-1957,    1960;   in   Paris,    Francep 
1948;  at  the  Venice  Biennale  d'arte,    1948;  Thd 
Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York,  1949,  1951,  1957 
1959;  The  Newark  Museum,  1950;  Willard  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  1950;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
1951;   Nebraska  Art  Association,   Lincoln,    1953; 
The    Everson   Museum   of   Art,    Syracuse,    1953 
Herron  Museum  of  Art,  Indianapolis,  1955;  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1955; 
Galleria     Nazionale     d'Arte     Moderna,     RomC; 
1957;     University     of    Virginia,     Charlottesvillcj 
1958;   Rome-New  York  Art  Foundation,   Romej 
1961;   Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica 
1961,  1962. 

Mr.  Seliger's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Th| 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Mr.  Edgar  Kaufmannj 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Denver  Lindley,  Mrs.  Howard  Marcus,'! 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Mr.  John  J.  New-;' 
berry,  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d,  The  Hon., 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Seattle  Art  Museum; 
Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica;  Mrs: 
Thomas  Blake,  Mr.  Sam  Cantey  III,  and  Mrs.  H. 
Gates  Lloyd.  «, 


SELIGER 


STASACK 


dward  Stasack,  Goldilocks  Goodbye,  1963-1964. 
il  on  canvas,  38  x  54.  The  Downtown  Gallery, 
ew  York.    (1961,  1963) 

Edward  Stasack  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1929. 
e  studied  at  the  University  of  Illinois  where  he 
Dtained  an  M.F.A.  degree  in  1956.  He  was  the 
;cipient  of  a  graduate  fellowship  from  the  Uni- 
irsity  of  Illinois  in  1955,  a  scholarship  from  the 
ouis  Comfort  TifTany  Foundation  in  1957,  1962- 
)63,  and  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  in 
)58.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
om  1956  to  the  present.    He  lives  in  Hawaii. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Stasack's  work  have 
:en  held  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  1954; 
romer  and  Quint  Gallery,  Chicago,  1956;  Uni- 
:rsity   of   Hawaii,    Honolulu,    1956,    1957;    The 


Gallen-,  Honolulu,  1957;  Scoville  Gallery,  Hono- 
lulu, i958,  1959;  Honolulu  Academy  'of  Arts, 
1962. 

Mr.  Stasack's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  in  Hawaii;  at  The  Downtown  Gallery, 
New  York,  1960;  and  at  the  Krannert  Art  Mu- 
seum, University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  1963. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Addison 
Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover;  Honolulu 
Academy  of  Arts;  University  of  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu; The  Brick  Store  Museum,  Kennebunk, 
Maine;  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Illinois;  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art;  Seattle  Art  Museum; 
mini  Union,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.;  Butler 
Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown. 
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NOLAND 


Kenneth  Noland,  Drive,  1964.    Acrylic  resin  on  canvas, 
100  X  100.    Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 

Kenneth  Noland  was  born  in  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1924.  He  studied  at  Black  Mountain  College, 
North  Carolina,  and  in  Paris  with  Ossip  Zadkine,  1948- 
1949.  He  has  taught  at  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Arts  and  at  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C.  He 
lives  in  South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Noland  has  received  an  award  from  the  Institute ' 
Torcuato  Di  Telia,  Buenos  Aires,  1964.  Special  exhibi- 
tions of  Mr.  Noland's  work  have  been  held  at  the  Tibor 
de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York,  1956-1958;  French  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1959;  Galleria  dell'Ariete,  Milan, 
1960;  Bennington  College,  Bennington,  \'ermont,  1961; 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York,  1961-1964;  Gal- 
erie  Lawrence,  Paris,  1961,  1963;  Galerie  Neufville, 
Paris,  1961;  Galerie  Schmela,  Dusseldorf,  1962,  1964; 
Galerie  Charles  Lienhard,  Zurich,  1962;  Kasmin  Ltd., 
London,  1963. 

Mr.  Noland's  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York, 
1954;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
1957,  1963;  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.C,  1958,  1963;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  1961;  The  Jewish  Museum,  New 
York,  1962;  Seattle  World's  Fair,  1962;  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, Waltham,  Massachusetts,  1962;  The  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  1963;  Institute  Torcuato  Di  Telia, 
Buenos  Aires,  1964. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Albright-Knox 
Art  Caller)',  Buffalo;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge; 
The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts;  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Brandeis  University,  Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 
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LASSAW 


Ibram  Lassaw,  Parade,  1962.  Bronze,  alloys, 
and  fluorite  crystal,  24x13.  Samuel  M.  Kootz 
Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York.  (1953,  1955,  1959, 
1961) 

Ibram  Lassaw  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
in  1913.  He  studied  at  the  Sculpture  Center, 
New  York,  under  Dorothea  H.  Denslow  from 
1926-1930;  at  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design, 
New  York,  1930-1931;  and  at  City  College,  New 
York,  1931-1932.  Mr.  Lassaw  has  taught  at  the 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  at 
Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  1962- 
1963.    He  lives  in  East  Hampton,  New  York. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Lassaw's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  Inc., 
New  York,  1951,  1952,  1954,  1958,  1960,  1963, 
1964;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Bos- 
ton, 1957;  and  at  Duke  University,  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  1963.  His  work  has  been  in- 
cluded in  group  exhibitions  at  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  1951,  1952,  1957;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana,  1953, 
1955,  1959,  1961;  Venice  Biennale  d'arte,  1954; 
Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York,  1956, 
1958;  Kassel,  Germany,  1959;  Moscow,  Russia, 
1959;  Westbury,  Long  Island,  New  York,  1960; 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
1961,  1964;  Seattle  World's  Fair,  1962;  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1964. 

Mr.  Lassaw's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo;  Hai-vard  University,  Cambridge; 
House  of  Theology  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers, 
Centreville,  Ohio;  Temple  Anshe  Chesed,  Cleve- 
land; Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  Andrew- 
Dickson- W^hite  Museum,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York;  The  Newark  Museum;  Philip 
Johnson  (Glass  House),  New  Canaan,  Connect- 
icut; The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Hilton  Hotel,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Seventeen  Magazine, 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh; 
Kneses  Tifereth  Israel  Synagogue,  Port  Chester, 
New  York;  Beth  El  Temple,  Providence;  Museu 
de  Arte  Moderna,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Beth  El 
Temple,  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis;  Temple  of  Aaron,  St.  Paul; 
Worcester  Art  Museum,  Massachusetts. 
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GRILO 


Sarah   Grilo,  Manseriche,    1963.   Oil   on   canvas, 
50  X  63.   Galeria  Bonino,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

Sarah  Grilo  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, in  1920.  She  studied  in  Madrid  and  Paris 
from  1948  to  1950.  In  1962  Miss  Grilo  was 
awarded  a  fellowship  from  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation.  She  lives 
in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  Grilo  received  an  award  from  the 
Museo  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes,  Buenos  Aires, 
in  1961.  Special  exhibitions  of  her  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Galeria  Palma,  Madrid,  1949; 
Galeria  Viau,  Buenos  Aires,  1950;  Galeria  Krayd, 
Buenos  Aires,  1955;  Pan  American  Union,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1957;  Galeria  Bonino,  Buenos  Aires, 
1958,  1961;  Institute  de  Arte  Contemporaneo, 
Lima,  1963;  Bianchini  Gallery,  New  York,  1963; 
Obelisk  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 

Miss  Grilo's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amster- 
dam,   1952;    Museu    de   Arte    Moderna,    Rio    de 


Janeiro,  1952,  1963;  in  New  Delhi,  1953;  at  the 
Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  1953, 
1961;  Brussels  World's  Fair,  1958;  Institute  de 
Arte  Contemporaneo,  Lima,  1958;  Museum  of 
Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1958;  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1959;  Museu  de  Arte 
Moderna,  Bahia,  Brazil,  1961;  Institute  of  Con- 
temporaiy  Art,  Boston,  1961;  Museo  Nacional 
de  Bellas  Artes,  Buenos  Aires,  1961;  Time  & 
Life  Building,  New  York,  1961;  Duke  University, 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  1963;  in  Madrid,  1963; 
at  the  Musee  National  d'Arte  Moderne,  Paris, 
1963;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  1964; 
Galeria  Bonino,  Ltd.,  New  York,  1964. 

Miss  Grilo's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam;  Museo  Munici- 
pal de  Bellas  Artes,  Museo  Nacional  de  Bellas 
Artes,  Buenos  Aires;  Museo  de  Bellas  Artes  de 
Caracas,  Venezuela;  Museo  de  Cartagena  de 
Indias,  Colombia;  Museo  Municipal,  Cordoba, 
Argentina;  Pan  American  Union,  \Vashington, 
D.C. 


STERNE 


Hedda  Sterne,  Horizon  No.  1,  1963.    Oil  on  canvas,  96  x  70. 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York.    (1950,  1961,  1963) 

"There  is  only  valid,  real  art  —  and  then  there  is  the  other 
type.  Any  other  differentiation  (abstract,  figurative,  etc.,  etc.) 
is  unimportant.  There  is  no  distinction  between  content  and 
form.  The  non-representational  painting  is  not  entirely 
formal.  The  image  is  a  transcription  of  a  lyrical  intuition,  a 
discovery  enlarging  the  realm  of  perception  — ■  that  could  not 
be  (expressed)  embodied  in  any  other  way — ^  and  is  thus 
necessarily  unfamiliar." 

Hedda  Sterne  was  born  in  Bucharest,  Roumania,  in  1916. 
She  studied  in  Bucharest,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  Miss  Sterne 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1941.  In  1963  she  received  a 
Fulbright  grant.    Miss  Sterne  lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  Sterne  received  an  award  from  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  in  1957.  Special  exhibitions  of  her  work  have  been 
held  at  the  Wakefield  Gallery,  New  York,  1943;  Mortimer 
Brandt  Gallery,  New  York,  1945;  Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New 
York,  1947,  1948,  1950,  1953,  1954,  1957,  1958,  1961,  1963; 
Galleria  dell'Obelisco,  Rome,  1953,  1961;  Museo  de  Arte 
Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1953;  Arts  Club  of  Chicago, 
1955;  Saidenberg  Gallery,  New  York,  1956;  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  1956. 

Miss  Sterne's  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana,  1950,  1961, 
1963;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1954,  1955,  1957,  1960; 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1955;  ^Vhitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art,  New  York,  1955,  1958;  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto,  California,  1955,  1956;  Museum  of 
Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1955,  1958,  1961,  1964; 
The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  \Vashington,  D.C.,  1955,  1956, 
1958,  1963;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  1956; 
Venice  Biennale  d'arte,  1956;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1958;  The  Virginia  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  1958;  Rome-New  York  Art  Foundation, 
Rome,  1959,  1961;  Bienal  Interamericana,  Mexico  City,  1960; 
Molton  Galleiy,  London,  1962;  The  Roswell  Museum  and 
Art  Center,  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  1963. 

Miss  Sterne's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Albright- 
Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Champaign;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago; 
Inland  Steel  Building,  Chicago;  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  De  Menil,  Houston;  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln;  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art,  United  Nations  Building.  New  York; 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia; 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  The  Mrginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  The  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art,  Ohio. 


James  Weeks,  Baker  Beach  from  a  Hill,  1963.  Oil 
on  canvas,  48x49' 2.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yoland  Markson,  Beverly  Hills;  Felix  Landau 
Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 

James  Weeks  ^vas  born  in  Oakland,  California, 
in  1922.  He  studied  at  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute,  1940-1942,  1946-1947;  at  Marian  Hart- 
well's  School  of  Design,  San  Francisco,  1946- 
1947;  and  at  the  Escuela  de  Pintura,  Mexico 
City,  1951.  In  1952  he  received  a  Rosenberg 
Fellowship.  Mr.  Weeks  has  taught  at  the  Califor- 
nia College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland,  1958, 
and  he  now  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Institute.  He  lives  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Weeks  has  received  awards  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1961,  1962,  and  from  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1961.  Special  exhibitions  of 
his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Lucien  Labaudt 
Gallery,  San  Francisco,  1951;  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1953;  6 
Gallery,  San  Francisco,  1955;  East-West  Gallery, 
San  Francisco,  1958;  Poindexter  Gallery,  New 
York,  1960,  1961,  1963;  Felix  Landau  Caller)', 
Los  Angeles,  1964. 


His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  1957; 
Oakland  Art  Museum,  1957;  Birmingham  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Alabama,  1961;  Contemporary  Arts 
Association  of  Houston,  1961,  1962;  Museum  of 
Art  of  Ogunquit,  Maine,  1961;  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1961; 
The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
1961;  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  1962; 
Felix  Landau  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1962;  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  1962;  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Palo  Alto,  1962;  St.  Louis  Artists'  Guild, 
1962;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1963;  Colo- 
rado Springs  Fine  Arts  Center,  1963;  La  Jolla 
Art  Center,  California,  1963. 

Mr.  Weeks's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sam  Gallu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Richter,  Los  Angeles;  The  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  New  York; 
Lytton  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Oakland; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Baruh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
V.  Keesling,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  McGinley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Roth,  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Art,  Mr.  Mason  Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Woods,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Richard  Gardner, 
Sausalito,  California;  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 


WEEKS 


Herbert  Greene,  Anne  Frank,  1963.  Collage  on 
panel,  48  x  48.    Kovler  Heman  Gallery,  Chicago. 

Excerpt  from  a  description  of  the  montage  of 
Anne  Frank,  written  by  Herbert  Greene  and  sub- 
mitted by  Kovler  Heman  Gallery: 

"In  the  Anne  Frank  montage  a  variety  of 
things  are  presented  in  an  imaginative  continuum. 
Consider  the  photograph  of  Anne  Frank  (taken 
from  a  Life  magazine  cover).  Anne  Frank's 
legend  is  known  and  contributes  to  the  interest. 
The  grey-black  tone  of  the  photograph  contrib- 
utes its  own  symbolic  weight:  the  face  with  its 
fine  intelligence,  the  contour  of  the  hair  which 
includes  a  grace  of  line  and  informs  us  as  to  a 
time  relation,  the  poise  of  the  head  calling  for 
attention,  poignant  and  alert. 

"The  photograph  of  Anne  Frank,  its  back- 
ground blackened  to  emphasize  the  face  rather 
than  the  hair,  is  associated  with  a  photograph  of 
Louis  Sullivan's  Carson  Pirie  Scott  store.  The 
lacy  ornament  with  its  proportion  of  feminity,  its 
delicate  scale  and  intricacy,  are  felt  as  having  a 
concern  for  the  feelings  arising  out  of  the  Anne 
Frank  photograph.  The  dark  void-like  openings 
(store  windows  of  Sullivan's  store)  provide  nec- 
essary contrast  for  the  intricate  adjoining  sur- 
faces. A  photograph  of  Sullivan's  Getty  tomb  is 
included  near  the  department  store  windows. 
The  door  of  the  tomb  is  made  into  a  tube-like 
form  and  repeats  the  shapes  of  the  windows. 
There  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  ugliness  attached 
to  these  pipe-like  forms.    This  is  intentional. 

"Another  Sullivan  design  is  included,  this  time 
the  reproduction  of  a  pencil  drawing  for  orna- 
ment, expanding  the  lacy  pattern.  Hand  painted 
textures  above  Anne's  head  try  to  amplify  the 
lacy  theme.  A  photograph  of  a  fragile  bird  (dis- 
covered some  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  painting)  is  included  and  then  retouched  as 
to  coloring  and  detail.  The  round  form  of  the 
bird's  body  is  modeled  further  to  relate  to  the 
roundness  of  the  adjoining  tube.  The  bird's  black 
eyes  are  related  and  contrasted  to  white  spots  on 
the  tomb  door.  Bird  patterns,  wing  shapes  and 
head  shapes  are  worked  into  the  resultant  spaces. 

"Anne's  body  melts  into  a  color  photograph 
from  a  book  by  a  German  naturalist.  The  green- 
grey  filtered  color  casts  a  peculiar  German-ness 
on  the  trees  of  the  photograph.  The  lacy 
branches  and  snowy  qualities  feel  connected  to 
Sullivan's  lace  and  are  patient  for  subjective  re- 
lation  with   Anne. 

"Fields  and  accents  of  similar  colors  are  used 
to  tie  the  diverse  subjects  together.  Blacks, 
whites,  greys,  yellows  touch  the  bird,  Anne  and 
the  tubes.  A  grey  pastel  film  further  tones  Anne's 
picture  into  the  composition.  One  aim  of  this 
procedure  is  to  enhance  our  feeling  for  the  rela- 
tivity in  the  world. 

"Of  course  these  conceptions  and  possible  mis- 
conceptions as  presented  here  are  almost  endless. 
For  instance,  the  inclusion  in  the  Hitler  fragment 
of  a  Cartier-Bresson  photograph  of  Russian 
athletic  games  throws  open  wide  possibilities  for 


GREENE 


conceptual  similarities  and  differences  by  the 
audience.  The  aim  is  not  merely  that  of  making 
literary  and  intellectual  analog)-.  The  need  is  to 
generate  meditations  and  feelings  arising  from 
the  composition  of  analogous  and  disparate  sub- 
jective forms,  harnessed  by  the  composition." 

Herbert  Greene  was  born  in  Oneonta,  New 
York,  in  1929.  He  studied  at  Syracuse  University, 
1947,  and  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  where 
he  received  a  Bachelor  of  Architecture  degree  in 
1952.  Mr.  Greene  has  taught  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  and  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington.    He  lives  in  Lexington. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Greene's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man, 1960;  and  at  the  Oklahoma  Art  Center, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  Greene's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe, 
1961;  Kansas  State  LInivcrsity  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Science,  Manhattan,  1962;  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  1963;  J.  B.  Speed  Art 
Museum,  Louisville,  1963. 

Mr.  Greene  has  been  the  architect  of  buildings 
in  Houston,  Texas,  1955,  1956,  1957,  1962; 
Snyder,  Oklahoma,  1958-60;  Holdenville,  Okla- 
homa, 1961;  Norman,  Oklahoma,  1960-1961; 
Woodward,  Oklahoma,  1960;  Oklahoma  Citv, 
1963. 
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TREIMAN 


Joyce  Treiman,  The  Gesture,  1964.  Bronze,  36. 
Fairweather-Hardin  Gallery,  Chicago;  Felix  Lan- 
dau Galler}',  Los  Angeles.  (1950,  1951,  1952, 
1957,  1961,  1963) 

Joyce  Treiman  was  born  in  Evanston,  Illinois, 
in  1922.  She  earned  an  A. A.  degree  from  Ste- 
phens College  in  1941  and  a  B.F.A.  degree  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  1943.  Miss  Trei- 
man received  a  fellowship  for  graduate  study  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  1944;  a  Louis  Com- 
fort TifTany  Foundation  scholarship,  1947;  a 
Tupperware  Art  Fund  fellowship,  1955;  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  1963.  She  lives  in  Pacific 
Palisades,  California. 

Miss  Treiman  has  won  awards  from  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Missouri,  1940;  Denver  Art 
Museum,  1948;  Illinois  State  Museum,  Spring- 
field, 1948;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1949, 
1950,  1953,  1959,  1960;  the  Festival  of  Art,  High- 
land Park,  Illinois,  1953;  Ford  Foundation,  1960; 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana, 
1961;  Pasadena  Art  Museum,  1962;  La  Jolla  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  1962;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum, 
1964. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Miss  Treiman's  work 
have  been  held  at  the  Paul  Theobald  Gallery, 
Chicago,  1942;  John  Snowden  Gallery,  Chicago, 
1945;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1947;  North 
Shore  County  Day  School,  \Vinnetka,  Illinois, 
1947;  Fairweather-Garnett  Gallery^,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, 1950;  Edwin  Hewitt  Gallery,  New  York, 
1950;  Palmer  House  Galleries,  Chicago,  1952; 
Elizabeth  Nelson  Gallery,  Chicago,  1953;  Glencoe 
Library,  Glencoe,  Illinois,  1953;  Cliff  Dwellers 
Club,  Chicago,  1955;  Fairweather-Hardin  Gal- 
lery, Chicago,  1955,  1958,  1962,  1964;  Feingarten 
Galleries,  Chicago,  1955;  Willard  Gallery,  New- 
York,  1960;  Felix  Landau  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
1961,  1964;  Forum  Gallery,  New  York,  1963. 

Her  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Denver  Art  Museum,  1943,  1948, 
1955,  1958,  1960,  1964;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 


cago, 1946,  1951,  1954,  1956,  1959,  1960;  The 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  1946, 
1958;  Springfield  Art  Museum,  Missouri,  1946; 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana,  1950, 
1951,  1952,  1956,  1961;  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York,  1950;  Dallas  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  1951,  1954;  Milwaukee  Art  Center, 
1951,  1955;  The  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
New  York,  1951,  1953,  1955,  1956,  1957,  1958; 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
1951,  1952,  1953,  1957,  1958;  San  Francisco  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  1951;  Watkins  Caller}-,  AVashington, 
D.C.,  1951;  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1952; 
Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center,  1952;  The 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  1952,  1958;  Herron  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Indianapolis,  1953;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  1953,  1954;  University  of 
Chicago,  1954;  The  Downtown  Galler)-,  New 
York,  1954;  Library  of  Congress,  \\'ashington, 
D.C.,  1954;  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  1955; 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  1957;  Museum 
of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1957;  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  ^Vashington,  D.C.,  1957; 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston,  1958; 
Utah  State  University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science,  Logan,  1958;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1958;  Lake  Forest 
College,  Illinois,  1959-1960;  Sarasota  Art  Associa- 
tion, 1959;  Boston  Arts  Festival,  1963;  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  1961;  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
x\merican  Art,  New  York,  1962. 

Miss  Treiman's  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  International 
Minerals  and  Metals,  Chicago;  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene;  Utah  State  University  of  Agri- 
culture and  Applied  Science,  Logan;  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum;  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie;  Abbott  Laboratory  Collection,  North 
Chicago;  Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Oberlin, 
Pasadena  Art  Museum;  Illinois  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  Art,  Springfield. 
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STANCZAK 


Julian  Stanczak,  Gossip,  1964.  Polymer-tempera 
on  canvas,  64'/;x53'/2.  Martha  Jackson  Galler>', 
Inc.,  New  York. 

"In  my  work,  I  do  not  try  to  imitate  or  to 
interpret  nature;  but  with  the  response  to  the 
behavior  of  colours,  shapes,  lines,  I  try  to  create 
relationships  that  would  run  parallel  to  man's 
experiences  with  reality." 

Julian  Stanczak  \\-as  born  in  Borownica, 
Poland,  in  1928.  He  has  studied  at  the  Borough 
Polytechnic  Institute,  London,  1949-1950,  on  a 
scholarship  from  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; at  The  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art  where  he 
received  a  B.F.A.  degree  in  1954;  and  at  Yale 
University  where  he  received  an  M.F.A.  degree 
in  1956.  Mr.  Stanczak  has  taught  at  the  Art 
Academy  of  Cincinnati  and  is  currently  teaching 


at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art.  He  lives  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stanczak  was  the  recipient  of  awards  from 
The  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati,  and 
from  the  Dayton  Art  Institute.  Special  exhibi- 
tions of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Dayton 
Art  Institute,  Dayton,  1964;  Martha  Jackson  Gal- 
lery, Inc.,  New  York,  1964;  and  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya.  His  work  has  been  included  in  a  number 
of  group  exhibitions,  most  recently  at  the  Martha 
Jackson  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Stanczak's  work  is  represented  in  many 
collections  including  the  Dayton  Art  Institute; 
American  Republic  Insurance,  Des  Moines;  The 
Larry  Aldrich  Museum,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut; 
and  abroad  in  England,  Germany,  Japan,  Kenya, 
and  Mexico. 


Paul  Brach,  Riddle  No.  1,  1961.    Oil  on  canvas, 
55  X  46.    Cordier  and  Ekstrom,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Paul  Brach  was  born  in  New  York,  New  York, 
in  1924.  He  studied  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  where  he  received  an  M.A. 
degree.  He  was  awarded  a  Tamarind  Fellowship 
in  1964.  He  has  taught  at  The  Cooper  Union 
School  of  Art  and  Architecture,  New  York,  and 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  He 
teaches  now  at  the  Parsons  School  of  Design, 
New  York,  and  at  New  York  University.  He 
lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Brach's  work  have 
been  held  at  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York, 
1957,  1959;  Union  College,  Schenectady,  1958; 
Dwan  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1960;  Cordier  & 
Warren  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1962;  Cordier  & 
Ekstrom  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  The  xA.rt 
Institute  of  Chicago;  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis;  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Brach"s  work  is  in  the  collections  of 
Albion  College,  Michigan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enrico 
Donati,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Friedman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Heller,  New  York  Public  Library,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Reis,  City  Art  Museum  of  St. 
Louis,  Mr.  Leo  Steinberg,  and  others. 
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WINES  James    Wines,    Eclipse,    1963.    Bronze,    60x56. 

Marlborough-Gerson    Gallery,    Inc.,    New    York. 
(1959,  1963) 

James  Wines  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
1932.  He  studied  at  Syracuse  University,  New 
York.  He  was  the  recipient  of  a  Pulitzer  Fellow- 
ship in  1953;  a  Prix  de  Rome  in  1956;  a  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  award,  1964;  and  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  in  1964.  He  lives  in  Rome 
Italy. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  AVines's  work  have 
been  held  at  The  Everson  Museum  of  Art,  Syra- 
cuse, 1954;  National  Academy  of  Istanbul,  1956; 
The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  1958;  Silvan 
Simone  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1958,  1959,  1961; 
Otto  Gerson  Gallery,  New  York,  1960,  1962; 
Galleria  Trastevere,  Rome,  1960,  1961;  Galerie 
<  Alphonse  Chave,  \'enice,  1960;  Syracuse  Univer- 

sity, 1962,  1963;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis, 
1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Everson  Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse, 
4951,  1952,  1953,  1954;  The  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art,  1952,  1953,  1954;  Galleria  degli  Uffizi, 
Florence,  1957;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum, 
1958;  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New- 
York,  1958,  1960,  1962,  1963;  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome,  1958;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, 1959;  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  1959,  1963;  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York,  1959,  1961,  1962;  Boston  Arts 
Festival,  1961;  Dayton  Art  Institute,  1961;  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  Otto  Gerson  Gallery, 
New  York,  1961;  Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  1961;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1961;  Museu  de  Arte 
Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1963;  A\'alker 
Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  1964. 

Mr.  Wines's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam;  Albright-Knox 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  The  Art  Institute"  of  Chi- 
cago; The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  Nelson 
Gallery-Atkins  Museum,  Kansas  City;  Los  An- 
geles County  Museum;  The  Currier  Gallery  of 
Art,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire;  Walker  Art 
Center,  Minneapolis;  ^Vhitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York;  Syracuse  L'niversity,  Ne\v 
York. 
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Leon  Golub,  Combat  VI,  1963.  Oil  and  liquitex 
on  canvas,  99  x  80V'2.  Allan  Frumkin  Gallery, 
New  York;  Chicago.    (1957,  1961,  1963) 

"These  paintings  are  renderings  of  struggle.  I 
like  to  think  of  them  as  fragments,  huge  frag- 
ments of  some  ideal  or  disastrous  history.  And 
I  like  to  think  of  them  as  objective,  as  a  report- 
ing of  what  is  real,  of  what  is  the  nature  of 
reality.  The  paintings  look  back  to  classical 
predecessors,  norms  of  action,  but  the  combat 
and  its  violence  is  peculiarly  of  our  day." 

Leon  Golub  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
1922.  He  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  the 
history  of  art  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1942  and  his  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  from 
The  School  of  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in 
1950.  In  1960  he  was  awarded  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  University  of  Indiana,  and  North- 
western University.  He  is  living  in  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Golub  won  the  Bertha  Aberle  Florsheim 
Memorial  Prize  in  the  Annual  Exhibition  of 
American  Painting  and  Sculpture,  The  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  1954,  and  the  Watson  F.  Blair 
Purchase  Prize  in  the  65th  Annual  American 
Exhibition,  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  in 
1962;  he  received  an  award  in  the  Bienal  Inter- 
americana  in  Mexico  City  in  1962. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Golub's  work  have 
been  held  at  Wittenborn  and  Company,  New 
York,  1952;  The  Pasadena  Art  Museum,  1956; 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  London,  1957; 
Allan  Frumkin  Gallery,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
1961,  1963;  Centre  Cultural  Americain,  Paris, 
1961;  Galerie  Iris  Clert,  Paris,  1962,  1964;  Han- 
over Gallery,  London,  1962,  1964;  Stella  Elkins 
Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York,  1954;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh,  1955;  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana,  1957,  1961,  1963;  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1960,  1962; 
Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
1962;  Galerie  du  Dragon,  Paris,  1962;  Beaver- 
brook  Gallery,  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  1963;  the 
Tate  Gallery,  London,  1963;  ^Voburn  Abbey, 
London,  1963;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art, 
1963;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  1964;  Museum  of  Art,  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1964;  Kassel,  Ger- 
many, 1964;  Ghent,  Belgium,  1964;  Prix  Mar- 
zotto,  Italy,  1964. 

Mr.  Golub's  paintings  are  in  the  collections  of 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  S.  C. 
Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Racine;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  S.  Weller,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Dominick  Di  Meo,  Night,  1964.  Acr^'lic  poly- 
mer and  pastel  on  canvas,  50  x  58.  Fairweather- 
Hardin  Gallery,  Chicago. 

"I  would  like  to  believe  that  painting  is  a  com- 
pound of  magic  and  poetry  that  transmits  mean- 
ing —  but  I  don't.  I  do  believe  in  magic  and 
poetry." 

Dominick  Di  Meo  was  born  in  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  in  1927.  He  was  graduated  from  The 
School  of  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  with  a 
B.A.  degree,  and  received  his  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Iowa  in  1953.  In  1954  Mr. 
Di  Meo  was  awarded  a  Postgraduate  Fellowship 


for  Advanced  Study  from  the  University  of  Iowa; 
he  received  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  Award  in  1963. 
He  lives  in  Chicago. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Di  Meo's  work  have 
been  held  at  Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois,  and  at 
the  Fairweather-Hardin  Gallery,  Chicago,  1964. 
Mr.  Di  Meo's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Momen- 
tum, Chicago;  Des  Moines  Art  Center;  Hyde 
Park  Art  Center,  Chicago,  1964;  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago,  1964;  Rosenberg  Galleiy, 
Hubbard  \Voods,  Illinois,  1964. 
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KERKAM 


Earl  Kerkam,  Self  Portrait  in  Orange,  1964.  Oil  on  board, 
17xl3y4.  B.  C.  Holland  Gallery,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
(1963) 

Earl  Kerkam  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1890.  He 
studied  at  the  Academic  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere,  Paris;  at 
the  Institute  of  Art,  Montreal;  at  the  Art  Students  League 
of  New  York,  and  at  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Kerkam  taught  at  the  Academic  de  la 
Grande  Chaumiere  in  Paris  and  privately  in  New  York.  Re- 
cently he  had  been  teaching  at  the  New  York  Studio  School. 
He  died  in  January,  1965. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Kerkam's  work  have  been  held 
in  Paris,  France,  1931;  at  the  Bonestell  Gallery,  New  York, 
1944,  1945;  Charles  Egan  Gallery,  New  York,  1946,  1952, 
1954,  1955;  Chinese  Gallery,  New  York,  1948;  Poindexter 
Gallery,  New  York,  1955,  1956;  World  House  Galleries,  New 
York,  1955,  1960,  1963;  and  also  at  the  B.  C.  Holland  Gal- 
Arts,  Inc.,  J.  B.  Neun-jan  Art  Gallery,  New  York;  Galerie 
Bernheim-Jeune,  Galerie  Tuileries,  Paris. 

Mr.  Kerkam's  work  is  represented  in  many  collections  in- 
cluding those  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Miss  Helena 
Rubenstein,  New  York;  and  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
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Robert  Mallary,  Lot's  Wife,  1961-1962.  Cement,  ' 
iron,  and  wood,  33  x  26.  Allan  Stone  Gallery,  ; 
New  York.  ' 

"I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  long  state-  <; 
ment  I  made  in  the  magazine  Location,   V.    1, 
No.  1,  Spring,  1963.  This  is  a  self-interview  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  viewers  of  my  sculpture." 

Robert  Mallary  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in 
1917.  He  has  studied  with  John  Emmett  Garrity 
in  Berkeley,  California;  at  the  Laboratory  Work- 
shop, Boston,  and  in  Mexico  City.  Mr.  Mallary 
has  taught  in  California,  Mexico,  New  Mexico, 
and  in  New  York  at  the  Pratt  Institute.  He  lives 
in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Special  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Mallary's  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Allan  Stone  Gallery,  New  York, 
1961,  1962.  His  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  New 
York,  1959,  1960;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York,  1959,  1960;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggen- 
heim Museum,  New  York,  1960;  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1960,  1962, 
1964;  Seattle  World's  Fair,  1962;  Museu  de  Arte 
Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1964. 

Mr.  Mallar)''s  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston;  Longview 
Foundation,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York  State  Pavilion,  New  York;  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts;  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, Waltham,  Massachusetts. 


THOMAS 


John  Thomas,  Man  with  Newspaper,  1964.  Oil 
on  canvas,  66  x  72.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil 
Rosenberg,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Esther- 
Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles.    (1961,  1963) 

"Most  of  my  paintings,  both  figure  and  land- 
scapes, are  done  from  memory  rather  than  on 
the  scene.  I  find  myself  constantly  storing  away 
mental  images  from  nature  which  appear  later 
in  my  work.  I've  taught  myself  to  see  'plastically,' 
observing  how  color  fills  the  space  between  ob- 
jects or  how  a  plane  surface  can  'describe' 
volume.  Most  important,  I  am  concerned  with 
the  way  one  object  appears  to  flow  into  another, 
setting  up  a  relationship  without  losing  its  con- 
creteness." 

John  Thomas  was  born  in  Bessemer,  Alabama, 
in  1927.  He  attended  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  York,  where  he  received  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1941;  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  1946-1948;  and  New  York 
University,  where  he  received  a  Master's  degree 
in  1954.  He  has  taught  at  The  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts,  1957,  and  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1962.  Presently  he  teaches  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  and  lives  in  California. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  received  awards  from  the 
Yaddo  Foundation,  1954;  the  Tucson  Art  Center, 
1962,  1964;  and  the  Huntington  Hartford  Foun- 
dation, New  York,  1963.  Special  exhibitions  of 
his  work  have  been  held  at  the  Birmingham 
Museum  of  Art,  Alabama,  1955-1964;  Paul 
Kantor   Gallery,    Beverly    Hills,    1956-1958;    The 


Alan  Gallery,  New  York,  1958-1961;  Esther- 
Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  1960-1964;  Guild 
Gallery,  Iowa  City,  1963;  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  1963;  University  of  Arizona,  Tempe, 
1963;  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center,  1964; 
Oklahoma  Art  Center,  Oklahoma  City,  1964; 
Hack-Light  Gallery,  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  1965. 
'  Mr.  Thomas'  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  Inc., 
New  York,  1950;  Galleria  Schneider,  Rome, 
1955;  Artist  Market,  Detroit,  1956;  The  Alan 
Gallery,  New  York,  1957,  1958,  1960;  Portland 
Art  Museum,  1957-1958;  the  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1957- 
1958;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art,  1957-1958; 
Seattle  Art  Museum,  1957-1958;  Fine  Arts  Asso- 
ciation, Tucson,  1957;  Wichita  Art  Museum, 
1957;  Paul  Kantor  Gallery,  Beverly  Hills,  1958; 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  1958;  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1958-1960;  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  1959; 
Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  1961,  1963;  Nordness  Gallery,  New 
York,  1961;  International  Gallery,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1961;  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center, 
1962-1963;  Tucson  Art  Center,  1962-1964;  The 
Denver  Art  Museum,  1963;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  Conference  Center,  Lake 
Arrowhead,  1963;  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
1963;  at  the  Balboa  Pavilion,  California,  1964; 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  1964. 

Mr.  Thomas'  work  is  in  many  private  collec- 
tions. 
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204  Isabel  Bishop,  Nude  Reaching,  1964.    Tempera  and  oil 

on    canvas,    28  x  35.     Midtovvn    Galleries,    New    York. 
/  l^-'^C  7S  (1950,  1963) 

/  ,  "Within    the    essential    problem    of    figuration    vs. 

J^^    '  n cZ.  ground,   I  hoped  to  make  the  ground  yield  up,   as  it 

were,  a  moving  figure." 

Isabel  Bishop  (Mrs.  Isabel  Bishop  Wolff)  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1902.  She  studied  in  Detroit, 
at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York,  and  in 
Europe.  Miss  Bishop  received  a  grant  from  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York.  She  has 
taught  at  Yale  University  Art  School,  New  Haven;  the 
Art  Students  League  of  New  York;  and  at  the  Skow- 
hegan  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Maine.  She 
lives  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  Bishop  has  won  awards  from  the  Art  Associa- 
tion of  Newport;  American  Artists  Group,  Society  of 
American  Etchers,  National  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York;  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia; 
The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.;  Butler 
Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown. 

Miss  Bishop's  work  has  been  shown  in  many  special 
and  group  exhibitions  and  is  represented  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Atlanta  University;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 
Galleries,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan;  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston;  Florida  Gulf  Coast  Art  Center,  Clear- 
water; Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center;  Columbus 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Ohio;  Des  Moines  Art  Center; 
Herron  Museum  of  Art,  Indianapolis;  Nelson  Gallery- 
Atkins  Museum,  Kansas  City;  Nebraska  Art  Association, 
Lincoln;  New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art,  Con- 
necticut; The  Newark  Museum;  The  Brooklyn  Museum, 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  The  Virginia  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis; 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica;  The  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  The  Phillips  Collection,  Washington, 
BISHOP  D.C.;    Butler   Institute  of  American  Art,   Youngstown. 
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George  Cohen,  Loggia,  1962.  Oil  on  canvas, 
36  X  46.    Richard  Feigen  Gallery,  New  York. 

George  Cohen  was  bom  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  1919.  He  studied  at  The  School  of  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  where  he  received  a  B.F.A 
degree  in  1946;  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
1946;  the  University  of  Chicago  where  he  com- 
pleted the  residence  requirements  for  graduate 
degrees  in  the  history  of  art,  1946-1948.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  scholarships  from  The  School  of 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1938-1939,  and 
1939-1940.  Mr.  Cohen  has  taught  at  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  since  1948.  He 
has  held  teaching  appointments  at  the  Contem- 
porar)'  Art  ^Vorkshop,  the  Institute  of  Design, 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  the 
Evanston  Art  Center;  the  Institute  of  Related 
Arts,  Wilmette.    He  lives  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Cohen  received  awards  from  the  North 
Shore  Art  League,  1953;  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,     1956;    and    the    William    and    Noma 


Copley  Foundation,  1956.  Special  exhibitions  of 
his  work  have  been  held  at  Bordelon  Galler)', 
Chicago,  1950;  Contemporary  Arts,  Chicago, 
1951;  Baldwin-Kinger>',  Chicago,  1953;  The  Alan 
Gallery,  New  York,  1958-1959;  Richard  Feigen 
Gallery,  Chicago,  1960-1964;  Feigen-Palmer  Gal- 
lery, Los  Angeles,  1963;  Richard  Feigen  Gallery, 
New  York,  1963-1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts;  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York;  Museum  of  Art,  Carne- 
gie Institute,  Pittsburgh;  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Art. 

Mr.  Cohen's  work  is  in  the  collections  of  The 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Albany; 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  Greenwich;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Copley,  Howard  ^V.  Lipman 
Foundation,  Mr.  Bert  Stern,  New  York;  Mme. 
Lily  Dache,  La  Baronne  A.  de  Gunzburg,  Paris; 
Mr.  Sam  Hunter,  Waltham,  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Mayer,  Winnetka. 


Jose  Antonio  Fernandez-Muro,  Resumidero,  1963. 
Mixed  media  on  canvas,  50  x  50.  Galeria  Bonino, 
Ltd.,  New  York. 

Jose  Antonio  Fernandez-Muro  was  born  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  in  1920.  In  1957  he  received  a 
fellowship  from  UNESCO  for  studies  in  musc- 
ology. He  has  taught  at  the  Academia  Argentina 
de  Bellas  Artes,  Buenos  Aires.  He  lives  in  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Fernandez-Muro  has  been  the  recipient  of 
awards  from  the  Brussels  World's  Fair,  1959; 
The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  1960;  Bienal  Interamericana,  Buenos  Aires, 
1962;  Palacio  del  Retiro,  Madrid,  1963.  Special 
exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the 
Witcomb  Galeria,  Buenos  Aires,  1944-1946; 
Galeria  S.  A.  Buchholz,  Madrid,  1948;  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  1957;  Galeria 
Bonino,  Buenos  Aires,  1958;  Museo  Nacional  de 
Bellas  Artes,  Buenos  Aires,  1961;  Andrew-Morris 
Gallery,  New  York,  1963;  Galleria  Pogliani, 
Rome,  1964. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 


tions in  Paris,  France,  1949;  Stedelijk  Museum, 
Amsterdam,  1952;  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna,  Rio 
de  Janerio,  1952;  New  Delhi,  India,  1953;  Museu 
de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1953; 
Venice  Biennale  d'arte,  1956;  Galerie  Creuze, 
Paris,  1957;  Brussels  World's  Fair,  1958;  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1958; 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1959;  Dallas  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  1959;  Museum  de  Arte 
Moderna,  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina,  1960;  Museo 
Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes,  Buenos  Aires,  1960; 
The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  1960,  1964;  Palacio  del  Retiro,  Madrid, 
1963;  New  York,  1963;  Walker  Art  Center,  Min- 
neapolis, 1964;  Galeria  Bonino,  Ltd.,  New  York, 
1964. 

Mr.  Fernandez-Muro's  work  is  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam;  Di 
Telia  Foundation,  Museo  Nacional  de  Bellas 
Artes,  Buenos  Aires;  Museo  de  Bellas  Artes, 
Caracas,  Venezuela;  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts; 
the  Ford  Foundation,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York;  Oakland  Art  Museum,  Califor- 
nia; Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 


FERNANDEZ-MURO 


Jan  Stussy,  Life  in  a  Box  Depends  on  How  You 
Sit,  1964.'  Collage  on  celotex,  48x48.  Esther- 
Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 

"I  am  in  agreement  with  these  statements: 
'I  work  at  a  picture  again  and  again,  but  not 
to  attain  the  finish  that  excites  the  admira- 
tion of  fools.  ...  I  only  seek  to  complete 
the  picture  for  the  sake  of  making  it  a  truer, 
more  skillful  piece  of  work.'  Rouault. 
'My  originality  consists  in  placing  the  logic 
of  the  possible  at  the  service  of  the  invisible.' 
Redon. 

'Art   is   the   lie   that   lets   us   see   the   truth.' 
Picasso. 

"^Vhen  you  know  what  you  can  do,  do  some- 
thing else." 

Jan  Stussy  was  born  in  Benton  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  1921.  He  studied  at  Long  Beach  City 
College,  1939-1941;  the  Art  Center  School,  Los 
Angeles,  1941;  and  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  where  he  received  a  B.A. 
degree,  1944;  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1946-57,  and  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  1952-1953,  where  he  received  an 
M.F.A.  degree  in  1953.  He  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  lives  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Stussy  has  received  awards  from  many  in- 


stitutions including  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum; California  Watercolor  Society,  Pasadena; 
Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  Pomona;  San  Francisco 
Art  Association;  and  the  Westwood  Village  Art 
Association,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Special  exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held 
at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Fresno  Arts 
Center,  California;  Westmar  College,  Le  Mars, 
Iowa;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Bethany 
College,  Lindsberg,  Kansas;  Everett  Ellin  Gallery, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Esther- 
Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles;  Palos  Verdes  Public 
Library  and  Art  Gallery;  Pasadena  Art  Museum; 
Phoenix  Art  Museum;  Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburg;  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art;  Morn- 
ingside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Mulvane  Art 
Center,  Topeka;  \Vartburg  College,  Waverly, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Stussy's  work  has  been  included  in  group 
exhibitions  at  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum;  Milwaukee  Art 
Center;  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York;  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto;  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Galeria  Schneider, 
Rome;  The  Fine  Arts  Gallery  of  San  Diego;  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  AVashington,  D.C. 

His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Museum,  the  San  Francisco  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  and  in  many  private  collections. 
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Fritz  Glarner,  Relational  Fainting  No.  93,  1962. 
Oil  on  canvas,  66%  x  44.  Graham  Gallery,  New 
York.    (1952) 

"  'Relational  Painting'  —  A  step  by  step  devel- 
opment toward  the  essential  integration  of  all 
plastic  art." 

Fritz  Glarner  was  born  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
in  1899.  Fie  studied  at  the  Regio  Institute  di 
Belle  Arti,  Naples,  and  in  Paris.  He  lives  in 
Paris,  France. 

Mr.  Glarner  was  the  recipient  of  the  Silver 
Award  from  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1956.  Special  exhibitions  of  his 
work  have  been  held  in  Milan,  1921;  at  the 
Galerie  de  I'Art  Contemporain,  Paris,  1926;  Gal- 
erie  Povolozky,  Paris,  1928,  1930;  Samuel  M. 
Kootz  Gallery,  New  York,  1945;  Rose  Fried  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  1949,  1951;  Galerie  Louis  Carre, 
Paris,  1952. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions in  Naples,  Rome,  and  Milan,  1913-1923;  at 
the  Galerie  de  TArt  Contemporain,  Paris, 
1926;  Galerie  Povolozky,  Paris,  1928,  1930; 
Salon  de  I'Art  Frangais  Contemporain,  Paris, 
1929;  Albright-Knox  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1931;  Gal- 
erie Vavin  Raspail,  Paris,  1932;  Riverside  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  1938-1944;  St.  Etienne  Gallery, 
New  York,  1940;  New  York  University,  1942; 
Helena  Rubenstein  Salon,  New  York,  1942;  Da- 
vid Porter  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.,  1945,  1950; 
Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York,  1945;  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1947;  Rose  Fried  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  1947,  1949,  1954;  The  Art  Gal- 
lery of  Toronto,  1949;  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York,  1950,  1951,  1953,  1956, 
1957,  1958,  1962;  The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Richmond,  1950;  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1950;  The  Col- 
orado Springs  Fine  Arts  Center,  1950;  The 
Brooklyn  Museum,  1951;  The  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  New  York,  1951,  1952,  1954,  1955;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1952;  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  1952;  Wildenstein  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  1952;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1952,  1958,  1961;  The  Sol- 
omon R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  1954; 
John  D.  Rockefeller  3d  Guest  House,  New  York, 
1954;  Nebraska  Art  Association,  Lincoln,  1955; 
Galerie  Louis  Carre,  Paris,  1955;  The  Corcoran 
Gallery   of  Art,   Washington,   D.C.,    1955,    1956, 


1957;  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Memphis, 
1960;  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes,  Mexico  City,  1960; 
University  of  Nebraska  Art  Galleries,  Lincoln, 
1961;  Seattle  World's  Fair,  1962;  New^  York 
World's  Fair,  1964;  Venice  Biennale  d"arte,  Swiss 
Pavilion,  1964. 

Mr.  Glarner's  paintings  are  in  the  collections 
of  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minne- 
apolis; Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  New  Haven; 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Dag  Hammarskjold 
Library,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
LTniversity  Art  Gallery,  Rockefeller  Institute, 
Time-Life  Building,  ^Vhitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art,  New  York;  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art;  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts; Kunsthaus,  Zurich. 
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,_^/7^  Ronald    Grow,   Figure   Sorting   the   Fruit,    1964. 

'7  Acrylic  lacquer  over  plaster,  wood,  masonite,  and 

'<7/7_f  plastic,  60x44!/2.    Comara  Gallery,  Los  Angeles. 

"The  line  between  illusion  and  reality  is  non- 
existent; rather,  there  exists  a  zone  of  indetermi- 
nation.  Within  the  shifting  merging  boundaries 
of  this  zone  the  emotions  and  intellect  of  an 
individual  may  be  stimulated  and  directed  un- 
ceasingly from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Through  this  constant  traversing  process  one 
comes  ultimately  to  a  state  of  greater  compre- 
hension of  true  reality.  I  think  of  each  piece 
that  I  do  as  being  emblematic  of  one  traverse; 
one  step  toward  an  ultimate  clarification." 

Ronald  Grow  was  born  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  in 
1934.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  received  his  Master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles.  He  has  taught 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  from  1962  to 
the  present.  He  lives  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Grow  has  won  sculpture  awards  from  the 
California  State  Fair,  1961;  Long  Beach  Mu- 
seum   of   Art,    1962;    Los    Angeles    and    Vicinity 


Exhibition,  1962.  Special  exhibitions  of  his  work 
have  been  held  at  the  Comara  Gallery,  Los 
Angeles,  1962,  1964;  Occidental  College,  Los 
Angeles,  1963. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  group  exhibi- 
tions at  the  California  State  Fair,  1961;  Long 
Beach  Museum  of  Art,  1962;  University  of  New 
Mexico,  1963-1964;  Downey  Museum  of  Art, 
California,  1963;  Art  Center  in  La  Jolla,  1963; 
Long  Beach  State  College,  1963;  Pasadena  Art 
Museum,  1963;  University  of  Redlands,  Cali- 
fornia, 1963;  New  Mexico  Art  League,  Albu- 
querque, 1964;  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  Conference  Center,  Arrowhead,  1964; 
Pavilion,  Balboa,  California,  1964;  Scripps  Col- 
lege, Claremont,  California,  1964;  Fullerton  Jun- 
ior College,  California,  1964;  Laguna  Art  Assoc- 
iation, Laguna  Beach,  1964;  Long  Beach  City 
College,  1964;  The  Everson  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Syracuse,  1964;  Brandeis  University,  Wal- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  1964. 

His  work  is  in  the  private  collections  of  Mr. 
Van  Deren  Coke,  Albuquerque,  and  Dr.  Digby 
Galles,  Los  Angeles. 
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